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Brisk  Entertaining  —  Exciting 
The  first  of  ^fresh  lot  —  Something  different 


,  I 


To  give  Motor  Car  Owners  perfect  protection  against  skidding  with  actual  redoctiNi 
in  tire  expense  through  additional  mileage — the  United  States  Tire  Company  pro¬ 
duced  the  most  Popular  Anti-Skid  Tire  ever  made — the  **Nohhy  Tread” 


Till'  actual  additional  miloaso  wear  o(  "Nobby  Tread” 
Tires  is  demonstrated  day  in  and  day  out  on  the  roads  of 
the  world. 

The  unfailine  delivery  of  real  tire  satisfaction  by  “Nobby 
Tread"  Tires  is  the  only  explanation  of  the  enormous  and 
unprecedented  demand  for  these  famous  tires  by  veteran 
motorists. 

Facts  — and  facts  alone  — should  influence  the  buying  of 
tires. 

The  overwhelming  number  of  automobile  manufacturers 


who  have  si'lected  United  States  Tires  as  the  standiil 
equipment  of  their  l'>14  cars  proves  unqiieslionabl?  ta 
United  States  Tires  are  today  the  accepted  standard  for  lai 
tire  si-rvice. 

When  you  piirchasi'  United  States  Tires  you  are  srt  d 
these  vitally  imiKirtaiit  facts: 

1 —  Ot  iht  Fomr  Factory  Orgamiatioa  btUoi  lieu  ftmmio 

2—  Of  past  txptrieact  ia  tire  iniM'na. 

3 —  Of  a  tremeaJoas  orgamzaliom  that  actoolly  befa  9  ik  b 


DO  NOT  BE  TALXED  INTO  A  SUBSTITUTE 
Yov  owa  dealer  or  aay  reliable  dealer  can  snpplj  yon  with  United  States  Tires— “Nobby  Tread,”  “Cbaia  TitsI,” 
or  SoMoth  Tread.  If  be  has  no  stock  on  hand,  insist  that  be  fet  them  for  yon  at  once — or  (o  to  aaotker  dcsltf. 
NOTE  THIS: -Dealers  who  sell  UNITED  STATES  TIRES  sell  the  best  of  everything. 
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i  Wedding  Invitations 

Marriage  Announcements 
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New  York 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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have  provided  the  invaluable  information 
contained  in  this  Portfolio: 

^now  to  Buy  Business 
4  Correspondence  Pape/^ 

Send  For  Your  Free  Copy  Today 

Sales  Managers  and  Advertising  Men 
business  are  the  authors. 
It  epitomizes  their  life-time  experi- 
f  ence  in  the  selection  of  paper. 

It  shows  the  Quality,  Weight  and 
Color  that  their  consensus  of  experi¬ 
ence  stamps  the  best  for  circularizing  any  specific 
class  of  prospects. 

It  recognizes  “paper-psychol¬ 
ogy” — the  fact  that  although 
one  Quality, We^ht  and  Color 
may  be  the  most  efficient  as 
the  sales-letter  vehicle  for  one 
proF>osition,  it  is  the  most 
costly,  however  low  its  price, 
for  another. 

This  portfolio  provides  an  in¬ 


valuable  education  in  relative 
paper  -  values.  It  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  every  Sales 
Manager,  every  Advertising 
Manager,  every  Business 
Man. 

Send  for  your  free  copy  to¬ 
day.  You  will  also  recieve 
samples  of 


'  adaptable  to  every  business  use  and  purpose.  A  demand 

^  which  necessitates  the  production  of  320  tons  daily  bespeaks 

the  quality  of  “Eagle  A”  Writing  Papers.  And  this  “volume” 
f  ^  production  —  minimizing  manufacturing  costs  —  affords  / 
^ an  additional  advantage  to  the  purchaser  in  the  way  of  “ 
low  price. 

Write  on  your  business  letter- heeding  for  this 
'*  .  portfolio :  "How  to  Buy  Business  Correspondence 

V  ■  Paper"  or  mail  back  the  comer  coupon  NOW, 

AM€RK:AN  i«mNG  PftPeR<X)MPlW 

Holyoke.Mdssdchusetts  * 

^  OUF  bUSiUeSS  iS 
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Their  Faith  in  You 

How  Every  Advertiser  in  This  Book  Believes  in  You 
and  in  Your  Notice  of  Him 


V  A  genial  day  in  January,  at  a  famous 
winter  resoit  in  New  Jersey,  where  the 
Gulf-stream  is  a  neighbor  and  its  breath 
warms  the  pines,  a  group  of  men  were 
sitting  on  the  broad  piazza. 

They  were  amusing  themselves  “spotting”  the 
makes  of  the  automobiles  running  by. 

“There’s  no  guesswork  about  ihat  car,”  said 
one  of  them.  “For  here’s  the  exact  picture  of  it 
in  this  advertisement  which  I  was  just  looking  at 
and  studying  its  lines.”  And  he  passed  over  the 
January  issue  of  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  which 
the  car  was  advertised. 

This  coincidence  led  to  a  little  general  talk 
about  advertising. 

“It  seems  to  me,”  remarked  a  lawyer  in  the 
group,  “that  a  manufacturer  must  have  a  pile  of 
faith  to  pay  hundreds  of  dollars,  and  sometimes 
thousands,  for  a  magazine  page  on  which  to  print 
something  about  his  business.  Faith,  I  mean,  that 
enough  readers  of  any  magazine  will  buy  his  prod¬ 
uct  if  they  see  it  advertised.  And,  for  that  matter, 
faith  that  these  readers  will  even  read  his  adver¬ 
tisement.” 

“Do  you  know,  that’s  the  very  thing  I  like  about 
this  magazine  advertising,”  answered  the  first 
speaker — the  man  who  had  recognized  the  car 
from  the  advertised  picture. 

“Now,l’mas  faraway  from  being  an  advertiser  as 
any  man  can  be,”  he  went  on.  “I’m  a  surgeon,  so  I 
can’t  be  an  advertiser.  I  am  what  you  might  call  an 
‘advertisee.’  I  am  operated  on  by  advertisements. 

“But  I  sort  of  respond  to  the  compliment  of 


being  so  much  advertised  to  in  the  magazineslbn, 

“I  don’t  know  how  much  those  automobile  fZ 
for  instance,  paid  for  that  advertisement.  B« 
when  I  was  looking  at  it,  just  before  the  carwit 
by,  I  had  a  little  feeling  that  they  had  me  in  nil 
when  they  bought  that  page. 

“It  is  as  if  they  said  to  themselves,  ‘Herein 
magazine  which  has  among  its  readers  a  kn  ^ 
people  who  are  able  to  own  a  costly  car;  « 
likely  to  see  the  picture;  and  when  they  do  tk; 
will  know  we  meant  them.' 

“That’s  the  little  compliment. 

“But  it’s  more  than  that,  too,”  he  continued,# 
the  other  men  kept  paying  heed.  “As  Mr.  — ■ 
just  said,  each  advertiser  has  a  lot  of/atlk  intk 
readers  of  the  magazines,  and  I  like,  just  for  Ina 
to  respond  a  bit  to  that  faith. 

“That’s  only  human  nature,  you  know.  We 
all  like  to  respond  to  other  people’s  faith  in  a 
when  it  is  convenient.  Whenever  a  fair  and  dtcat 
thing  is  expected  of  us,  I  guess  we  all  like  to  maid 
up  to  the  expectation,  if  it  falls  within  our  lines. 

“So  when  I  buy  a  magazine  I’m  always  moved 
by  the  faith  of  those  advertisers  which  they  bid 
with  their  good  money. 

“Of  course,  I  buy  the  magazine  for  the  readini; 
and  the  publisher  pays  his  authors  for  the  readiiy 
they  supply. 

“But  these  advertising  fellows  pay  their  on 
money  to  have  their  stories  published.  Theyp 
the  very  cleverest  brains  they  can  to  tdl  thd 
stories  and  the  cleverest  artists  to  make  their  pic 
tures.  The  advertising  literature  they  put  into  tk 
{Read  the  rest  of  this  mpaffS) 
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The  $10,000.00  Prize  Novel 

Diane  of  the  Green  Van 

By  Leona  Dalrymple 

.  A  truly  remarkable  story  of 

[  •  •  i  the  open,  in  which  love,  laugh- 

\  l  ,  .  I  ter,  mystery,  surprise  and  ad- 

i  I  1  venture  follow  the  Arcadia 

trail  of  the  Green  Van. 

!  The  Best  of  Over  500 
'  Manuscripts 

■■  submitted  in  this  great  novel  con- 

^  test,  which  brought  forth  many  stories 

DIANE  of  the  GREEN  VAN 

in  our  estimation  and  in  that  of  the 
LEONA  DALRYMPLE  judges  ( Mtss  Ida  M.  Tarbell and  Mr. 

5.  S.  McClure)  stands  out  in  all  re- 
spects,  as  a  novel  of  unusual  brilliancy. 

A  Fsiscinatingly  Independent  Heroine 

is  Diane  Westfall,  who,  wearied  by  social  restraint,  turns  to  a  life 
in  woods  and  fields,  only  to  meet  unexpected  and  thrilling  adven¬ 
tures,  from  which  she  could  never  have  escaped  had  it  not  been 
for  the  watchfulness  of  her  resourceful  lover. 


LEONA  DALRYMPLE 

fb  WM  awarded  the  Urreat  tiorle  prize  ever  riven 
hrairaoTel.  Tbourb  under  thirty.  Mita  Dalrymple 
tba  her  place  imiBediately  among  the  foremoat 
laaciMa  of  America. 


A  True-to-Life  Hero 

who  determinedly  persists  in  being  the  protector  Kno 

of  this  high-spirited  beautiful  girl.  “The  took 

Here  is  the  book  for  the  book-lover  weary  I  atmoapbere; 
of  “problem”  and  “sex”  novels— the  book 
to  choose  to  brighten  your  gray  days  and  those  11*1”“  erSl 

of  friends.  Ready  March  7th,  at  all  book  shops.  - — — 

Delightfully  Illustrated  by  Reginald  Birch 

S/J5  Net 

INiblkhers  Reilly  &  Britton 


Of  This  Elxtraordinary 
Story  One  Well- 
Known  Writer  Says: 

**The  book  la  irresistibly  abaorbing;  full  of 
lUrring  aituationi;  refreshing  with  out-door 
atmoapbere;  warm  with  wholeaome  sentiment: 
keenly  delightful.  The  author  displays  rare 
wit.  and  masterful  constructive  ability. 

*‘l  could  hardly  wait  to  6nisb.  and  1  wanted 
it  all  over  as  soon  as  1  was  done.** 


Chicago 
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Their  Faith  in  You 


magazines  is  now  the  keenest  literature  of  per¬ 
suasion  the  world  has  ever  produced. 

“Then  they  buy  the  space  to  put  in  these  stories 
about  their  own  products  where  they  will  compete 
in  interest  with  the  stories  which  the  magazine 
pays  its  authors  to  write. 

“Why? 

“Because  they  have  faith — big,  big  Faith. 

“First,  faith  in  their  own  stuff — that  if  people 
once  begin  to  buy  it  they  will  be  satisfied,  and  keep 
on  buying. 

“Next,  faith  in  the  magazine  itself,  as  reaching 
the  right  kind  of  people.  They  apparently  have 
studied  that  out;  then  they  pay  their  fare  and  get 
aboard  to  go  where  the  magazine  goes. 

“And  then,  faith  that  the  readers  will  read  what 
they  say  as  well  as  what  the  editors  and  the  authors 
say. 

“I  suppose  that’s  why  the  advertising  in  the 
magazines  has  become  the  finest  form  of  advertis¬ 
ing,  showing  it  at  its  best.  For  it  has  to  match  up 
to  the  quality  of  the  magazine  itself  in  order  to  be 
there. 

“So  this  magazine  advertising  invites,  rather 
than  whacks.  It  has  become  the  fine,  trustworthy 
salesman  instead  of  the  street -hawker  or  the  auc¬ 
tioneer.  It  appeals  to  judgment  instead  of  curi¬ 
osity.  It  shows  confidence  in  the  better  side  of 
human  nature.  It  is  a  quiet,  deliberate  approach 
to  you  when  you  are  in  a  mood  to  give  thought 
to  it. 


“That’s  a  brave  faith,  when  you  think  oik; 
and  I  find  myself  liking  it  because  it  is  bravt 

“When  these  advertisements  come  to  meinsaii 
a  nice,  honorable  way,  so  frankly  confident  tk 
I  am  going  to  be  interested  in  them— well,  1 
pose  that’s  why  I  always  look  through  the  adw 
tising  section. 

“Excuse  me,  gentlemen.  I’ve  talked  too  loij 
You  should  have  cut  in  on  me.’’ 

The  lawyer  spioke  up: 

“Doctor,  nobody  cut  in  on  you  because  yn 
were  giving  the  right  slant.  I  don’t  suppose mk 
people  have  defin^  it  as  clearly  as  you  have.  Bt 
I  guess  you  have  hit  on  the  subconsaous 
of  most  people  who  read  the  magazin^  Tbm 
no  other  way  to  account  for  the  continuoffi  Wi 
of  magazine  advertising.  It’s  a  case  01  fi" 
creating  faith.” 


Isn’t  it  so?  When  a  man  shows  faith  , 
like  it,  and  we  turn  around  and  listen  more  a  u, 
tively  to  what  he  has  to  say. 

When  the  advertiser  shows  us  that  he  has  i-- 
fidence  in  our  judgment,  we 
him  by  taking  into  consideration  his  conha 
his  own  product.  .  . 

Then,  of  necessity,  he  has  to  justify 
keeping  his  product  up  to  the  expectation 
created.  • 
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EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


The  Only  Photograph  in  Existence 

of  HAROLD  BELL  WRIGHT  and  his  family 


Please  enter  ray  order  for  “The 
Eye*  of  the  World"  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  August  8,  and  reserve 
for  rae  the  Photographic  Repro¬ 
duction  of  the  author  and  his 
family  offered  by  his  publishers. 


Send  or  lakt  thU  coupon  to  war  boohselleT. 


Place  your  order  now  for 

**The  Eyes  of  the  World*' 

snd  receive,  free  of  charge,  through  your  bookseller  on  publication  day,  a  reproduction  of 
this  photograph,  size  5x7,  with  biography  and  interesting  life  facts  printed  on  the  reverse 
side,  but  in  no  way  injuring  the  value  or  beauty  of  the  picture.  This  Photographic  Repro¬ 
duction  will  be  given  free  only  to  those  placing  their  order  for  “The  Eye*  of  the  World" 
before  publication  day,  August  8.  It  can  be  secured  in  no  other  way.  Presses  and  bindery 
will  run  continuously  day  and  night  to  supply  books  on  Publication  Day  for  the  largest 
advance  sale  ever  known.  If  you  are  an  admirer  of  the  author  of  "The  Winning  of 
Barbara  Worth"  and  that  immortal  story  “  Shepherd  of  the  Hills  "  Ao  not  miss  this 
chance  of  securing  bis  picture  with  that  of  his  charming  wife  and  their  three  delightful  boys. 


HAROLD  BELL  WRIGHT’S  Greatest  Novel 

The  Eyes  of  the  World 

With  Illustrations  in  Colors  by  F.  Graham  Cootes 

Uniformly  Bound  witli  Hiw  Other  Novels.  91.3S  Net 

Hakold  Bell  Wright  has  never  written  a  failure. 

"The  Eye*  of  the  World"  is  Mr.  Wight’s  sixth  consecutive  success. 

Harold  Bell  Wright  broke  the  world’s  record  for  a  popular  novel  with  "The  Winning  of 
Barbara  Worth"  while  yet  a  young  man  in  his  thirties. 

“71s  Eye*  of  the  World’  'will  make  a  new  world’s  record,  because  it  is  better  than  anything  the 
author  has  yet  done. 

Harold  Bell  Wright  has  the  largest  audience  of  any  present  day  author,  proven  by  the 
sale  of  over  five  million  copies  of  his  wholesome  books. 

••neEyeeoftlmWorld"  is  a  powerful  blow  at  the  present  day  evils  in  Art  and  Literature.  It 
is  as  realistic  and  fearless  in  its  condemnation  as  was  the  author’s  portrayal  of  conditions 
in  the  church  world  in  “  The  Calling  of  Dan  Matthews," 

Harold  Bell  Wright  made  the  world  better  through  the  vigor  of  his  thought  in  ‘  ‘  That  Printer 
of  Udell's."  He  gave  to  the  race  a  priceless  contribution  in  "Their  Yesterdays”  and  it 
has  enjoyed  the  largest  sale  ever  known  excepting  "The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth." 

"The  Eye*  of  the  World"  for  a  setting  has  one  of  Southern  California’s  cities  among  orange 
groves  and  the  surrounding  mountains.  The  dramatic  action  is  intense.  The  keen 
^lysis  of  character  and  insight  of  the  human  soul  is  the  perfection  of  skill.  The 

,  “®*riptions  of  nature  are  true  and  wonderful.  The  pathos  and  humor  delightful. 

The  Eye*  of  the  World"  is  more  romantic  than  "The  Shepherd  of  the  Hills."  It  is 
more  masterful  than  “  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth." 

Publishers,  The  Book  Supply  Company,  Chicago 

UaUaM  JS9S  E.  W.  REYNOLDS,  President  231-233  W.  Monroe  St. 


'Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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L&sell  Seminary 


Auburndale.  Manackuiatti.  Ten  Milei  from  Bocton 


Courses  in  Lansuaee,  Literature,  Science,  Music  and 
Art,  with  thoro  instruction  in  the  theory  and  practice 
of  Household  Economics.  Training:  is  given  in  the  Art  of 
Entertaining,  House  Furnishing  and  Matugement, 
Marketing',  Cooking,  Dressmaking  and  Millinery.  Ten¬ 
nis,  Boating,  Swimming,  Riding  and  other  sports  are 
encouraged.  Twenty  acres,  twelve  buildings.  Address 
O.  M.  WMBLOW,  Ph,  Dm  Prhisipal  114  Wsodland  Doad 


Massachusetts,  Boston,  4  Arlington  Street,  Box  E. 

Miss  McClintock’s  School  for  Girls 

A  combination  of  city  and  country  life.  Arts  and  Crafts.  Native 
teachers  in  languages.  Resident  and  day  pupils.  All  athletics. 

_ M  iss  Mary  Law  McCuntock,  Principal. 

Massachusetts,  Boston,  S5S  Boybton  St.  (Copley  Sq.). 

Chauncy  Hall  School  e®xV?u"sl^^i? 

SETTS  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY  and  other  scientific 
schools.  Every  teacher  a  specialist. 

Franklin  T.  Kurt,  Principal. 


EuRors. 

Europe  for  Girls 


The  Thompson  •  Baldasseroni  5k:hool,  I4th  year.  Foreim  resi¬ 
dence,  three  periads  of  travel  through  eight  countries,  usual  course 
of  study.  Piano  and  Singing,  all  is  included.  American  home  com¬ 
forts.  October  sailing. 

_ Mrs.  Helen  Scott,  Sec’y,  Dover,  N.  H. 

New  York,  New  York  City,  61  East  77th  Street. 

The  Finch  School 


Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls.  Intermediate,  Upper  School 
and  Post  Graduate  Departments.  Technical  School  includes  domes¬ 


tic  training,  secretarial  course,  book-binding,  etc. 

_  Mrs.  jES-sicA  Finch  Cc^rave,  Principal. 


New  York,  Troy. 

Emma  Willard  School  fei?‘*a‘bJ;?‘;  th?"c?5'' 

F our  new  fireproof  buildings,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Russell  Sagre.  Prepar¬ 
atory,  GenenI  and  Spe^l  Courses.  Certificate  privil^es.  Music, 
Art,  Elocution,  Domestic  Science.  Gymnasium  with  swimming  pool. 
Catalogue  on  request.  Miss  Eliza  Kellas  Pli.B.,  Principal. 


Georgia,  Gainesville. 

Brenau  College  Conservatory 

Among  the  foot  hills  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  College  of  highest  grade; 
conservatory  in  affiliation.  The  Soutn’s  representative  among  Na¬ 
tional  Colleges  for  women.  Students  from  thirty  states.  Catalogue 
and  booklet,  “The  Brenau  Girl,”  on  request. 


Slxtu-fifih  Year 


ROCKFORD  COLLEGE 
FOR  WOMEN 


ROCKFORD,  ILL. 


B.  A.  and  B.  S.  Brocul  culture,  with  elective  voca¬ 
tional  courses  that  fit  for  life  and  for  self-support. 
Faculty  in  close  touch  with  the  girls.  Chosen  body 
of  students.  Health  and  safety  paramount.  Pure 
air.  pure  artesian  water,  fine  campus.  New  fire¬ 
proof  dormitory,  electric  light,  steam  heat.  Good 
table.  Catalogue.  Box  105.  * 


JULIA  H.  GULLIVER,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Pres. 


Learn  a  Paying  Prolessioi 

that  assures  you  a  good  Income  and  positioa  for  % 
For  twenty  yean  we  have  successtully  uuffat 

PHOTOGRAPHY 


Phete-Eairavhif  aad  Thrtc-Csitr  Nwi 

Our  graduates  earn  iSU  to  tSO  a  wetA.  WtmM 
them  to  secure  these  positions.  Lean  has  wsmis 
come  successful.  Terms  easy-giving  inespeMirs.  Wifo  fo 
catalogue — NOW  I 

II.LINOIS  COLLEGE  OF  PIlOTOGRAraT 
940  Wulmsii  Aveuiie*  EffliighAm,  IIUmIi 
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the  new  profession 
Tree  Surgery  a 


Not  overcrowded,  and  offers  spivsdilaf 
unusual  opportunities  to  honorabir  toai 
men.  Ages  20  to  28.  Students  mist hiR 
attended  high  school,  be  phrskallnoMi 
and  of  good  character.  AftrrcoapMD 
two  years’  course,  good  men  make  lain 
annual  incomes.  Positions  guaranteelb 
good  men  after  graduation.  EterrcilT. 
park,  orchard  and  private  estate  ne^a 
Expert  Tree  Surgeon.  Positiom  opn 
also  with  established  companies  ot  Slat 
and  National  Governments.  Special  a 
tention  to  Fruit  Growing.  Tuition  aid 
crate,  including  first  year's  board.  Wt 
pay  salary  second  year.  Writeprospli! 

.  for  full  particulars.  Address  the SecreOn. 

^  DAVCV  INSTITUTE  OF  TRCI  tUMBT. 

^  Box  SOS,  Koilt,  OWo 


AMERICAN 

ACADEMY 


DRAMATIC  ARTS 

FOU.NDED  IN  IBS4 


Connected  widi  M. 
Charles  FrokoM'i 
ELmpiie  Thetke  wi 
Companies 


FKANKUN  H.  SAKOIT 
Pieadeal 


For  Catalogue  and  Information,  apply  to 
THE  SECRETART.  ROOM  ISl.  CARNEGIE  HALL  NEW  W 
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The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  4- 


ering:.'  witn  MtvKe*  FREE. 
Lewis,  139  AdeUide  St.,  Detroit.  Mich. 


The  University  of  Chicago  i 

-  in  uUitioB  to  raident  I 

work,  offer,  nUoinstruc 
H  W  Wr  MJ  ^  correspondence.  I 

0*1*1  dewUed  to-  J 

lonnsttoo  sddreM 

^aedTeer  0.  rfC(Oa,.  S  n 

STAMMER 

NO  MORE 

SSm  twmtr  war,  LarsM.  ““7T^” 

|gi  i^riMed  mi  woet  Mccesfful  tchool  lor  rtsmmerers  m 
^9^'  EaMerred  everywhere.  Trial  lessoo  expUinine  . 
■mImmcoos.  ateo  aOO-pase  book,  *'The  Ongin  ana  1 


ti^or  STAMMER 

New  edition  of  my  book,  "How  to  Stop  Stammering* 
— mtreatUe  on  "Kientiiic  talkingand  psychic  training  " 
Contains  more  rra/  information  than  entire  courses  of 
Bost  summering  schools.  With  thf  aid  of  this  book 
yon  tan  overcome  yottr  stammering  Every  sum- 
•gw  ikmdd  bve  a  copy  Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  one  dolUr. 

Sckool ami  cireular  Htrraturo  FREE  Write  at  nncr. 

K  L  tUTPIKLO,  Prin.  at  Tha  Padlle  School  lor  Btoiomoror,, 
ISIS  Qrovo  St..  Oohtond,  California. 


CTAMMERING 

ij  1  ialwA  Permanently  Corrected 

Dnt  M  this  humiliating  habit  grow  on  you.  The  Reed  method 
nmes  It  In  a  few  weeks.  It  Is  the  most  thorough.  sclentlSc  and 
■Honaly  neoessful  method  ever  devised  tor  natural  speech.  To 
swt  tt  we  give  A  WEEK’S  TKIAL  FREE.  Endorsed  by  highest 
■tkocitles  and  all  former  pupils.  Reed  method  used  In  public 
nkMii.  Teachers  can  greatly  increase  their  Incomes  by  taking 
SwSl  teachers'  course.  Write  today  for  catalogue. 

TIE  KEED  SCHOOL,  363  Hubbard  Avenue.  Detroit,  Mich. 

STAMMER 

xtteiid  no  ttammering  schocd  till  you  hear  from  me.  largest 
summering  school  in  the  world,  employing  the  advanced 
natural  method.  My  method  has  successfully  treated  me 
and  thousands  of  others  during  the  past  nine  years.  No 
ftf’WMjlng  or  time>beating.  If  let  run,  stammering  will  wreck  your  life  s 
mtlmm  and  handicap  your  endeavors.  Beautiful  96  page  book  and 
Sscdil  Rate  tent  FREE.  WRITE  TODAY. 

mum.  tm,  Mh-Wtsltn  Sdml  hr  Sbuutrtrs,  Ik.,  Jt2  Hnt  St.,  MHwailirt.Wis. 


Make  Your  Spare  Time 
Bring  Power  and  Money 

To  the  nmbltioufl  young  mtn  of  energy 
and  common  sense  we  offer  a  complete 
College  Law  Course,  tested  for  S4  years, 
and  endorsed  by  Judges,lawyer8  and  law 
ooUeges.  Every  aid  for  lasting  success, 
covering  every  legnl  procedure  and  doc* 


tend  for  catalogue  and  **evideDce.*‘ 


SKAGOE  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL  OF  LAW 

Ml  Awrlawi  SuUdlaUi  DMwH,  Mleh. 


STUDY  LAW 

AT  HOME 
Become  an  LL.B. 

Onty  Lmw  Mohool  ut  Urn  Kind  In  AntmeloM 

ONLY  r,c,s-l,M  tow  ,ch„l  in  tS,  UmHM 

State,  cowtorrluc  D,sw  at  Sachrtor  at  Lmra— LL.S.— 

Sy  e»iT,,p,i»d,wc..  ONLY  tow  gcbod  in  U.  .s.  conducting 
atewMrd  raaldawt  ,cli,rt  and  giving  saiw,  tostnictiM,  by 
wwll.  ONLY  law  Kbool  giving  mvar  4SO  ctote-rwiw  Im- 
tera,  to m OTtewrtaw atedawte.  ONLY  lawschoolgivlnga 
full  S-ywar,  UwIvaraHy  Law  Caaraa,  by  mail,  having  an 
actwal  taowity  of  over  SO  pramtoawt  towyara,  (3  of  whom  are 
Ant.  United  States'  Attorneys)  In  ac^a  practlca.  ONLY 
law  school  In  existence  giving  Camplate  Caaiaa  to  Oratary 
aad  PwbSe  SpaaMau,  in  conjunction  with  Its  law  coum. 

Wa  uwaraatss  ta  tbsi  saablii  prapara  aar  atadaate  far 
bar  aaawdaattawa.  School  highly  endorsed  and  recom¬ 
mended  by  Oav.  Officials,  Saalaasa  Man,  Rated  Laaryara 
aad  Stadaate.  Send  today  for  Larga  lllaatrated  Fra- 
apaetaa.  Special  courses  for  Businen  Men  and  Bankers. 

HAMITM  C0UE6E  OF  IIW.  501  Uf.riUirg  RMg..  Chicago.  IR. 


PRACTISE  DEEP  BREATHING 

Breathing  is  the  Vital  Force  of  Life. 
All  weaknesses  and  ailments  attributed 
to  lack  of  exercise  are  usually  due  to 
shallow  and  incorrect  breathing.  The 
main  value  of  physical  exercise  lies  in  the 
activity  it  ^ves  the  Lungs.  Learn  to 
Breathe.  Oxygenate  your  Blood  and 
breathe  out  the  Poison  that  now  clogs 
your  system. 

Read  my  64  page  book,  **Deep  Breath* 
ing.”  Correct  breathing  clearly  described 
b>  diagrams.  Contains  special  breathing 
exercises  and  a  mass  of  other  valuable 
information.  This  treatise  is  the  result 
of  over  twenty  years  of  experience  as  a 
“Respiratory  Specialist.”  Over  400, (idO 
have  already  been  sold.  Endorsed  by 
Medical  Societies  and  Professors  of  Anat* 
omy  and  Physiolo^.  Accepted  by  the 
National  Medical  Library  at  Wash.,  D.C. 

BmR  sod  M  rcccipl  tf  tci  ents.  coii  tr  stands 

PAUL  VON  BOECKMANN,  R.  S. 

2036  Tower  Bldg..  110  W.  40tkSt.,  NewYork 


LANGUAGES 


German— French— English— 

Italian— Spanish 

r  HBj  otbsr  lanfuaft  iearaed  qulokly  »ii4  , 

•ill*  br  sitbsr  tbe  Cjllafier  or  Puk  CurtloDv  I 
pboM  Moihod  M  boDW.  Writ*  for  free 
booklot  todaj;  •My  poymont  pita. 

Cartiaa  Acadewy  o(  Laagugci 
1016  a.n.  Rldg.,  1800  Broadwaj,  ^r.  fgth  St»  g.T 


We  Will  teach  you  by  correspondence 
the  most  fascinating  and  profitable 
profession  In  tbe  world.  Send  for  our 
beautiful  prospectua  It’s  free. 

I’AGK-IJAVIS  SCHOOL 
Aidress  I  Dept.  ISO  p.,.  Rldg.,  Chlrag. 
ithereffictinasix.  MU  I60.Xawaa8«.,K.l_i 


Set  your  mind  at  rest  about  your  trees. 

Expert  examinations  without  charge.  If  your  trees  need  no  attention,  you  want  to  know  it:  if  they  do, 
you  ought  to  know  it.  Winter  storms  may  have  started  serious  trouble.  I>av^  Tree  Surgeons 
JMily  are  goo«1  enough  for  the  F.  S.  <;oveniiiieiit.  If  you  want  real  Tree  Surgery,  it  must 
be  Davey  Tree  Surgery.  Representatives  carrying  credentials  available  everywhere. 

Write  today  for  beautiful  free  book 

the  davey  tree  expert  COw  Inc.,  329  Elm  St..  Kent*  Ohio 

Branches,  vt'/h  teUphone  connections'  New  York^  Philadelphia^  Chicago,  Montreal,  San  Francisco 


Let  a 
Davey  Tree 
Expert 
Examine 
your  trees 
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Here  s  what  you  need— 

Training!** 

“Jim.  if  you  want  to  Ket  ahead  in  this  shop  you’ve  eot 
to  know  more.  You’re  just  an  ordinju^  work^n  now,  but 
you  have  ability  and  I’m  goinK  to  give  you  some  Kood  ad¬ 
vice.  See  this  coupon?  Well,  it  wasn’t  so  many  years 
aaro  that  I  sigrned  one  just  like  it.  At  that  time  I  was  in 
the  same  position  you  are  —  holding  down  a  little  job  at 
low  wages.  I  was  losing  ambition  every  day — had  almost 
concluded  that  I'd  never  be  anything  but  an  underpaid 
shop  hand,  when  I  happened  to  notice  one  of  these  ad’s. 
I  signed  the  coupon,  and  the  job  I’m  bolding  today  I  owe 
to  the  American  School.  ” 

Yes.  it  it  good  advice.  You.  no  matter  if  you  haven’t 
much  of  a  job  and  are  poorly  paid,  have  ambition  and 
brains  and  the  ability  to  rise.  Other  men  have  become 
successful,  have  risen  to  big  jobs  and  big  pay  through 
training.  Why  not  you  ? 

How  you  can  become 
a  trained  man 

The  American  School  of  Corretipondence,  one  of  the 
largest  educational  inatitutionf*  in  the  world,  was  eetablisbed 
over  sixteen  years  ago  for  juH  MU’h  men  as  yon.  It  is  char¬ 
tered  nnder  the  same  laws  as  yonr  state  university.  Through 
the  American  School  you  can  obtain  the  training  and  educa¬ 
tion  you  need  without  leaving  home— without  giving  up  your 
work.  No  matter  where  you  live,  the  American  School  will 
train  you  for  any  position  you  desire  or  prepare  you  for  en¬ 
trance  into  any  resident  coile^. 

Then  follow  this  advice  ana  prepare  yourself  in  your  s^re 
time  for  any  one  of  the  countless  big,  well  paying  positions 
always  open.  Sign  the  coupon  and  let  us  tell  you  how  easy  it  is. 
We  will  not  send  an  agent  to  bother  you  in  your  home  or  at 
your  work.  All  business  will  be  carried  on  privately  by 
correspondence. 

Take  the  first  step— sign  the  coupon— now. 

American  School 

Correspondence.  ClucaffaUSA 


Your  Opportunity  Coupon 

Check  the  course  you  want  and  mail  the  coupon  now 


AmricM  ScM  ef  CsrrapnAace,  CUcafs.  0.  S.  A  ” 

I  Please  send  me  your  Bulletin  and  advise  me  how  1  can  qualify  for  I 
the  position  marked  Even'body’s  S  14 


....  F.leetriesl  Earlseer 
....  Klee.  Light  k  Power  9apt. 
....Cleetri^  Wlresiss 
.... Telephone  Espert 
....Arehitoet 
....  RaiMlag  Coatraetor 
....Arekitoetsrml  VnltmmM 
...  Straetsral  Drmft^oiao 
....HtnietsrsI  Earis^er 
....Coaereto  Eagiaeer 
....rirtl  Eaglaeer 
....Harrejor 
....Xeehsairsl  Eaglaeer 
....Meehsaifsl  PrsftMaaa 
. . .  Sirsa  Eagiaeer 
....■aaielpal  Eagioeer 
....GasEagiae  Eagiaeer 
. . .  .Go*  Traetor  Eagiaeer 


Lawyer 

....Bookkeeper 
. . .  .Steaogrsplier 
«... Private  Heeretary 
....Aeeoaataat 
....Coet  Aeeoaataat 
....CertTdPablieAce'at 
....Aaditor 
• . . .  Bai»lae««  Maasger 
....Fir*  la*,  laspeetor 
....Fire  la«.  Adjaster 
....Fire  las.  Espert 
• . .  .VoTiag  Pietare  Op*r 
....BaaiCary  Eagiaeer 

•  ...Irrigatioa  Eagiaeer 
....Teitile  Boss 

....  College  Preparatory 

•  ••.Aato.  Heekaalelaa 


f. 

I  Can  Make  You  a 

Convincing 

Speaker 


says  Grt-nvillt'  Kli'ist'r.  Hr  rids  you  of 
timidity — gives  you  confidence  in  yours4-lf 
— develops  your  power  and  p«‘rsonality. 

Give  him  fiftin-n  minutes  of  your  time 
daily — at  home  and  he  will  sp<'edily  teach 
you  how  to 

Sell  Goods — Moke  Political 
Speeches — Address  Board  Meetings 
—  Deliver  After-Dinner  SpeeiJies  — Propstt 
Toasts— Converse  and  Tell  Stories  Entertainmdy 

If  you  can’t  talk  to  the  point,  you  can't  caay  convirtiM 
—you  can’t  win Don’t  you  want  to  lie  a  winner?  1V« 
write  to-day.  Let  us  tell  you  by  mail  all  at>out  thic 
helpful  Course  and  prove  its  value. 

FUNK  A  WAGNALLS  COMPANY  Dept.  •»  NEW  TOU 


FRENCH-GERMAN 
SPANISH-ITALIAN 

k  Esoly  sod  Quickly  Msnered  by  At 

LANGUAGE-PHOKE 

METHOD 
Cooikincd  with  dw 

RosenUial  Method  ol 
Practical  Llngolstry 

This  is  the  natural  way  to  learn  a  foreign  Language.  You  bevtbelniN 
voice  ol  a  native  professor  (»x>nounce  each  w  tml  and  phrase.  He 
as  you  desire — slow  ly  or  quickly,  night  or  liay,  for  minutes  or  bouw  *  * 
time.  It  it  a  pleasant,  fascinating  study ;  no  tedious  rules  or 
ing.  It  is  not  expensive— all  memlters  of  the  family  caa  use  it  tw 
simply  practise  during  spare  moments  or  at  convenient  times,  • 
surprisingly  short  time  you  speak,  read  and  understand  a  new 

f»iw  ttiTU'  use  your  on-H  Cy/imier  or  Disc  talking  matkiiHU 
acquire  a  yorrigyi  /au^tagr.  Send  /or  particulars  and  koekUL 
THK  I.ANGUAGK  PHONE  METHOD 
•14  PnUaw  BuUdIng  •  West  4 Street  Few  Tirt 


Stop  Forgetting 


Increase  Your  Efnacncy 

The  great  secret  of  business  and  so^w*** 
is  theability  to  rememter.  .  I  can  .make  ^ 
mind  an  infallible  classified  index  from 


r 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


V^UUVCIIICUI,  ^ 

and  Authoritative  Than  ^ 


CIVIL  SERVICE 

!?[?"•  P*rt*  of  the  conntrjr.  Good  p«y,  iteadr 

-TT PMitloni.  euDgealal  aurroundings,  promotlona  OB 
■■Biiaort  noun,  annual  vacatlun  and  alcic  leave  with  pay. 
“J  appointed  yearly.  Both  sexes.  No  political 

^^■esrlr  JOO.OUO  classIDed  positions.  Common  school  edu- 
5“">iiilllclent.  .Full  Information  and  questions  used  by  the 
WlBerrlce  Commission  free. 

*WIAP  CHIESPONDENCE  COLLEGE,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C, 


ril  teach  you 
peisonally  by  mail.  14 
years  successful  teaching.  Big 
field  for  men  and  women.  You  can 
Earn  $18.00  to  $45.00  a  >Veek. 

^  CravfMtl,  B.  C.,  writes;  “Esmsd  ft.'OO.OO  wblls 
taklBf  count. '*  Write  today  for  eatalof.  fampltSt  sts. 

Detroit  School  of  Lettcrlnir* 

CHAS.  J.  KTROXG.  Founder  -.TO.L  I^eircit.  Mleb. 


This  Vtw  Creation  answers  with  11  in 
sathority  all  kinds  of  questions  in 
hiatory,  geography,  biography, 
tndes,  arts,  and  sciences,  sports 
foreign  phi^s,  abbreviations, 
etc.  Coneider  that  hvindreds  of 
Bapreme  Court  J  udges  concur  in  its 
fovor;  also  that  it  is  the  standard 
of  the  Ckivernment  Printing  Office 
tt  Washington : — statements  that 
can  be  made  of  no  other  dictionary 
yh-PwwUitMM.  Only  half  as  thick, 
only  half  as  heavy  as  the  Regular  £di- 
tioo.  Printed  on  exjx'nsive,  thm,  strong, 
opaque,  imported  mdia  paper.  What  a 
Bitifflaction  to  use  so  light  and  so 
TOiient  a  volume !  Size,  12;8  x  9^4  x 
2^  inclm  Weight,  only  7  lbs. 

I^dar  ElitioB.  Printed  on  strong  book 
paper  of  the  highest  quality.  Size,  12';^ 

1^x6  inches.  Weight,  14^  lbs. 

■m  tkaa  400,000  Vocabulary  Tcima. 

HaaiffJi  of  NEW  Words  aot  |i?en  in  any 
atlMT  dictioury. 

12,000  Biograpbical  Entries. 

New  CaaettM,  Bcarly  30,000  Sobjccta. 

Tbanawda  of  other  RefereKca. 

Orcr  6000  Uloatratioos.  2700  Pages. 

Ctlared  Plates  and  Half-Toae  EngraTuig: 

Iheonly  dictionary  with  the  new  divided  page, 

“A  Stroke  of  Genius.”  The  tyi^e  matter  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  tliat  of  a  15- volume  encyclopedia. 

WEITX  for  gpeelmeA  pare««  illQitrstionw,  etc.  Mention  this 
■HMtBe  end  receive  PR£E  n  set  of  pocket  mape. 

t.(C.IIIERRUM  GO.,  SPRINGFIEID,  MASS. 

Ovtr  70  yean  pnbUahere  of  the  Qonuine- Webster  Diclionarlee. 


any  other  English  Dictionary.  1 

,  We  invite  critical  cempariioa  with  all  ether  dictioBerie*.  ^ 


Per  Adv’t  in  Ererybodr’e  send  sample  paces,  maps,  etc. 


""" 


Now  we  have  The  Authority:  - 

Webster’s  New  Internatioiial 

The  ^erriamyiehsier 


WHY, 


T 


dre^  of  ffoodop^^an  and  testimonials  from  hundredisfMr 
students  asw  csrnina  tlOO  to  $500  a  nootb.  AddrtM  SMTMt  Aa 
Dept.21  NATIONAL  SALCSMKN'S  TfUlNlUa  AtSU 
CUeaso  Kansas  Citr  New  York  SsafnadM 


complete  coarse, 
per  cent.  Handy 
under  any  and  a 


ot  SO  per  cent  nor  per  cent,  but  100 
.’ket  else  text  books  enable  you  to  study 


y^erican  School 

Xmof  Correspondence.  Chicago.  USA. 


Short-Story  Writing 

A  counc  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history.  *—^*7*1^ 
and  writing  of  the  Sfl.rUtury,  uught  by  7 

Kw>nw.t>,  Editor  Uppincotfs  .Mapuinr  “ 

hundrt.i  Hohu  StHJv  Courses  uiuler  Preftssees  » 
Hsn’urd,  nroU'H,  Corsteil  and  leadind  {Msnes. 

SiO-Pnge  r.ul.g  Pree.  Writs  TsfcJ 
The  Home  Correspondence  Schoof 
Uept.  t4S,  ttpringWeld,  Sss. 


EVERYBODY’S  MAG.\ZINE 


New 

Pocket 

Size 


LAW 


Wondcrinl  New  System  ol 
Correspondence  Instruction 

Sixty  handy  pocket  size  law  volnmee  yoora  with  this 
great  law  course.  The  ONLY  complete  series  of  law 
text  books  EVER  PREPARED  FOR  CORRESPOND¬ 
ENCE  INSTRUCTION.  A  wonderful  combination  of 
theory  and  practice.  Written  esirecially  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  School  of  Correspondence  by  66  of  America’s  great¬ 
est  legal  authorities,  including  deans  and  professors  in 
leading  resident  university  law  schools,  judges  of 
federal  and  state  courts,  and  prominent  practicing 
attorneys.  HARVARD,  YALE,  PENNSYLVANIA, 
NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO.  WISCONSIN,  ILLINOIS. 
MICHIGAN,  and  other  great  universitiea  contributed 
to  this  wonderful  aggregation  of  legal  talent.  No  other 
correspondence  school  uses  these  remarkable  law  texts. 
No  other  school  can  supply  them.  Handsome  13  volume 
law  reference  library,  "American  Law  and  Practice." 
and  36  case  books  in  addition  to  the  60  pocket  text  books. 

America’s  Newest  and  Best 


Correspondence  LawCourse 


Twenty-eiffht  more  rabiecto— 30  more  authors  than  any 
other  correnpoudence  law  course.  The  last  word  in  Ameri¬ 
can  Law  and  Practice.  Everything  right  down  to  date. 
Every  branch  of  the  law  thoroughly  covered.  Stripped  of 
all  non-etwentials  and  useless  technicalities.  Written  in 
plain,  simple,  easily  understood  language.  All  legal  terms 
thoroughly  explained  and  made  perfectly  clear.  I(i0  per  cent 
ettciency  in  law  instruction.  Simple  method  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  you  to  get  ALL  the  knowledge  contained  in  the 


always  in  your  poi'ket^with  yon  at  all  times^take  advan¬ 
tage  of  every  spare  moment.  Saves  time.  Means  quicker 
admission  to  the  bar.  The  easiest,  best,  most  complete  and 
most  practical  correspondence  law  coune  ever  devis^ 

The  World’s  Greatest 


Correspondence  School 


For  sixteen  yean  the  American  School  of  Correspond¬ 
ence  has  stood  at  the  head  of  all  non-resident  educational 
institutions.  The  only  correspondence  school  in  the  United 
States  chartered  solely  as  an  educational  institution  for  the 
benefit  of  its  student^  not  as  a  commercial  enterprise  for 
the  benefit  of  stockholders.  Enjoys  the  proud  distinction  of 
having  naduated  a  higher  percentage  ot  its  students  than 
any  other  correspondence  school  in  the  world.  Posi¬ 
tively  the  best  school  for  VOU, 

CFhlT  FDFF  Sp^^bl  Law  Book,  **How  To  Acquire  a 
axiill  rmcij  Legal  Training,"  explains  all  about  this 
wonderful  new  system  of  law  instruction.  Send  for  it  today. 
Get  full  particulars  regarding  this  great  course  at  once. 
Eliminate  all  possibility  of  failure.  Be  sure  of  success.  Fill 
in  the  coupon  and  mail  it  to-day.  Better  do  it  BIGHT  KOW'! 


BECOME  I 
A  NURSE 


f  \  ■  WE  have  traiorithoc 

I  ^ I  'h‘;>r  own  bomef  toon 

1  I  »»0  ‘o  a  week  « 

%  ■  nurses.  Our  jndnv, 

Vki  r ^  y  .rS'tTiTa: 

i»aKc8  with  actttiieiiS 
cnci’S  of  Cb$Btai|ii 
Nur&i'S.  Forty  Hsht  illustrated  lesson  pages  sentfntUgl 
inquirers. 

The  Chautauqua  School  of  Nunni 

281  Main  Strewt  TkiitMwth  Tear  Jumtow^Kf. 


Earn  Largar  Salariaa  Than  Any  Othtr  Oast  MIm  ’ 

We  will  teach  you  to  be  a  high  grade  aalenHULia 
eiaht  weeks  by  mail  and  aasnre  you  definite  pra^aaittM 
from  a  large  number  of  reliable  finns  offering  onehmjlia 
to  earn  good  wages  while  you  are  learning.  No  tesrmm  a- 


MAKE 

MONEY 

WRITING 


WESTS  IDEAL  MEMORY  SYSTEM 

will  give  you  a  perfect  memory  and  increase 
roar  mental  efficiency  a50  per  cent.  Our 
free  booklet  tells  how,  gives  proof.  Special 
tuition  offer.  The  National  Press  Associ¬ 
ation,  l>ept.  K,  lncliaiiai>olis.  Inch 


OH'  FOF 


MEMORY 


rnsrs  am.  we  wamt  to  emv 

Now,  we  will  s«t  five  ros  isy  fnsl  ^ 
^or  A  lot  oi  fra*  UmN  if  yos  atswerdkw 
Nor  do  we  cUim  to  nuke  roe  rM  li  •  ^ 
But  if  you  are  anxious  to  develop  y«w  M 
with  a  successful  cartoosist,  so  yoo  go  wk 
WMiey,  send  a  copy  of  this  pictufc  wkfc  6 
in  stamps  lor  portfolU  of  lariooM 
l*so«n  plate,  and  let  us  explaia. 

T«  w.  t  mis  sown  «  oiinw 

Ul  l(i*r  M .  OntM.  i 


I  FREE  BOOK  COUPON  I 


Aaerfeu  School  of  Correspondence 

I  58th  SI.  and  Drexd  Avc..  CUcat*.  m.  | 

Gentlemen:— Pleane  send  me  your  FREE  Law  book, 

I  "How  To  Acquire  a  Legal  Training,"  and  full  particu-  I 
I  lars  regarding  your  wonderful  new  eyatem  of  corre- 
I  spondence  law  instruction.  1 


Everybody's  3-14 


Caricature.  Cartoon,  Comic.  Commercial.  Fash- 
.ion.  Newspaper  and  Magazine  Illustrating 
tau^K  by  mail.  Copy  this  sketch  and  send  ft  to 
us  with  six  cents  in  stamps  and  we  w  ill  send  you 
test  drawings  and  illustrated  book  explaining 
the  couraes. 

THE  BOSTON  SCHOOL  OF  DRAWING 
755E  Boyfatoo  StrMt  Boatoi,  Mon. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  4. 


Original  Sources 


In  this  wonderful  library  Tacitus,  for  example,  tells  how  he  Jrtrw  the  Christians  burned  before  Xero 
Plato  tells  how  he  watched  Socrates  drink  the  death-cup  of  hemlock,  Galileo  describes  his 
enwtions  when  looking  at  the  stars  through  the  first  cmde  telescope,  and  in  the  same 
ny  thousands  of  others  ^ive  the  inside  facts  about  themselves  and  the  great  events 
they  witnessed  and  took  part  in  — facts  which  the  ordinary  history  never  even 
■entions.  Every  account  is  in  the  exact  language  (translated)  of  the  original 
■anuscript,  papyms,  clay  tablet  or  inscribed  cylinder;  every  contribution  is 
from  an  actual  eye-witness  or  participant. 

An  Extraordinary  Bargain! 


It  W*iat  the  entire  unsold  edition  from  the  original  publisher*  we  secured  it  at 
■  ■aaasrdHsf  reduction.  We  offer  the  remaining  sets  to  ETerjrhodjr's  reade 
AT  LESS  THAN  HALF  of  the  original  price  because  we  sell  through  the  muls 

Note  that  the  attached  coupon  specifies  NO  SALESMAN  WIL 
vALL— no  agent’s  commission  to  pay.  Send  the  coupon  AT  ONCE  and 
**,*■11  mail  FREE  a  book  of  rare  documents  and  curious  inscriptio 
«d  ^  of  our  low  price  offer  ON  EASY  MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 
Rm  me  coupon  NOW.  You  assume  no  obligation.  Tbe  book  is  Free 

MARVELOUS  WORK  is  revolutionizing  modern  thou 
It  I  turning  upside  down  old  notions  and  ideas.  It  gives  the  auth( 

I”**,  rock  bottom  sources  of  our  knowledge  on  all  subjects  of 
■ma  interest  from  the  earliest  civilization  down  to  tonlar. 

OVtt  IM  RESEARCH  SPECIALISTS  spent  10  years 
lilhcnng  the  contents  of  this  great  work.  .Ancient  and  remote 
™  lontotten  civilizations  in  .all  parts  of  the  globe  were  un- 
*’rrri  and  age-buried  hieroglyphics  on  monuments,  tablets. 

Mbaked  bricks  and  palimpsests  yielded  their  secrets:  untiring 
■^rrs  ransacked  the  hidden  literature  of  every  age.  ancient. 

■"teral  and  modern,  to  find  the  "original  documents that 
J*!*™  Inc  civilizations  and  influenci'd  the  thought  and  life  of 
JVjnrld.  Nothing  like  it  has  ever  bi-en  attempted  or  thought 
•f^ore  You'll  be  amazed  at  the  wealth  of  information  this 
Wiue  library  contains. 

TOVLL  find  EVERYTHING  YOU  WANT  to  know 

Library  of  Original  Sources.  10  sumptuous,  massive 


ti&  head-bands,  printed  in  large,  clear  type  on 
"■•■•ad*  paper,  gold  tops— a  triumph  of  the  bookmaker’s  arL 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


^  King  Sennacherib 

i  OF  ASSYRIA,  2,600  years  ago,  inscribed  on 
-  ‘  sun-baked  bricks  his  own  story  of  his  great 
siege  of  Jemsalem,  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  This  curious  and  ancient 
record  tells  also  how  Sennacherib  “made  Nineveh  splendid,’’  how  he 
constructed  irrigation  systems  and  city  water-works.  But  Sennacherib 
is  only  one  of  the  thousands  of  world  leaders,  thinkers,  inventors,  and 
discoverers  who  tell  in  their  own  words  of  their  marvelous  achievements 
and  experiences  in  the  great  work — 

The  Library  of 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


Finish  This  Story  for 
Yourself— 

The  prl  got  $6  a  week  and  was  lonely.  “Piggy"— you  jjj 
imagine  his  kind — was  waiting  downstEiirs.  He  knew  wbert 
\  champagne  and  music  could  be  had.  But  that  night  the 
didn’tgo.  That  was  Lx>rd  Kitchener's  doing.  Butanotherniglit’ 

O.  HENRY 

tells  about  it  in  this  story,  with  that  full  knowledge  oi 
women,  with  that  frank  facing  of  sex,  and  that  clean  miiHi 
that  have  endeared  him  to  the  men  and  women  of  the  land 

From  the  few  who  snapped  up  the  first  edition  at  $125  a  set  beiort 
it  was  off  the  press,  to  the  60,000  who  have  eagerly  sought  the  beaulifgl 
volumes  offered  you  here — from  the  stylist  who  sits  among  kit  booluk 
the  man  on  the  street — this  whole  nation  bows  to  O.  Henry— and  kaik 
him  with  love  and  pride  our  greatest  writer  of  stories. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  274  stories,  in  12  big  volumet, 
you  get  for  25  cents  a  week,  if  you  send  the  coudoil 


To  Those  Who  Are  Quick 

KIPLING  lit 

Given  Away 


Never  was  there  an  offer  Uke  this.  Not  only  do  you  get  your  Zlf 
O.  Henry  stories  in  1 2  volumes  at  less  than  others  paid  for  one  volnnt 
of  the  first  edition,  but  you  get  Kipling’s  best  1 79  short  stories  and 
poems  and  his  long  novel  —  without  paying  a  cent.  You  get  18  / 
Y  volumes,  packed  with  love  and  hate  and  laughter — a  big  shelf  / 
if?  full  of  handsome  books.  /  / 


B.  J  Send  the  Coupon 
and  you  will  un> 
derstand  why  O. 
Henry  is  hailed  srs 

“The  American  KiplinK;"  "The  Y.M.C. 
A.  Bo^ccio;"  "Master  of  the  Short 
Stoiy^^"  “  Creator  of  a  New  Litera¬ 
ture  **  Discoverer  of  Romance  in 
New  York's  Streets;"  "The  American 
de  MauiwsMntj"  "The  Homer  of  the 
Tenderloin;"  ‘rounder  of  a  New 
Style;"  "America's  Greatest  Story  Tell¬ 
er;"  "The  20th  Century  Haroun-Al- 
Rashid  who  takes  srou  to  every  comm 
of  his  beloved  Bagdad— New  York." 


Send  the  Coupon  Without  Money 

You  get  both  sets  free  on  approval.  ^  If  you  don’t 

laugnbnd  cry  over  them — if  you  don’t  read  and 

re-read  and  love  them — send  them  back.  Address 

Otherwise  2S  cents  a  week  P|^s  for  them  all.  Don't 

wait — send  the  coupontoday.This  offer  istoo  good  JL./  Occupation.. 

to  last.  It's  only  the  avalanche  of  letters  from  ti,. 


Send  Coupon  and  you  will  under-  /^/ 
stand  M  never  before  why  other  e*. 
nations  are  going  wild  over  him.  /^/ 

Why  memorials  to  him  are  being  pre-  /^/ 
pared ;  why  universities  are  planning  / f/  a 

tablets  to  his  memory;  why  textbooks  /*s/  gtrics* 
of  English  Literature  are  including  / ,/ 
his  stories ;  why  colles^  are  dis-  / ^  '/  31  Irrsf 
cussing  his  place  in  literature;  /  ’/  NtwTiit 
why  Aeatrical  firms  we  vyjng  /  ,7  ^  appnsi 

for  rights  to  dramatize  ^  /.  /  cfcSics  ptid  hr  r-a  ^ 
•tones :  Why  nevrtpapersaJl  X  /  Hmn*s  ^ 

over  the  country  are  con-  /  umcs,  goldtopi.  Alaotk*; 

tinuaJly  offering  big  volume  set  ol  lOpliBg.  bay 

sums  for  the  right  to  cloth.  If  *  1^,  ^5 

reprint  his  stories. 

■  M  /r/  "id  ret*'"  >'>' 

■F  M  All  AIT  TsPX  charge.  Other*  ue.  1  will,  wt™? 

11  iTioiicy  <>»>».  wtu™ 


disappointed  people  that  made  us  extend  u 
this  long.  Send  the  coupon  today  and  be  glad. 

Review  of  Reviews  Co.,  30lrviBgPI.,N.Y.  ^ 


Occupation . 

'/  The  heautilul  three-quarter  leatlier  ^^Jes  dft 

f  HenryconsonlyalewcentsmoreavolunieasdhMP^ 

s  laeorite  binding.  For  a  set  ol  this  lusunotu  lnsiii* 
•end  $1.50  for  13  months. 


The  advertisements  in  Ever>-body's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 


Life 


in  spite 
of  every¬ 
thing —  deri- 
s  i  o  n ,  taunts, 
envy,  threats  or 
denials — will  posi¬ 
tively  issue  a  Proper 
Number  on  March  5. 
thus  ushering  in  a  new 
era  in  American  civiliza¬ 
tion.  Shortly  after  Life 
will  issue  a  Humorous 
Number — something  unparalleled 
jn  its  whole  career.  In  these 
circumstances,  please  everybody 
be  as  cheerful  as  you  can.  We 
assure  you  it’s  nothing  to  laugh  at. 

Whv 

be  a  yearly  subscriber  to  Life?  Why  sub¬ 
scribe  even  for  three  months?  Why  send 
cents  for  sample  copies?  Why  even 
it  from  your  newsdealer?  Why  send 
a  two-cent  stamp  for  a  copy  of  the  Minia¬ 
ture  Life?  Why  obey  that  impulse? 


Nothing  much.  He  has  just 
been  told  that  the  Proper 
Number  of  LIFE  will  contain 
only  things  that  are  proper. 


Enclosed 
find  One  Dol¬ 
lar  (Canadian 
$1.13,  Foreign 
$1.26).  Send  Life 
w  ''  for  three  months  to 

o' 


S'/. 


Open  only  to  new  subscribers;  no 
subscription  renewed  at  this  rate. 


LIFE,  24  West  31st  Street,  New  York  c 
Oik  Ytar  $5.00.  (CamaJiam  $5.52,  Fortiga  $6.04.) 


/ 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


LET  THESE  MEN 
HELP  YOU  UP! 


They  have  learned  through  many  years  of  fighting,  through  success 
— the  secrets  of  business  and  political  leadership.  They  have  gone 
to  the  top  to  places  where  all  new  methods  and  principles  of  business 
statesmanship  come  under  their  obser\'ation.  They  know  the  inner 
workings  of  the  big  world  of  finance  and  statesmanship. 

And  what  they  have  learned  they  are  ready  to  teach  YOU  through  the 


Master  Workers’  Library  /f| 


4  volumes,  in  silk  cloth  and  gold,  well  bound,  well  printed,  well 
illustrated  —  one  thousand,  five  hundred  pages  crowded  with  the 
ideas,  thoughts,  experiences,  instructions  that  will  help  YOU. 
Yours  free  of  charge  if  you  mail  the  coupon  below  at  once. 

VOLUME  t  VOLUME  2  j 

The  New  Freedom  TheDiificnlt  Art  of  Getting  1/ 

Bj  Woodrow  Wibon  Bj  John  D.  Rockefeller 

VOLUME  3  VOLUME  4  f  J- 

The  Empire  of  Bnsineu  Highways  of  Progress 

Br  Andrew  Cemecie  Br  Jeaeee  J.  Hill  |  ^ 

It  makes  no  difference  whether  you  are  just  begiiming  \  1  *' 

— or  whether  you  are  already  at  the  head  of  a  big  business  \ 

this  set  of  books  will  help  you.  It  makes  no  difference  \ 

what  you  are — business  man — professional  man  \ 

— writer— thinker — executive — in  these  pages  \ 

you  will  find  things  you  never  thought  of  or  heard  \ 

of  before.  Here  you  will  find  idea  after  idea  that 

will  be  worth  money  to  you — thoughts  that  may  \ 

even  change  your  whole  life.  For  these  are  the  ' 

intimate  rex'ealing  books  of  the  most  powerful 
men  in  America. 

GIVEN  AWAY 

With  World’s  Work  for  a  Year 

B«auM  we  know  that  reading  the  World’s 
Work  is  a  habit  easily  formed — we  give  you  this 
setfreesothatyouwulsubscribefortheWoRLo’s 
Work  next  year.  Send  the  coupon.  will 
bring  all  four  volumes — charges  prepaid  for  ex- 
amination.  _  At  the  same  time  we  will  enter  your 
name  for  World’s  Work  for  one  year.  If  you 
do  not  find  in  the  set  ideas  worth  many  dollars, 
send  the  hooks  back  at  our  expense.  Otherwise 
$1.00  a  month  for  four  months  pays  for  the 
magaxine — and  delivery  charges  on  the  books 
SEAfO  THE  COUPON  TO-DAY 
This  offer  closes  just  as  soon  as  World’s  Work 
subscription  lists  reach  a  certain  figure.  A  day’s 
delay  may  mean  a  disappointment.  Send  the 
coupon  to-day  without  money  for  your  four 
volumes  FREE. 

Doabicday,  Fagt  k  Co,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  4. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  LISTS  WILL  BE 
CLOSED  AT  THE  END  OF  MAY 

End  of  the  Sale,  Direct  to  the  Public,  of  the 

New  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 

Prices  to  be  from  $29  to  $50  more 
Discontinuance  of  Monthly  Payments 


THERE  IS  STILL  TIME  FOR  YOU  TO  DECIDE 

YOU  must  have  a  general  idea  of  the  characteristics  of  the  new 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  for  it  has  been  so  much  used  and  quoted 
and  talked  about  that  it  is  definitely  classed  as  one  of  the  greatest 
achievements  of  our  day.  But  what  you  probably  do  not  know  is  that  it 
is  a  “different"  kind  of  utility  book  from  any  that  has  ever  been  published; 
different  in  get-up,  different  in  contents,  different  in  style,  different  in 
method  of  construction,  different  and  better  suited  to  your  needs  in  the 
fact  that  it  was  built  for  service — for  your  service. 

YOU  CAN  DECIDE  How  much  the  book  SEND  FORTHE  PRO-  You  will  then  be 

— will  mean  to  you,  SPECTUS  TODAY  ®  position  to 

or  to  your  family,  only  after  you  have  seen  ■  -i  m  settle  the  matter 

the  prospectus  (sent  free  by  mail)  or  have  once  for  all,  .\ny  argument  in  favor  of  wait- 

called  at  one  of  our  five  offices  to  see  the  ing  until  tomorrow  is  also  an  argument  in  favor 

books  themselves,  their  beautiful  bindings  in  of  waiting  until  the  price  has  b^n  increased  in 
leather,  and  the  wonderful,  thin,  strong  India  America,  as  it  was  in  England  in  December 
paper  (described  as  an  “in«piVa/iono/gentu«”),  last,  and  that  is  surely  the  wrong  course  to 
upon  which  the  28,150  pages  of  text  are  take.  For  an  inquiry  form  tee  the  latt  page  of 
printed.  this  notice. 

58,000  SETS  HAVE  ALREADY  BEEN  SOLD  It  is  “the  most  successful  book  of  our 
■  time,”  and  has  been  bought  by  all 

classes.  The  photographs  of  its  owners  on  this  and  the  following  pages  show  some  of  the  fields 
in  which  the  new  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  is  performing  its  usual  function  of  furthering  the 
world's  work. 


A  Crest  Author 

Everyone  who  has  the  book  is  glad  that  he  has  it. 
^  Everyone  who  buys  it  now  will  be  glad  that  he 
It  cost  more — $29  to  $50  more,  according  to  binding. 


A  Great  loventor 


A  Great  Statesman 


new  YORK 
120  West  32d  Street 
ISiath  Floor) 


CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  TORONTO 

Peoples  Gas  BnildinS  Monadoock  BuildinS  Kent  Bnildios 


PHILADELPHIA 
945  Orexel  BuildinS 
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□  THE  PRICE 


A  Great  Educator 


A  Great  Business  Man 


A  Great  Manufacturer 


A  Great  Banker 


/£  paedia  Britannica  AFEWWEEKSHENa 

$29  to  $50  more  than  at  present— will  not  be  an  extravagant 
price  for  the  book ;  but  it  would  be  an  extravagance  for  you  to  fiay 
it  needlessly,  after  neglecting  this  opportunity  to  pay  less. 

ON  BEING  “ALERT” 

TO  be  “  alert  **  of  mind  does  not  mean  that 
one  must  jump  to  a  conclusion,  but  that 
when  a  conclusion  has  been  formed,  one 
must  be  in  readiness  to  give  instant  effect  to  it. 
The  word,  indeed,  comes  from  the  old  Itahan 
**air  erta!** — **Go  to  the  watch-tower!**,  the 
warning  which,  in  the  eventful  Middle  Ages,  sent 
lookouts  to  their  post  to  see  when  rapid  action 
would  be  necessary. 

The  ’public  have  shown  a/ertne«»  in  recognizing  the  merits  of  thf 
new  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  Those  who  are  alert  enough  to  ol.- 
tain  it  now  will  be  just  in  time  to  avoid  the  higher  price  which  is 
about  to  be  charged  for  it.  That  alertness  has  already  been  dis¬ 
played  by  more  than  fifty -eight  thousand  purchasers. 

If  you  become  aware,  today,  for  the  first  time,  of  the  e.\istence 
of  the  new  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  you  could  not  decide  whether 
or  not  to  purchase  it  without  previously  considering  its  merits.  But 
you  are  not  in  that  ))osition.  The  desirability  of  the  book  has  been 
demonstrated,  as  the  pictures  on  these  pages  amply  prove. 


A  Great  Senator 


THE  INEVITABLE  CHANGE 

The  impending  increase  in  the  price 
and  tlie  discontinuance  of  the  monthly 
payment  system  are,  of  course,  regret¬ 
table.  And  if  it  had  been  financially 
practicable  to  continue  indefinitely  the 
sale  on  the  present  terms,  no  change 
would  have  bwn  made.  But  the  change 
is  inevitable,  because  the  low  price 
not  yield  a  profit  commensurate  with  the 
large  inwsfment  ($1, 500,000)  wliich  the 
production  of  an  entirely  new  inventory 
of  all  human  knowledge  necessitated. 
Those  who  most  wish  to  see  the  book  in 
universal  use  must  accept  the  inevitable,, 
and  it  is  satisfactory  to  reflect  that  within 
the  next  few  weeks  thousands  of  persons 
will  buy  it  and  begin  to  make  use  of  it  who 
might  otherw  ise  have  remained  irresolute. 

WHY  MANY  HAVE  WAITED 

It  has  been  easy  to  say  *'the  book  will 
still  be  there;  if  I  find  I  want  it.’*  But 


that  cannot  much  longer  be  said.  It  vl 
not  be  “there" — in  its  present  acce*iUe 
position.  It  will  be  where  you  cm  pi 
it  if  you  pay  more  tlian  you  nwl 
piiy  today,  if  you  pay  that  higher  pn« 
in  cash  instead  of  paying  the  $5,  which  » 
all  you  need  pay  in  cash  today. 

The  neir  price  will  not  be  prohibitna 
It  will,  on  the  contrary,  be  considenh^f 
less  than  the  price  t<s7.50  per  volume)  d 
which  former  editions  were  published;  < 
w  ill  be  a  low  price  as  compared  with  the 
price  of  other  lHM)ks  and  other  artids 
which  can  l)e  compared  with  the 
clopaedia  Britannica  in  respect  of  tlw 
intrinsic  value  based  upon  their 
production,  and  of  their  usefulness  w 
the  pleasure  which  they  afford.  _B<n. 
from  another  point  of  view,  a 
relatively  high  or  low  according  to  who 
pays  it;  and  the  new  price  will  be  a  hip 
one  for  you  to  pay,  because 
have  the  opportunity  to  pay  so  mu**  ^ 


□  □ 
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T  may  safely  be  said  that  no  buyer  of  the  new 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  has  purchased  the  work 
without  first  having  asked  himself:  “/s  this  a  good 
t?”  and  then,  “/s  it  a  book  that  I  ought  to  buy  either 

nyself  or  my  family?” 

■  An  analysis  of  several  thousand  orders  for  the  new  Encyclo¬ 
paedia  Britannica  shows  in  a  rough  way  the  proportion  of 
buyers  in  different  classes. 

Far  the  largest  class,  amounting  to  more  than  one-third  of 
the  total  (just  above  34  per  cent),  is  made  up  of  members  of 
the  professions — lawyers,  doctors,  clergymen,  authors,  etc.  A 
small  part  of  this  class  b  wealthy;  the  great  majority  of  its 
numbers  are  in  moderate  circumstances. 

The  next  largest  class,  constituting  more  than  one-sixth 
(over  17  per  cent),  is  manufacturers  and  traders,  large  and 
small,  wholesale  and  retail.  In  this  class  the  small  manufact¬ 
urers  far  outnumber  the  large,  and  there  are,  of  course,  many 
more  retail  than  wholesale  merchants. 

Next  in  size  and  constituting  nearly  one-serenth  (14  per 
cent),  are  persons  in  small  businesses,  or  workers  with  com¬ 
paratively  small  incomes — clerks,  bookkeepers,  stenographers, 
salesmen,  agents,  artisans,  farmers,  etc. 

Very  nearly  as  large  {nearly  H  per  cent  of  the  total)  is  the 
class  of  universities,  colleges,  schools  and  libraries,  many  being 
institutions  with  small  appropriations  for  books. 

One-ninth  (11  per  cent)  of  the  total  is  made  up  of  women — 
mothers  of  families,  women  in  business,  or  the  professions  now 
so  generally  followed  by  women. 

About  one-twentieth  (5  percent)  of  the  total  of  this  classified 
subscription  list  is  oflScials  of  government  and  public  institutions; 
of  these  the  greater  part  are,  of  course,  on  small  salaries. 

One-twenty-fourth  (^%  per  cent)  are  bankers  and  financiers. 

It  is  evident  that  the  new  Encyclopaedia  Bri¬ 
tannica  is  being  sold,  not  merely  to  “bookish”  peo¬ 
ple,  nor  to  men  who  have  already  achieved  success 
or  fame,  but  principally  to  people  who  have  their 
way  to  make  in  the  world,  and  who  cannot  afford  to 
do  without  it,  even  though  their  incomes  are  small, 
because  they  recognize  in  it  an  aid  to  advancement. 

To  the  Man — or  Woman — Who  May  Say: 


A  Farm  Laborer 


A  Fireman 


Bookbinder 


A  Traveling  Salesman 


A  Bookkeeper 


A  Retail  Grocer 


,  Each  volume  (1000  pa(ea)  but  1  inch  (hicki  Bound  in  Full  Flexible  Sheepskin 

WHETHER  you  are  a  business  man,  a  farmer,  a  miner,  or  a  professional  mm; 
whether  you  are  a  manager  or  a  worker  in  a  factory,  store,  office  or  bank, 
you  would  certainly  be  interested 


(1)  in  the  story  that  is  told  in  the  prospectus 
of  the  preparation  of  this  wonderful  new  work  of 
universal  knowledge; 

(2)  the  organization  of  its  editorial  staff; 

(3)  the  distribution  of  the  work  among  28 
departments; 

(4)  the  writing  of  the  40,000  articles  by  the 
different  expert*  all  over  the  world  best  qualified  in 
each  branch  of  knowledge: 

(5)  the  editorial  supervision  and  co-ordination 
of  these  contributions  by  means  of  one  of  the 


most  elaborate  and  accurate  card  index  tplnu 
ever  installed; 

(6)  the  effort  and  success  of  editors  and  c<»- 
tributors  to  secure  lucidity  and  simplicity  (A  Afit, 

(7 )  the  bold  but  successful  idea  to  make  tkt 
encyclopaedia  easily  and  comfortably  usedbymeiaf 
of  light,  handy  India  paper  volumes; 

(8)  the  plan  to  sell  on  installments  and  at 
low  prices  to  ensure  a  rapid  and  large  sale  wiA 
the  work  was  new; 

(9)  the  human  interest  and  practical  mIw  d 
the  work  to  all  classes. 


There  are  three  questions  to  consider: 

1.  “  Shall  I  be  glad  to  have  the  new  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  in  my  home?’ 

2.  “Shall  I  order  it  now  while  I  can  get  it  for  $5  a  month?” 

3.  “Shall  I  wait,  knowing  that  if  I  do  purchase  it  later,  it  will  cost  me  $29 
more  and  be  sold  for  cash  payment  only?” 

LET  THE  PROSPECTUS  HELP  YOU  TO  ANSWER 

SENT  BY  MAIL  ON  RECEIPT  OF  REQUEST 


Application  for  the  Prospectus 

Manaser,  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA 
120  Weat  32d  Street.  New  York 

Send  me  by  mail  the  Prospectus  of  the  11th  Edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  with  particulars  of  present  prices,  bindings,  deferred  payments, 
bookcases,  etc. 


Profession  or  Business. 


44,000,000  words,  40,000  articles,  | 
pages  of  text  written  by  1,500  contributory 
dealing  with  “everything  under  the  sun, 
with  8,000  full-page  plates,  text  illustratioai 
and  maps,  cannot  be  described  in  a  few  | 
paragraphs,  nor  in  a  magazine  adverto- 
ment.  We  have,  therefore,  prepared  a 
large  prospectus  which  will  enable  you  to 
learn  as  much  as  you  will  need  to  know  ^ 
about  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  in 
case  you  wish  to  subscribe. 


Residence. 


Maint  Manufadurir^  Company't  Plant,  Nashua,  N.  //• 

Ons  c/  ike  Largest  Refrigerator  Pactoriee  in  <X«  World.  Covered  with  J^M  Aebeetoe  Roofing, 

Not  a  Cent  For  Paint 
or  Repairs  In  Twenty  Years 

The  great  plant  illustrated  above  was  covered  with  J-M  Asbestos  Roofing 
twenty  years  ago  and  in  all  that  time  it  has  not  cost  a  cent  for  maintenance. 

A  remarkable  record.  But  not  exceptional  for  J-M  Asbestos  Roofing. 
This  roofing  has  given  similar  service  for  fifteen  to  thirty  years  on  hundreds 
of  buildings  of  all  types. 

J-M  Asbestos  Roofing  never  requires  coating,  gravel,  or  any  other  form 
of  protection — because  it  contains  nothing  to  deteriorate. 

Made  of  Asbestos  (rock)  fibres  and  Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt — both  minerals. 

Literally  a  roofing  of  pliable  stone,  with  all  the  qualities  of  stone.  Gives 
perfect  fire  protection.  And  is  not  affected  by  heat,  cold,  salt  air  or  chemical 
lumes. 

Lower  in  first  cost  than  tin,  slate  or  shingles.  The  cheapest  of  all  roofings 
on  the  cost-per-year  basis.  J-M  Roofing  Cleats,  packed  in  each  roll,  make  joints 
absolutely  water-tight.  And  as  they  eliminate  the  smearing  of  seams  with 
black  cement,  they  give  the  roof  an  unbroken,  handsome  white  surface. 

Furnished  in  ready-to-lay  and  built-up  form.  Sold  direct  if  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you. 

Write  our  nearest  Branch  for  specimen  of  Asbestos  rock  and  Booklet  No.  3329 

H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  Asbestos  Shingles;  Roofings;  Stucco;  Pipe  Ooverli^;  Cold  Storage  Insulation;  Water¬ 
proofing;  Sanitary  Specialties;  Acoustical  Conation;  Cork  Tiling;  Fireproof  Doors;  etc. 
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New  York 

Omaha 


Pittsburgh  Seattle 
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St.  Louis  Washington 
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Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magaane  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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MT  CLEMENS  FAMDUSJINEPi 


Flash  Like  Genuine 


1S*U  •r  ciMn  tb«  U  •••  tr 
Curies  a  dosen  armloads  at  oi 
You'll  wooder  how  you  ever  mam 
without  it.  once  it  U  in  use.  Qul 
high— price  low. 

Saves  Time  and  Stej: 

•  Milbl.  eraaiMBtal  SirTiMta  parlsr, 
iwiBC-foM  and  a«k  mm.  All  stml,  maharj. 
EabtarHrsa.  Pddasailty.  Batls&eUoa 
.  Rasmatwd.  Writs  fbt  Ww  Bssk.  . 
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clendening*!j::v“I" 

Select,  homelike,  eoooomieal.  Suits 
of  parlor,  bedroom,  private  bath  for 
two  pereoDt.  $2.00  dail]^  Write  for 
Booklet  H.,  with  line  map  ci  city. 

~  washinotoiT pTc. 


To  Fatten  A  Thin  Purse 

Feed  it  —  stuff  it  with  Cold  Cash!  The  De- 
lineator’s  famous  Clover  Club  will  show  you 
J  how  to  earn  big  silver  coins  and  crisp,  crinkly  J 

bills.  For  over  three  ye2urs.  thousands  of  girls  and  women  the  country  over  have 
given  up  skimping  and  saving  and  are  buying,  with  money  of  their  own,  the  Me 
luxuries  dear  to  the  feminine  heart.  Y ou  can,  too !  The  way  is  pleasant,  digiuned 
There  is  nothing  to  pay.  You  incur  no  obligations.  The  little  Guide  to 
Moneyville”  will  lead  you  into  deep  four-leaf  “  Clover.”  Ask  for  a  free  cop)r- 
ask  before  bedtime  to-night !  Address 


Butterick  Building 


The  Money-making  Clovm*  Club 


New  York 


HOTEL  DBISCOLL 

Fares  D.  8.  Capitol.  Near 
Vnion  Station.  Amidst 
Show  Places.  Running 
Water,  Klectiic  Fans  In 
Rooms.  Bath  Gratis. 
Garage.  Music.  Am.  83, 
_ J  Eur.  81JW  up.  Rootlet.  • 

TU^U AMII  ITiN  M^ern  appo^lnt^ 
InEi  nAmiLlUn  ments;  homelike: 
Ideal  location  for  family  and  transient 
trade.  3  blocks  to  White  House.  Amer. 
plan.  82A0  up  per  day.  Booklet  and  map. 
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This  Comple,;te  io  braryjof 


IN6HANDY||yoi!UW^ 

i||r#i  liiil  iiiil  I II  ill  ' 

Only'lIJigg 


THIS  BEAUTIFUL 
BOOK— OUR  GIFT  | 
TO  YOU — teaches  the 
lover  of  beautiful  sil¬ 
ver  how  to  distinguish 
and  name  “period” 
and  modem  silver  in 
most  fashionable  use 
today;  how  to  under¬ 
stand  the  meanings 
beneath  changing 
fatshions  and  styles  of 
decoration;  how  to 
knoio  silver  whert  you 
buy  it.  “Chats  About 
Silver”  also  pictures 
in  words  and  drawings 
court  scenes  in  rich, 
historic  times.  It  ex¬ 
plains  the  meaning  of 
this  beautiful  Reed  & 
Barton  Heppelwhite 
spoon.  A  request  will 
bring  this  book  to  you. 


the  fcctor— the  teacher — the  minister — the  man  who 
*oAi  (or  others — the  man  who  works  (or  hirnseK — the 
ata  who  writes — the  man  who  has  money  and  the  man 
skohssnot — EVERY  MAN.  This  Library  is  a  work  to 
Kid  It  odd  times  and  a  reference  work  combined.  The 
jnfiiise  is  simple,  direct,  plain,  and  it  covers  every  sub> 
i«t  you  need  to  know  about.  Here  are  just  a  (ew  o( 
them.  "Wills”  —  "Mortgages”  —  “Deeds”  —  "Farm 
Landlord  and  Tenant”  —  "Leases"  —  "Copy- 
■tllite"— "Trade  Marks” — "Partnerships” — “Letters  of 
Credit”— "Trustees” — "  Corporations  ” — “Stockholders" 
^Dividends  ” — "  Marriage  " — "  Parental  Relation  ” — 
‘loplayCT  and  Employee  ” — "  Assault  ” — "  De(amation  " 
— “UW  " — "  Criticism  ” — "  Self  Defense  ” — "  Automo- 
5“l*ws”  —  "Patents”  —  "Contracts” —  "Fraud” — 
__Duiages” — "Negotiable  Paper” — "Indorsements” — 
•jwaiseory  Notes” — "Checks” — "Bills  of  Exchange” 
—  Boodt" — "Agents” — "Banks” — "  Bankruptcy,”  etc. 


HERE  IS  OUR  SPECIAL  OFFER 


■«voFLA^ui';;i.  % 

w  bouad  is  Buckram.  II  , 
lima^  wiU, 

2  n»  ll  M  psTSKHt. 


'  ment,  and  Si  a  month  ther^ 
%  after  for  8  months.  But  if 
A  you  do  not  wish  to  keep 
w  ^  the  books  after  seeing 
wit  ^  them,  then  you  may 
y  you  %  gjnd  them  back  at 
%  our  expense. 
*  "«*«d  ^  That’s  fair. 

Isn’t  it?  Mail 
%  Coupon  B«- 

.  %  low  at 

^  '  O  n  e  a. 


Reed  &  Barton 

EsUblished  1824 

Taunton  Massachusetts 

Represented  at 

Fd*  Ave.  and  32d  Sc  4  Maiden  Une,  New  York 

Boston  Chicaso  San  Frandaco  Loodoa  Paris 
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EVERYBODY’S  for  APRIL 


GEORGE  RANDOLPH  CHESTER 
Author  of  “WHEELS  WITHIN  WHEELS” 


WHEELS 
WITHIN  WHEELS 


An  Unusually 
Fine  Number 


Lout  for  the  wonderfully  intricate  cleverness  of  the 
D  plot,  you’d  never  dream  that  the  creator  of 
Wallingford  wrote  “Wheels  Within  Wheels.” 
It’s  absolutely  different. 

An  Italian  Princess,  a  Russian  Duke,  a  young  American 
firearms  manufacturer,  a  German  calico-salesman,  and  a 
miserably  poor  Arab,  who  have  seemingly  no  possible  con¬ 
nection,  are  all  mixed  up  in  each  other’s  lives  in  the  most 
amazing  fashion.  Mr.  Chester  juggles  these  characters  be¬ 
fore  you  in  an  unusually  skilful  and  entertaining  story. 
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Earning  $10:£2  In  Spare  Time 
Is  As  Good  As  Finding  Money 

If  you  knew  of  a  street  where  you  could  go 
during  your  spare  hours  and  find  a  dollar  or 
more  for  every  hour  you  were  there,  you  would 
be  on  that  street  at  every  opportunity. 

On  every  business  block  in  your  town  there 
are  many  dollars  waiting  for  you  to  come  and 
find  them.  They  are  in  the  pockets  of  men 
who  are  w’aiting  to  exchange  them  for  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  Everybody’s  as  soon  as  the  right  person 
comes  along  and  suggests  such  an  exchange. 

Everybody’s  is  indispensable  to  the  pn- 
£ressive  man,  be  he  banker,  merchant,  doctor, 
lawyer  or  an  employee  of  any  of  these.  Many 
of  these  men  send  their  subscriptions  to  us. 
And  there  are  still  others  who  are  not  reading 
the  magazine  now  but  who  would  gladly  sub¬ 
scribe  if  it  was  called  to  their  attention. 

You  could  call  on  all  of  these  men  during 
your  spare  time  and  easily  secure  their  sub¬ 
scriptions.  We  will  pay  you  for  each  subscrip¬ 
tion,  and  mighty  liberally,  too.  The  pay  is  so 
liberal  that  you  can  easily  earn  a  dollar  or  more 
for  every  hour  you  put  in.  And  you  may  work 
when  you  choose  and  as  much  or  little  as  you 
choose. 

No  investment  of  any  kind  is  required,  no 
previous  experience  necessary.  We  will  send 
all  necessary  supplies  and  full  instructions  free 
of  charge.  You  may  begin  work  as  soon  as 
you  hear  from  us — and  you  get  your  money  as 
soon  as  it  is  earned. 

Better  write  to  us  right  away.  It  may 
mean  many  dollars  a  week  extra  money  for  you. 

Department  E — Desk  3 


Sprins  and  Macdousal  Sts,  NEW  YORK 


'^^ybodg's 
a^azme 


Better  Send 
That  Letter  Now 
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"lot 

Dishes 


will  not  injure 

a  table  finished  with  Valspai 


The  fear  of  blistering  the  sur¬ 
face  of  your  tables  and  side¬ 
boards  is  eliminated  if  you  use 
Valspar.  A  hot  dish  may  be  placed 
upon  a  Valsparred  table  without 
injury — no  roughness  or  white 
spots  result. 

That’s  a  good  deal  to  say  about  a 
varnish. 

We  say  even  more  about  Valspar — 
that  boiling  water  will  not  harm  it. 
Ask  your  furniture  dealer  to  show 
you  furniture  finished  with  A’^alspar, 
and  see  its  beautiful  dull  finish. 
Look  for  the  label,  “Finished  with 
Valspar”. 

Valspar  is  the  only  varnish  that 
will  stand  the  boiling  water  test — 


the  only  varnish  that  water,  hot  or 
cold,  will  not  turn  white— the  only 
varnish,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
can  be  washed  with  soap  and  water 
without  danger  to  its  brilliancy. 

Go  into  any  store  that  sells  varnish 
and  get  a  can  of  A'alspar  for  home 
use — for  floors,  doors,  etc. 

—  and  ask  the  dealer  to  tell  you 
about  our  guarantee — money  hack 
if  not  satisfied. 

Hav^e  your  old  furniture  refinished 
with  Valspar. 

A  4-oz.  sample  will  be  sent  on 
receipt  of  10c  in  stamps  to  cover 
mailing  and  package. 

Nearest  dealer’s  name  on  request 


VALENTINE  &  COMPANY 


®|aR  -VA'-INT^llES 

452  FOURTH  AVENUE  Established  1832  NEW  YORK  CITY 
NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  BOSTON  TORONTO  PARIS  AMSTERDAM 

W.  P.  FULLER  &  CO..  San  Francisco,  Agents  for  Pacific  Slope 
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DISCOMFITURE 

g/"  the 

DANES 


LEAVITT  ASHLEY  KNIGHT 


'Being  the  First  Authentic  Account 
of  Conquest  Insurance 


DECORATIONS  BY  M.  L.  BLUMENTHAL 


reader  will  recall  that  in  Volume  VTI.  I  sketched 
^  the  revolutionary  discovery  of  five  hundred  tons 

(( O  radium  in  the  great  Copenhagen  mine.  This 
mine  belonged  to  the  Danish  Government,  which 
then  awoke,  one  fine  August  morning,  to  find  itself 
the  richest  in  the  world.  In  the  present  volume  I  shall  describe 
the  astounding  consequences  of  Nature’s  prodigal  gift  to  that 
once  sober  and  plodding  folk. 

Within  the  space  of  five  years  Denmark  had  sold  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  tons  of  radium  to  hospitals,  laboratories,  fac¬ 
tories,  and  governments.  In  spite  of  tremendous  depreciation, 
this  quantity  netted  the  Danish  Treasury  a  round  four  billion 
dollars.  When  this  was  made  known,  the  cafes  of  Cop)en- 
hagen  buzzed  day  and  night  with  but  one  question:  “What 
shall  we  do  with  it?” 


“we,  have  surprised 
THEM  UTTERLY,”  EX¬ 
ULTED  THE  ADMIRAL. 
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The  answer  was  all  too  easy.  As  if  ob¬ 
sessed  by  evil  spirits,  the  p)eople  of  Den¬ 
mark  clamored:  “Our  fatherland  must  be¬ 
come  a  world-p)ower.  We  must  take  our 
place  high  up  in  the  company  of  nations. 
Let  us  build  up  great  colonies  oversea. 
Give  us  a  strong  navy  to  protect  them,  and 
a  mighty  army 
at  home  to  shield  ] 
us  from  our 
neighbors’  land- 
hunger.  Poor, 
we  were  safe 
from  attack.  But 
with  four  billions 
cash  in  Copenha¬ 
gen  w'e  may  be 
sure  that  every 
diplomat  from 
St.  Petersburg  to 
Madrid  is  schem¬ 
ing  nights  against 
us.” 

The  newspa¬ 
pers  of  Europ)e 
took  all  this  table 
chatter  as  a  joke. 

And  the  Danes 
were  eager  that 
they  should;  for, 
had  either  Eng¬ 
land  or  Germany 
suspected  that  secret  agents  scoure 

the  tiny  state  potentates  with  rich 

was  in  deadly 
earnest,  its  huge 

ambition  would  have  been  strangled  as  soon 
as  a  battleship  could  steam  across  the  North 
Sea.  Suddenly  the  whole  country  stoppied 
talking  about  the  dream,  and  began  burn¬ 
ing  a  scheme  to  drain  and  fill  in  Kiel  Bay 
and  the  channels  around  Fuenen  for  the 
raising  of  Swedish  oats.  But  this  w’as  a 
monumental  ruse.  All  the  while  secret 
agents  w'ere  scouring  the  w’orld,  sounding 
minor  potentates  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  South 
America  with  rich  territories  to  barter. 

It  is  now  quite  certain  that  even  these 
crafty  and  seductive  dealings  for  a  Colonial 
Empire  would  have  come  to  naught  had 
not  a  second  miracle  happened.  On  the 
1 2th  of  August  the  United  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica  offered  to  sell  its  entire  navy  to  Den¬ 
mark  for  $700,000,000  cash.  On  the  15th 
the  money  was  paid  to  the  United  States 
minister,  in  the  parlor  of  his  Copenhagen 
residence.  And  two  hours  later  the  North 


Atlantic  squadron  steamed  out  of  Kevr 
York  harbor,  at  its  mastheads  the  WWte 
Cross  of  Denmark. 

It  all  happiened  before  the  European 
Pow’ers  had  a  chance  to  gather  their  wits. 
For  more  than  a  week  Downing  Street  and 
Quai  d’Orsay  solemnly  announced  to  re¬ 
porters  and  anx¬ 


ious  militar>’ in¬ 
quirers  that  the 
whole  story’  was 
a  whopping  hoax. 
And  the  Prime 
Minister  was  r^ 
peating  this  as¬ 
surance  to  some 
friends  on  board 
ayachtoff  Folk^ 
stone  —  when 
forty-five  IMiite 
Crosses  steamed 
past,  under  each 
a  super -Dread¬ 
nought.  The 
wash  of  them 
spattered  the 
Prime  Minister’s 
new  silk  shirt.... 


secret  agents  scoured  the  world,  sounding 

POTENTATES  WITH  RICH  TERRITORIES  TO  BARTER. 


You  don’t  un¬ 
derstand  all  this 

THE  WORLD,  SOUNDING  Stuff,  dO  yOU? 
IRRITORIES  TO  BARTER.  It’s  from  Profess- 
or  Henry  Smith¬ 
sonian’s  “Histo¬ 
ry  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  War”  (New 
York.  12  vols.  8vo.  Net  $22.50).  The  work 
is  quite  unreadable.  Its  chief  defect  is  that 
it  has  not  yet  been  written,  inasmuch  as  its 
distinguished  author  is  not  yet  bom. 

But  it  will  be  written. 

How  do  we  know?  Because  all  huinan 
history  is  one  record  of  the  slow  but  irresist¬ 
ible  triumph  of  common  sense  and  kind- 
heartedness  over  thick  wits,  superstition,  and 
brutality.  Because,  slowly  but  surely,  peo¬ 
ple  are  coming  to  see  that  the  affairs  of  a 
government  are  their  business  and  must  be 
run  for  their  benefit. 

Some  fine  day  people  are  going  to  stop 
being  emotional  on  the  subject^ of  war. 
They  are  going  to  figure  the  whole’question 
of  national  defense  and  offense  in  dollare 
and  cents.  They  are  going  to  regard  big 
guns  and  armor-plate  as  the  house-owner 
regards  lightning-rods,  not  as  the  savage 
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regards  the  lightning.  Not  as  instruments 
of  divine  wrath,  but  as  a  detail  of  national 
housekeeping. 

And  when  that  day  comes  the  strangest 
thing  in  the  world’s  history  will  happen : 

The  public  will  invest  in  Conquest  Insur¬ 
ance. 

What’s  that?  The  big  insurance  com¬ 
panies  can’t  tell  you.  They  don’t  sell  con¬ 
quest  policies — at  least  not  under  that  label. 

A  life-insurance  policy  insures  a  man’s 
family  against  losses  due  to  his  death.  A 
fire-insurance  policy  insures  the  holder 
against  the  loss  of  his  property  by  fire. 
Conquest  insurance  would  insure  citizens 
against  loss  of  property  through  conquest. 

Captain  Jinks,  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  has  a 
cozy  home  in  Brooklyn  near  the  Navy  Yard. 
He  suffers  from  Hearst’s  Disease  (Japano- 
phobia),  and  devoutly  believes  that  the 
Mikado  is  seizing  Mexico  and  will  shortly 
sneak  over  a  back  fence  along  the  Rio 
Grande  and  march  a  million  veterans  into 
Manhattan  before  you  could  say  Noguchi- 
Yamashamashaski.  Captain  Jinks  loves 
his  wife  and  children.  Captain  Jinks  is  not 
rich.  He  hates  to  think  of  his  pretty  home 
turned  into  a  bonfire  under  the  storm  of 
Japanese  shells.  So  he  takes  out  a  conquest- 
insurance  policy  for  $io,<X)0 — and  thereafter 
sleeps  in  peace. 

There’s  the  idea.  Only — as  things  will  go 
in  Professor  Smithsonian’s  day,  it  won’t  be 
a  Captain  Jinks  who  will  take  out  the  policy, 
and  it  won’t  be  an  ordinary  hungry  agent 
who  will  issue  it  for  a  big  private  company. 
It  will  be  a - 

But  wait  a  few  minutes!  We  hear  the 
Standpatters  pattering  their  standard  pat. 
“This  is  an  alcoholic  reverie,  good  friend,” 
say  they,  “a  pleasant  little  dip  into  a  sea  of 
silliness.  Nothing  more.  Try  a  bromide!” 

CONQUEST  INSURANCE  IS  VERY  OLD 

We’d  like  to  claim  that  we  have  been  air¬ 
ing  a  bright  little  idea  of  our  own,  our  very, 
very  own.  It  would  give  us  a  pleasant  feeling 
around  the  chest  to  think  that  nobody  else, 
since  the  Cave  Men  scratched  their  thoughts 
on  mastodon  bones,  had  ever,  ever  thought 
the  pretty  thought  of  Conquest  Insurance. 
But  we  can’t  raise  the  feeling,  because - 

Away  back  in  the  thirteenth  century  the 
canny  Italians  of  the  big  p>ort-towns  bought 
and  sold  conquest  insurance  on  a  grand 
scale.  In  fact,  this  particular  policy  is  one 


of  the  original  breeds  of  insurance.  The 
bankers  of  Venice,  Genoa,  and  Naples  in 
those  days  used  to  sign  papers  with  the 
sturdy  merchantmen  somewhat  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  effect: 

“In  consideration  of  seven  hundred  and 
seventy-seven  ducats  Guido  Maravelli, 
banker,  doth  covenant  with  Ricco  Uomo, 
captain  of  the  good  ship  Libertina,  sailing 
from  Venice  to  Alexandria,  to  reimburse 
him,  said  captain,  for  such  of  his  goods 
aboard  the  Libertina  as  may  in  God’s  Provi¬ 
dence  be  lost  to  him,  Ricco  Uomo,  through 
the  violence  of  storms  encountered  on  the 
journey  from  Venice  to  Alexandria;  and  for 
such  other  losses  as  he  may  incur  at  the 
hands  of  the  pirates  on  the  same  Voyage. . . .” 

Observe  the  pirates!  If  they  w’age  war 
on  Ricco  Uomo;  if  they  shoot  his  pilot  on  a 
night  of  darkness,  clamber  over  the  side, 
cut  the  bo’sun’s  gorge,  seize  the  ship’s  treas¬ 
ure-chest,  and  make  off  wdth  low  chuckles 
toward  the  lion-haunted  dunes  of  Tripoli, 
then  what? 

Why!  Poor  old  Ricco  Uomo  comes  whim¬ 
pering  home,  swears  to  his  injuries  and  de¬ 
privations,  and  forthwith  the  honest  Guido 
Maravelli,  party  of  the  first  part,  pays  him 
his  losses. 

CONQUEST  INSURANCE  NOT  SO  STRANGE  AS 
THE  COMMON  FORMS 

If  that  isn’t  conquest  insurance,  what  is? 
There  you  have  a  man  worsted  in  a  contest 
of  arms.  You  see  the  enemy  strip  him  of 
his  possessions  by  an  act  of  violence.  And 
you  behold  the  insurer  making  reparation.  If 
this  doesn’t  suit  you,  we  might  cite  modem 
instances  from  Lloyd’s.  There  have  been 
many  cases  of  unmistakable  conquest  in¬ 
surance  by  the  underwriters  of  that  famous 
institution.  They  have  frequently — but 
particularly  in  earlier  days — insured  ships 
and  cargoes  exposed  to  the  hazards  of  war. 
Blockade-runners,  for  instance. 

But  even  if  there  had  never  been  a  case  of 
conquest  insurancej  that’s  no  reason  why 
there  shouldn’t  be.  ,’Modern  insurance  aims 
to  distribute  and  thus  soften  the  shock  of 
economic  misfortune.  It  taxes  the  many  a 
little,  that  the  few  may  not  be  crushed  by  a 
morning’s  wind-storm  or  a  flash  of  lightning 
or  a  partner’s  death  or  a  thief’s  looting. 
No  matter  what  the  manner  of  disaster,  the 
insurance  system  aims  to  mitigate  it  as  far 
as  remuneration  can.  So  to-day  you  may 
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insure  almost  anything.  Y our  house  against 
a  leaky  water-pipe,  second-story  men,  and 
small  boys  with  sling-shots.  The  lot  your 
house  stands  on  against  all  other  claimants 
to  its  title.  Your  trunk  while  it  is  traveling 
from  town  to  country.  Your  pictures 
against  fading  and  cracking  and  crumbling. 
Your  orchard  against  drought  and  hail  and 
wind.  You  can  even  insure  your  wife 
against  twins.  (Though  how  they  reckon 
the  damages  here  is  something  of  an  actu¬ 
arial  mystery.) 

Certainly  all  this  is  queerer  than  protect¬ 
ing  Captain  Jinks,  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  against 
Japanese  bom.bs.  And  much  of  it  is  less 
sensible  too. 

Of  course,  the  Captain,  finding  no  com- 
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pany  willing  to  offer  him  a  policy,  might 
accomplish  his  purpose  in  another  way. 

THE  TWO  FORMS  OF  INSURANCE 

He  might  escape  the  perils  of  the  great 
Asiatic  invasion  by  turning  his  Brooklyn 
home  into  a  bomb-proof,  siege-proof  for¬ 
tress.  He  might  put  on  chrome-steel  clap¬ 
boards,  six-inch  armor-plate  roofing,  and 
steel-shuttered  windows.  He  might  stock 
his  cellar  with  food  and  ammunition  for  a 
ten-year  siege.  But — the  neighbors  might 
protest,  Mrs.  Jinks  might  wax  viperish  over 
the  elbow-grease  required  in  opening  the 
shutters,  the  Lunacy  Commission  might 
detain  good  old  Jinks  for  examination;  and. 
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CONQUEST  INSURANCE  MAY  NOT  BE  AS  OLD  AS  THE  DAYS  WHEN  CAVE  MEN  SCRATCHED  THEIR 
THOUGHTS  ON  MASTODON  BONES;  BUT  IT  IS  VERY  OLD. 
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most  fatal  of  all  difficulties,  Jinks  probably 
would  not  have  the  money  to  install  these 
wonderful  improvements. 

We  don’t  usually  think  of  that  procedure 
as  a  form  of  insurance.  But  it  is.  It  serves 
the  same  purpose  as  an  insurance  policy. 
Indeed,  we  may  say  more.  It  is  pure,  direct 
insurance.  People  are  driven  to  substitute 
the  policy  whenever  the  direct  form  of  in¬ 
surance  by  material  protection  is  either  im¬ 
possible  or  too  costly.  There  would  be  no 
tire  insurance  of  the  familiar  sort  if  every 
man  could  afford  to  build  a  solid  concrete 
house.  Nor  would  there  be  marine  insur¬ 
ance  if  any  old  tar  could  build  cheaply  an 
unsinkable,  unburnable  ship.  In  short,  in¬ 
surance  through  a  company  is  a  makeshift. 
But  it  is  generally  an  inevitable  one. 

cap’n  jinks’s  bomb-proof  house,  can 

THE  STATE  AFFORD  IT? 

Now  comes  a  question  of  prodigious  im¬ 
portance  to  all  of  us.  Cap’n  Jinks  doesn’t 
go  in  for  conquest  insurance,  nor  do  many 
^  his  fellow  citizens.  They  leave  this  task  to 
tkeGcvernment.  They  are  Socialists  when  it 
comes  to  insuring  themselves  against  the 
enemy  from  without.  They  don’t  know 
that  they  are;  but  for  that  ignorance  they 
are  all  the  more  ardent  Socialists.  Govern¬ 
ment  insurance  against  invasion  and  loss 
through  hostile  plundering  is  universal 
to-day.  But - 

It  is  almost  entirely  the  primitive  kind  of 
insurance.  Like  Cap’n  Jinks’s  bomb-proof 
home  in  Brooklyn,  you  know.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  simply  insures  its  citizens  against  con- 
(luest  by  trying  to  make  its  territories  uncon¬ 
querable.  And  people  are  beginning  to  see 
that  this  is  an  impossible  undertaking.  And 
worse  than  impossible!  It  leads  to  bank¬ 
ruptcy  and  thence  to  war,  the  very  thing 
that  was  to  have  been  assiduously  shunned. 

Cap’n  Jinks  can  insure  his  house  against 
fire  by  making  it  concrete  throughout.  But 
fire  is  always  fire.  Suppose,  though,  that  it 
got  hotter  when  it  found  Jinks  trying  to 
hafiSe  it!  Suppose  it  competed  with  Jinks’s 
cement;  raged  more  and  more  furious,  as 
the  cement  grew  harder,  until  it  finally 
cracked  it!  There  you  have  the  analogy  to 
government  conquest  insurance  by  arma¬ 
ment. 

Many  observ'ers  have  pointed  out  that 
the  governments  of  Europe  to-day  are 
struggling  to  insure  themselves  against 


conquest  in  a  fashion  that  would  provoke 
laughter  were  it  not  fraught  with  immeas¬ 
urable  disasters.  The  Captains  Jinks  of 
London  are  building  forts  and  super- 
Dreadnoughts,  to  insure  themselves  against 
conquest  at  the  hands  of  the  Kapitaene 
Jinks  von  Berlin.  The  Kapitaene  Jinks 
von  Berlin  are  building  wonderful  dirigibles 
and  entrenchments  and  long-distance  guns, 
to  insure  themselves  against  the  prospect  of 
MM.  les  Capitaines  Jinks  de  Paris  sleeping 
with  muddy  boots  in  German  beds.  And  all 
the  time,  still  and  sinister,  the  Slav  schemes 
in  his  shivering  solitudes:  schemes  against 
the  peace  of  Asia  and  against  the  peace  of 
Europe;  thrusts  his  troops  into  Manchuria, 
embroils  the  witless  and  miserable  Balkans 
with  one  another,  bolsters  the  Turk,  and 
blocks  the  German. 

Can  any  State  afford  to  play  this  game? 
The  records  give  unchallengeable  answer. 
Every'  million  spent  by  Captain  Jinks  of 
London  is  straightway  neutralized  by  a 
million  in  Berlin  and  another  million  in 
Paris.  If  a  new  ship  here,  a  new  ship  there. 
If  an  e.xtra  battalion  in  one  uniform,  an 
extra  battalion  in  every  other  one.  And 
the  cost  of  it  all?  Senator  Gerv'ais,  one  of 
the  first  military  authorities  of  France,  has 
lately  measured  “the  frenzy  of  military 
preparations  throughout  Europe,”  and  he 
estimates  that  “armed  peace”  is  costing  the 
world  about  an  even  billion  dollars  yearly. 

The  new  French  and  German  army  laws 
summon  i,5cx),ooo  men  to  the  flag  every 
twelvemonth.  Austria’s  war  minister  is 
planning  to  increase  the  “peace”  standing 
army  from  464,000  to  600,000.  And  the 
military  budget  of  France  amounts  to 
$240,000,000 — which  is  e.xactly  what  France 
spent  in  1871,  while  at  war  with  Prussia. 
Our  own  country  is  spending  $280,000,000 
a  year.  But  why  quote  more?  All  this  is 
an  old,  old  story. 

And  so,  too,  is  its  moral:  the  method  de¬ 
feats  its  own  end.  The  more  a  nation  squan¬ 
ders  on  arms,  the  more  it  is  obliged  to 
squander.  The  whole  miserable  game  is 
like  the  morphine  habit.  To  produce  the 
effect,  you  have  to  increase  the  dose 
steadily — until  death. 

HOW  INSURE,  THEN? 

What  the  nations  of  Europe  will  do  to 
rid  themselves  of  this  intolerable  false  in¬ 
surance,  we  can  not  even  conj’ecture.  The 
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situation  is  horribly  complicated  by  a  host 
of  race  prejudices,  old  political  grudges,  the 
struggle  for  national  existence,  and — above 
all — by  Russia,  a  country  (or  rather,  a  na¬ 
tion-owning  clique  of  medieval  landlords) 
whose  oflBcial  aims  and  methods  are  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  It  looks  like  a  hopeless 
deadlock  that  will  end  only  with  the  com¬ 
plete  exhaustion  and  collapse  of  one  or  two 
of  the  nations  involved. 

But  how  about  our  own  country?  Ah! 
Here  is  a  very  different  situation!  So  very 
different,  indeed,  that  any  good  insurance 
man  can  advise  Captain  Jinks  of  Brooklyn 
and  his  compatriots  how  to  shun  the  deadly 
Europ>ean  vice  of  militarism. 

Let  the  Government  imitate  the 

GREAT  STEAMSHIP  AND  RAILWAY  CORPORA¬ 
TIONS.  Let  it  establish  a  reserve  fund 

THAT  WILL  BE  DRAWN  UPON  ONLY  IN  CASE 
OF  A  WAR  OF  INVASION,  AND  THEN  ONLY  FOR 
A  MINIMUM  DEFENSE  AND  FOR  OFFSETTING 
ACTUAL  LOSSES  INCURRED. 

Our  present  navy  will  surely  suffice  for 
many  years,  if  used  only  as  a  defense  against 
aggressors.  Suppose,  then,  we  spend  only 
$$0,000,000  a  year  hereafter  for  maintain¬ 
ing  the  present  battleship  crews  and  a  very 
small  army.  That  would  allow  us  to  set 
aside  no  less  than  $230,000,000  a  year,  with¬ 
out  increasing  taxes  at  all.  For,  remember, 
we  are  now  squandering  $280,000,000  a  year 
on  army  and  navy  (let  alone  the  pension 
list). 

Now  let  us  make  a  pure  assumption — and 
a  foolish  one.  Supp)ose  that  the  risk  of  con¬ 
quest  could  be  precisely  figured  by  the 
actuaries;  and  suppose  they  discovered  that 
the  chances  are  the  United  States  will  be 
invaded  once  every  twenty-five  years.  (As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  country  will  not  be  in¬ 
vaded  once  in  a  hundred  years.  But  more  of 
this  later.)  How  shall  we  be  prepared  to 
meet  the  storm,  when  it  breaks,  if  we  do 
nothing  more  than  reserve  what  we  now  spend 
in  armament? 

Hold  your  breath,  please,  while  we  dip  the 
dip! 

An  annual  reserve  of  two  h’’Ndred 
AND  THIRTY  MILLION  DOLLARS,  WITH  INTER¬ 
EST  COMPOUNDED  ANNUALLY,  WILL  AMOUNT 
TO  MORE  THAN  ELEVEN  BILLION  DOLLARS 
AT  THE  END  OF  TW'ENTY-FIVE  YEARS. 

This  sum  would  buy  at  par  the  entire  capi¬ 
tal  stock  of  nearly  all  the  railways  in  the 
United  States. 

Or  it  would  build  titanic  reservoirs  and 


overflow  canals  and  levees  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley  and  end  forever  the  yearly  floods  of 
that  region,  besides  converting  millions  of  our 
richest  acres  into  safe  farms.  Or  the  interest 
on  it  alone  would  build  every  year  twenty 
thousand  miles  of  perfect  macadam  highways 
across  the  continent. 

But — the  money  ought  not  to  be  invested 
in  any  of  these  alluring  schemes.  It  wouldn’t 
be  conquest  insurance,  if  it  were  so  spent. 
There’s  a  much  cleverer,  a  simpler,  and  an 
absolutely  safe  way  of  using  it  to  protect 
us  against  conquest - 

And  that  is —  But  wait  a  minute.  We 
hear  Captain  Jinks  bellowing  at  us.  “A 
pretty  dream  of  a  mollycoddle!”  says  the 
Captain.  “But  what’ll  happen  when  the 
war  does  come?  Eh?  What’ll  you  namby- 
pambies  do  when  a  twelve-inch  shell  goes 
ripping  through  the  Woolworth  Tower? 
What’ll  you  do  with  your  eleven  billions 
when  the  enemy’s  infantry  storms  up  Broad¬ 
way,  looting,  looting,  looting?  You’ll  just 
hand  over  your  big  wad  to  the  enemy— or 
else  the  enemy  will  shoot  holes  through  you 
first  and  take  the  wad  afterward.  Why, 
you  poor  chump,  don’t  you  see  that  the 
more  gold  you  pile  up  here,  the  bigger  the 
temptation  for  the  Japs  or  the  Germans  <x 
somebody  else  to  come  over  and  swipe 
it?  You’re  like  a  man  who  wants  burglary 
insurance,  but  instead  of  buying  a  policy 
and  putting  locks  on  his  doors  and  windows 
and  investing  in  a  revolver  and  a  bulldog, 
saves  the  price  of  these  and  puts  the  money 
in  a  sock  under  his  bed.  Bright,  eh?” 

But  let  Professor  Smithsonian  furnish  the 
rebuttal,  from  another  chapter  in  his  great 
History: 


In  Volume  VTII.  I  outlined  the  prodigious 
expansion  of  Greater  Denmark,  after  that 
new  empire  had  purchased  the  magnificent 
navy  of  the  Americans,  and  the  great  terri¬ 
tories  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  Peru,  New 
Guinea,  and  Portugal.  At  the  end  of  this 
first  era  of  imperialism  Copenhagen  boasted 
of  a  hundred  thousand  millionaires,  and  the 
glitter  of  her  new  boulevards  made  Paris 
seem  a  tawdry  town.  The  second  era  of  ex¬ 
pansion  opened  when  Sam  Boughton,  an 
Indiana  hog  farmer,  perfected  the  radium 
engine  and  thus  made  it  possible  to  generate 
one  thousand  horse-power  with  a  tiny  ma¬ 
chine  weighing  only  forty  pounds  and  con¬ 
suming  only  one  centigram  of  radium  a  year. 
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Instantly  the  value  of  the  great  Danish 
radium  reserve  shot  up  almost  to  the  prices 
that  prevailed  early  in  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury.  With  that  Denmark  became  almost 
as  rich  as  Russia.  And  straightway  her  am¬ 
bitions  swelled  insanely.  The  Danes  turned 
thievish  eyes  upon  the  richest  continent  on 
earth,  North  America.  And  early  in  the 
spring  of  1986  the  Expansion  Committee  of 
the  Rigsdag,  in  secret  session,  resolved  to 
dispatch  the  entire  Danish  navy  to  New 
York  and  the  huge  army  of  East  Indian  mer¬ 
cenaries  to  W'ashington.  The  United  States 
was  to  be  seized  without  preliminary'  dec¬ 
laration  of  war. 

The  reader  imderstands  what  prompted 
this  audacious  enterprise.  The  United 
States  was  the  Croesus  of  nations.  Statis¬ 
ticians  had  long  since  ceased  computing  its 
total  wealth;  pc,rtly  because  of  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  task,  but  chiefly  because  oflScial 
figures  had  been  withdrawn  from  the  public 
twenty  years  before.  Rough  estimates 
placed  the  population  at  300,000,000  and 
the  national  wealth  at  a  trillion  and  a  quar¬ 
ter  dollars. 

From  Boston  to  Washington  lay  one 
almost  continuous  city  whose  riches  out- 
dazzled  the  wealth  of  Europe. 

And  this  stupendous  focus  of  prosp>erity 
was  unprotected  against  invaders!  Its  only 
defenders  on  land  were  a  few  thousand  pa¬ 
trolmen,  whose  knowledge  of  warfare  was 
limited  to  what  they  picked  up  in  handling 
crowds  and  traffic.  Its  only  navy  was  a 
fleet  of  police  launches.  In  short,  America 
was  precisely  as  peaceful  and  as  helpless  as 
China  used  to  be.  No  wonder  that  the 
Dane  yearned  to  be  a  second  Genghis 
Khan!... 

As  the  Danish  aeroplane  and  dirigible 
fleet  approached  New  York,  Admiral  Kirke- 
gaarde  grew  neryous.  What  if  the  peace  of 
the  wily  Yankees  was  an  illusion?  Men  had 
said  thus  in  the  old  days,  when  Uncle  Sam 
had  sold  his  Dreadnoughts  to  Denmark. 
They  declared  that  the  Yankees  must  have 
invented  an  engine  of  war  so  much  more 
terrible  than  battleships  that  these  were 
unmediately  reduced  to  junk.  And  so  the 
Yank  unloaded  them  on  innocent  Denmark. 
Rumors  flew  about  that  the  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment  had  perfected  that  old  dream  of  the 
war  inventor,  the  heat-wave  mirror,  that 
would  melt  chrome-steel  walls  and  blow  up  a 
powder  magazine  twenty  miles  away. 


If  they  really  had  succeeded  in  that! 

The  Admiral  scanned  every  inch  of  Long 
Island,  but  not  a  sign  of  pickets  or  heat 
mirrors  did  he  discern.  He  saw  only  great 
bathing-beaches  black  with  swimmers; 
thousands  of  aeroplanes  flitting  cross¬ 
country';  and  immense  armies  of  women  and 
children  eating  frankfurters  in  the  parks. .  . . 

The  first  squadron  dropped  sw'iftly  into  a 
huge  park  at  Jamaica  Bay.  The  women  and 
children  waved  handkerchiefs  and  buzzed 
with  excitement.  Nobody  showed  fear. 

“We  have  surprised  them  utterly!”  ex¬ 
ulted  the  Admiral.  “Dispatch  a  dirigible 
to  each  town  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  Have 
the  captain  announce  that  New'  Y'ork  is 
captured  and  that  if  the  other  towns  do 
not  immediately  surrender  they  will  be 
blow'n  up.” 

As  the  Admiral  was  stepping  from  his 
flagship.  Dachshund  the  First,  his  w'ireless 
operator  cried  out  in  a  queer  voice:  “A 
message,  sir.  From  the  Mavor  of  New 
York.” 

The  Admiral  read  it: 

Dear  Kirkecaarde: 

Sorry  you  are  late.  Expected  you  to  reach  town 
in  time  for  first  inning.  Not  too  late  yet.  Third 
inning  starts  in  a  minute.  Score  2  to  2.  Boxes  re¬ 
served  for  all  ofiicers  of  your  fleet.  Do  not  bet 
aloud  on  game.  Law  against  it.  Grounds  are  in 
East  2344//r  St. 

,  (Signed)  Antonio  Smith,  Mayor. 

“Eh?”  gasped  the  Admiral  weakly,  and 
sat  dow'n  heav'ily  on  the  grass,  much  to  the 
detriment  of  a  discarded  lunch-box  beneath 
him.  .  .  . 

High  over  the  enormous  ball-grounds 
soared  the  invaders.  The  Admiral  gazed 
with  not  a  little  w'onderment  upon  the  glit¬ 
tering  marble  grand  stands,  and  his  ears 
buzzed  with  the  roar  of  the  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  shouting,  shrieking  spectators. 

“WeTl  make  them  change  their  tune!” 
chuckled  the  doughty  warrior,  as  he  com¬ 
manded  his  gunners  to  fire  a  warning  broad¬ 
side  of  blanks. 

A  hundred  Danish  cannon  roared.  But 
not  a  single  Yankee  below'  looked  up,  nor 
did  the  din  there  abate  by  so  much  as  a 
w'hisper’s  strength.  The  Admiral  cursed. 
The  air  fleet  dropped  like  a  regiment  of 
buzzards  upon  the  smooth,  soft  av'iation 
field  next  to  the  ball-grounds.  But  still  not 
a  sign  of  recognition,  not  a  flag  of  salute,  not 
a  sentry  presenting  arms,  not  even  a  respect¬ 
ful  silence  from  the  doomed  Yankees! 
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“This  is  a  deliberate  insult!”  howled  the 
sanguinary  Kirkegaarde.  “The  Mayor 
knows  who  we  are!  Why  doesn’t  he  pay  his 
resjjects?  It’s  a  cause  for  war!  We’ll  make 
them  pay  dearly  for  their  bad  manners!” 

Just  then  a  small  aeroplane  shot  over 
the  grand  stands  and  swoof)ed  down  to 
where  the  flag-ship  was  swaying  at  anchor 
at  the  top  of  its  silken  rope,  like  a  languorous 
thistle-top  in  a  summer  breeze.  The  young 
man  at  the  wheel  lifted  his  electro-mega- 
phone  and  sang  out  to  the  Admiral:  “His 
Honor  the  Mayor  sends  his  compliments,” 
said  he,  “and  would  kindly  request  you  to 
postpone  all  formal  salutes  until  the  game 
is  over.  The  noise  rattles  the  pitchers. 
If  you  will  follow  me.  I’ll  direct  you  to  your 
boxes.  Would  you  like  to  sit  with  the 
Vice-President  of  Thibet?  He’s  in  Box  14,- 
557.  Or  with - ” 

“Show  me  to  the  Mayor  instantly!” 
Kirkegaarde  bellowed  insanely,  and  he 
leaped  into  his  landing-aeroplane. 

“Beg  pardon,  sir!”  The  young  American 
paled.  “But  that’s  impossible!  It’s 
against  the  law  to  disturb  him  w'hile  at  the 
game!  If  I  took  you  to  him,  I’d  be  pun¬ 
ished  terribly!  They- might  even — exclude 
me  from  the  w’orld’s  series!”  The  p>oor 
devil  covered  his  face  with  his  trembling 
hands. 

“Against  the  law,  eh?”  The  Admiral 
grinned  fiendishly.  “Well,  young  man! 
There  won’t  be  any  such  law  after  to-day. 
So  cheer  up!  Come  along,  sir!” 

“I  beg  of  you!  Let  me  send  his  Honor 
w’ord  of  your  decision  in  advance!”  the 
American  cried.  “I  have  my  wireless  with 
me!”  And  he  drew  from  a  pocket  a  tiny 
nickeled  machine  and  talked  into  it.  In  a 
minute  he  turned  to  the  Admiral  and  said, 
with  fear  in  his  voice:  “He — his  Honor — 
wants  to  know  what  you  w’ant,  and  why  you 
are  in  such  haste!” 

“Tell  him  that  I  demand  of  him  the  sur¬ 
render  of  the  city  before  sundown!  I  speak 
in  the  name  of  the  Danish  Empire!  And 
behind  my  command  stand  five  hundred 
aerial  battle-ships  and  the  East  Indian  army 
of  two  million  men  armed  with  radium 
guns!” 

“Thank  God,”  the  young  man  breathed, 
“it’s  nothing  serious!”  And  he  repeated  the 
warrior’s  stern  command  into  his  wireless 
telephone. 

The  Admiral’s  cheeks  went  deep  purple 
and  he  clenched  his  great  fists.  But  before 


he  exploded  the  go-between  spoke:  “His 
Honor  requests  me  to  say  that  he  will  see 
you  at  the  end  of  the  next  inning.  That 
means  in  about  twenty-five  minutes,  sir! 
Now  kindly  follow  me!” 

Tw’enty  minutes,  twenty  long,  brazen- 
lunged,  disgusting,  uncomfortable  minutes, 
the  Admiral  of  the  greatest  fleet  ever  as¬ 
sembled  sat,  with  thirty  of  his  staff-ofl5cers, 
in  a  sumptuous,  upholstered  box  of  grand¬ 
stand  No.  I  and  watched,  through  a  blur  of 
rage,  a  hundred  mayors,  thirty-six  gover¬ 
nors,  nineteen  Cabinet  officers,  and  eight 
petty  potentates  hop  up  and  down,  while 
out  on  the  velvety  stretch  before  them  a 
lank,  slow  citizen  of  Illinois  dubbed  Ike  and 
two  of  his  apprentices  batted  high-liners 
that  flew  like  cannon-balls  toward  the  short¬ 
stop’s  mitt,  then  swerved  like  bam  swal¬ 
lows,  now  to  the  right,  now’  to  the  left  of  the 
baffled  player,  and  trickled  away  throu^ 
the  empty  spaces  of  the  outfield. 

The  inning  ended.  A  policeman  ap¬ 
proached  the  Admiral  and  beckoned  him  to 
come.  Half  hypnotized  by  the  cool  impu¬ 
dence,  Kirkegaarde  arose  and  stalked  to¬ 
ward  the  Mayor’s  box.  A  tall,  pallid  gentl^ 
man  wearing  shell-rimmed  spectacles  and 
looking  for  all  the  world  like  a  retired  An¬ 
glican  bishop  arose  and  bowed  stiffly. 

“You  should  not  have  disturbed  us,  sir!” 
he  said  coldly.  “The  penalty  is  severe. 
Under  the  circumstances  I  shall  let  you  off 
easily — with  a  fine  of  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  And  here,  sir,  are  some  messages 
you’d  better  read!  Read  them  at  your  lei¬ 
sure!”  He  handed  Kirkegaarde  a  bunch  of 
yellow  slips. 

“Messages?”  the  Admiral  stammered  as 
he  unfolded  yellow  slips.  “I — there  should 
be  no  messages!  I  am  acting  with  full  pow¬ 
er!  Unless  you  surrender  New’  York  before 
sunset,  I  shall  bombard  the  tow’n!” 

“Read!”  the  Mayor  commanded  in  dul¬ 
cet  tones.  “They  are  replies  to  message 
my  secretary  sent  a  few’  minutes  ago.  Did 
you  have  a  pleasant  trip  across?” 

Here  is  what  Kirkegaarde  read,  while  the 
Central  American  mob  in  the  west  bleachers 
yelled  so  tumultuously  to  cheer  up  the  di^ 
couraged  Nicaragua  team  that  he  couldn’t 
hear  the  Mayor’s  last  w’ords: 

Your  wireless  received.  If  Danes  attack  United 
States,  England  will  declare  war  at  once  and  land  t 
fleet  in  Copenhagen  before  midnight. 

(Signed)  Moses  Cadwalader, 

President  English  Repubuc. 


“tell  him  that  I  DEMAND  OF  HIM  THE  SURRENDER  OF  THE  CITY  BEFORE  SUNDOWN!  I  SPEAK 
IN  THE  NAME  OF  THE  DANISH  EMPIRE!” 


I 


Your  wireless  received.  Have  dispatched  six 
fleets  to  Copenhagen.  Will  seize  town  as  soon  as 
first  shot  is  fired  at  New  York. 

Hermann  Meyer,  President  German  Republic. 

Your  wireless  received.  Have  sent  message  to 
Danish  Rigsdag,  stating  that  Japan  will  seize  Java 
and  Sumatra  if  New  York  is  attacked. 

ICHO  Noogi,  Emperor. 

And  similar  lines  from  France,  Italy, 
Russia,  China,  and  Brazil. 

“This  is  a  fraud — what  you  Yankees  call 
a  bluff!”  laughed  the  Admiral  sneeringly. 

“Here’s  one  for  you.  It’s  in  some  cipher, 
which  I  hope  you’ll  translate  for  me.”  The 
Mayor  gave  Kirkegaarde  another  telegram. 

I^rkegaarde’s  cheeks  went  yellow  as  he 
read: 

Return  with  fleet  at  once.  Invasion  abandoned. 
Under  no  conditions  commit  any  act  of  violence 
Rgainst  Americans. 

Erick  Eindstrommer,  President,  Copenhagen. 

“What — what  does  this  all  mean?”  the 
poor  old  fighter  stammered  feebly. 

“It  means,”  murmured  the  Mayor,  “that 
we  long  ago  invented  the  one  and  only  in¬ 


vincible  engine  of  war - ” 

“The  heat-wave  mirror!”  gasped  the 
Admiral. 

“Not  such  a  crude  tool!  Sixty  years  ago 
we  quit  wasting  our  good  money  on  a  navy 
that  had  to  be  rebuilt  every  ten  years  and 
on  an  army  that  spent  its  time  marching  in 
G.  A.  R.  parades  and  Fourth-of-July  stunts. 
We  didn’t  think  these  diversions  were  worth 
the  three  hundred  millions  a  year  that  we 
were  blowing  in  on  them.  So  we  began  put¬ 
ting  that  amount  into  gilt-edged  public 
utility  bonds  all  over  the  world.  We  divided 
the  investment  almost  equally  among  the 
ten  largest  countries  in  the  world.  Do  you 
understand  now?” 

“I  don’t  know  much  about  high  finance!” 
the  Admiral  confessed  cheaply. 

“Then  you’re  no  warrior,”  said  the  Mayor 
pityingly.  “In  war,  finance  comes  before 
forts,  cash  before  cannon,  and  credit  before 
cavalry  charges.  Our  idea  was  to  distribute 
the  risk  and  also  to  play  off  one  country 
against  another. 
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“Eh?”  was  all  the  Admiral  said. 

“I’ll  show  you  how  it  worked.  In  twenty- 
five  years  we  had  a  billion  dollars  of  Jap>a- 
nese  railway,  water,  gas,  and  electric  power 
bonds  tucked  away  in  safes  down  at  Wash¬ 
ington.  Also  a  billion  dollars  of  Chinese 
ditto.  Also  a  billion  of  Russian,  a  billion 
of  German,  a  billion  of  French — in  short, 
eleven  billions  all  told,  including  one  billion 
of  scattering  investments.  On  the  twentieth 
anniversary  of  this  new  war-engine’s  inven¬ 
tion  Congress  was  so  tickled  over  the  way 
it  worked  that  it  trebled  the  annual  appro¬ 
priation.  Nine  hundred  millions  a  year  were 
invested  thereafter.  And  now — well.  Ad¬ 
miral,  your  pretty  fleet  worries  us  about  as 
much  as  four  sick  mosquitoes  would.” 

“I  don’t  see — ”  mumbled  Kirkegaarde. 

“Why,  my  dear  fellow!” — the  Mayor 
thump^  his  back,  as  though  the  great  Dane 
were  choking  on  a  fish-bone — have  noti¬ 
fied  these  ten  debtor  nations  of  ours  that,  so 
long  as  the  U nited  States  is  left  unmolested, 
we  shall  continue  to  reinvest  the  interest  on  their 
bonds  in  their  own  enterprises.  And  we  have 
also  intimated  gently  that,  if  anybody  invaded 
our  country  and  messed  things  up  and  de¬ 
manded  a  war  indemnity  or  tribute,  we  should 
pay  the  damages  by  calling  in  our  money  from 
abroad." 

“So,  if  I  were  to  blow  up  New  York — ” 
the  Admiral’s  eyes  nearly  popped  from  his 
head — ‘  ‘you — they - ’  ’ 

“W’e  should  let  you  blow  it  up,”  smiled 
the  Mayor,  as  he  let  his  gaze  wander  fondly 
over  the  ball-park.  “And,  after  you  were 
tired  of  the  game  and  sent  us  your  bill,  we 
should  order  our  Treasury  agents  all  over 
the  world  to  sell  a  few  billion  dollars’  worth 
of  foreign  bonds.  And  then,  my  dear  sir, 
the  bottom  would  drop  out  of  the  bond  mar¬ 
ket.  Little  Togo,  thrifty  butcher  in  Yoko¬ 
hama,  would  wake  up  the  next  morning  and 
discover  that  his  six  Tokio  Lighting  and 
Power  4’s  were  worth  about  a  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  less  apiece  than  on  the  day  before.  Ivan 
Ivanoskovitch,  baker  in  Moscow,  would  be¬ 
wail  the  sudden  shrinkage  of  his  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  Traction  s’s,  1998.  Senor  Castilar, 
sugar-manufacturer  in  Rio  Janeiro,  would 
rush  down  street  wringing  his  hands  because 
his  Sao  Paolo  Water  Power  convertible  6’s 
were  mysteriously  tumbling  at  the  rate  of 
$50  an  hour.” 

“Well!”  Admiral  Kirkegaarde  shrugged 
his  shoulders.  “What  of  it?  They  might 
whimper.  But  how  would  their  feelings 


help  you  out?  You  would  be  the  loser.  I 
Your  New  York  would  be  blown  up,  and  von  P 
would  have  to  pay  us  billions,  and  we  should  ■ 
possess  the  United  States!”  | 

“Really,  my  dear  sir,”  the  Mayor  { 
draw’led,  as  he  wiped  a  fleck  of  dust  from  y 
his  spectacles,  “your  mind  is — er — mav  I  I 
say  it? — singularly  naive  and  barbaric—  [| 
quite  nineteenth-century,  in  fact!  You  do  ■ 
NOT  UNDERSTAND  THAT  A  THOROUGH  AW) 
COMPLETE  COLLAPSE  OF  THE  WORLD’S  BOM) 
MARKETS  CONTINUING  OVER  A  PERIOD  OP 
SEVERAL  MONTHS  WOULD  SPELL  RUIN  TO 
HUNDREDS  OF  THOUSANDS  OF  BUSINESS  EN¬ 
TERPRISES  AND  TO  TENS  OF  THOUSANDS  OP 
BANKS. 

HOW  THIS  PRODIGIOUS  UNLOADING  WOCU)  I 
HIT  MR.  BUSINESS  MAN  I 

“Let  me  invent  an  illustration.  Admiral.” 

The  Mayor  spoke  as  to  a  little  child.  “Sup¬ 
pose  you  Danes  have  seized  New  York,  and 
we  begin  the  greatest  selling  campaign  in  the 
w’orld’s  history.  Old  Salvatore  Frisco,  a  silk- 
manufacturer  in  Milan,  waddles  into  his 
bank  the  next  morning,  as  he  has  done  for 
twenty  years.  Salvatore  has  just  received 
a  plump  order  from  Munich  for  ten  car¬ 
loads  of  extra  quality  silk  dress-goods.  As 
this  is  over  and  above  his  regular  nm  of  or¬ 
ders,  he  will  have  to  install  some  extra  ma¬ 
chinery  and  buy  much  raw  silk  and  employ 
extra  workmen.  To  do  this  he  must  raise 
20,000  lire  at  once  and  another  10,000  with¬ 
in  thirty  days.  So  Salvatore  asks  the 
banker  to  advance  him  the  money  on  the 
usual  terms,  as  the  banker  has  been  doing 
for  twenty  years. 

“  ‘The  Saints  bear  witness!  It  is  a  ti¬ 
tanic  impossibility!’  the  banker  whispers 
hollowly.  ‘Estimable  and  ancient  friend 
and  worthy  patron!  Though  I  hang  for  it, 

I  must  deny  you!’ 

“  ‘Why?’  Salvatore  turns  pale.  ‘Am 
I  not  the  oldest  customer  of  your  bank? 
Have  I  not  alw’ays  paid  my  bills?  Have  I 
ever  overdrawn  my  account?  Why  thus 
reluctant?’ 

“  ‘It  is  this!’  The  banker  puts  his  mouth 
close  to  Salvatore’s  cold  ear.  ‘All  the  money 
in  Italy  has  been  sealed  up  over-night!  The 
big  bankers  have  called  in  nearly  all  their 
demand  loans - ’ 

“  ‘Why?’  Salvatore  asks. 

“  ‘They  want  to  buy  these  wonderful  gilt- 
edged  bonds  that  the  accursed  Yankees  are 
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throwing  on  the  market  in 'carload  lots!’ 
The  banker  grins  in  a  ghastly  way.  TAe 
Yankees  are  selling  them  for  whatever  they  will 
bring.  It  is  the  greatest  slaughter  in  human 
history.  Government  4’s,  as  stable  as  the  stars 
in  the  sky,  are  selling  this  morning  at  50 - ’ 

‘“That  means  they  will  net  the  buyer 
8  per  cent!’ gasps 
Salvatore. 

“‘Exactly! 

That’s  why 
everybody  with 
money  is  falling 
head  over  heels 
to  buy  them! 

,\nd  that’s  why 
there  is  so  little 
free  money  on 
the  market  to¬ 
day  that  the  rate 
on  call  has  shot 
up  to  22  per 
cent.!  My  dear 
Salvatore,  your 
silk  business 
must  wait  until 
things  settle 
down  again.’ 

‘“How  soon 
will  that  be?’ 

“  ‘Oh!  Maybe 
another  year! 

Maybe  two!  No¬ 
body  can  predict 
the  effects  of 
such  a  stupen¬ 
dous  financial 
upset  as  this 
which  those  wily 
Yankees  have 
brought  about!’ 

“  ‘Then  ,  ’ 
shrieks  Salvato¬ 
re  madly,  ‘my 
dear  little  silk  business  is  ruined!  For  I 
must  have  much  money  from  month  to 
month  for  operating  e.xpenses  and  reinvest¬ 
ments.  So  I  shall  have  to  sell  off  my  sur¬ 
plus  silk  stock  to-day  and  raise  the  cash.’ 

“  ‘My  dear  Salvatore,’  the  banker  says, 
‘you  ran  not  raise  cash  that  way!  For 
there  is  nobody  in  all  Italy  w’ho  will  pay 
you  rash  now  for  your  silk,  unless  you  sell 
it  at  a  price  which  will  compete  with*  those 
gilt-edged  bonds  of  the  Yankees!  And  that 
you  can  not  do  without  losing  heavily! 
For  a  gilt-edged  bond  netting  8  per  cent. 


is  worth  more  than  a  carload  of  silk  that 
may,  if  the  market  is  right,  bring  the  seller 
IS  per  cent,  gross  profit.  And,  anyhow, 
nobody  would  buy  your  silk  for  cash,  even 
on  that  basis,  because  call  money  is  up  to 
22  per  cent.!’ 

“  ‘Then,’  yells  the  now  desjjerate  Salva¬ 
tore,  ‘I  shall  sell 
my  own  bonds  to 
raise  cash!’ 

“  ‘You  will 
have  to  sell  them 
at  about  45  cents 
on  the  dollar,  to 
compete  with 
those  Yankees!’ 
The'  banker 
shakes  his  head 
gloomily. 

“  ‘And  lose  the 
savings  of  twenty 
years?’  Salvato¬ 
re  wrings  his 
yellow  hands. 
‘Rather  than 
that,  I  shall  draw 
out  every  lira  I 
have  in  your 
bank  and  use 
that!  Quick! 
Give  me  my 
money!’ 

“Reluctantly 
the  banker  pays 
Salvatore  his  to¬ 
tal  deposits.  And 
by  nightfall  a 
hundred  other 
Salvatores  have 
drawn  their  de¬ 
posits  from  the 
same  bank  for  the 
same  reason.  And 
this  has  been  hap¬ 
pening  in  a  hundred  thousand  banks  all  over 
the  world. 

“So  you  see,  my  dear  Admiral!”  said  his 
Honor,  the  Mayor  of  New’  York,  “we,  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  hold  in  the  hol¬ 
low  of  our  hands  the  prosperity  of  almost 
every  rich  man  on  earth,  be  he  banker  or 
manufacturer  or  investor.  And  these  men 
can  save  themselves  only  by  saving  us  from 
war!” 

“Well?”  the  Admiral  breathed  tensely. 
“What  w’ould  happen?  What  always 
happens!  Money  is  power.  The  men  with 


LITTLE  TOGO  WOULD  FIND  HIS  BONDS  WORTH  A 
HUNDRED  DOLLARS  LESS  THAN  ON  THE  DAY  BEFORE. 
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money  are  the  men  with  power.  Power 
rules  politics.  In  fact,  politics  is  nothing 
but  the  balancing  of  jx)wers  in  a  nation. 
So,  all  over  the  world,  big  depositors  would 
fly  in  a  panic  to  their  bankers,  and  their 
bankers  would  fly  in  a  wilder  panic  to  the 
governments.  Business  would  halt,  while 
diplomats  and  presidents  and  parliaments 
planned  to  shun  the  world-panic.  In  a  few 
minutes  everybody  would  see  clearly  that 
one  and  only  one  plan  would  work,  and  that 
would  be  to  force  the  Danes  to  abandon 
their  war  against  America.  Instantly  the 
most  tremendous  pressure  would  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  all  the  rulers  and  little  poli¬ 
ticians  and  international  societies  and  busi¬ 
ness  leagues  to  thwart  the  disastrous,  mad 
campaign  of  Admiral  Kirkegaarde. 

“And  so,  you  see,  my  dear  sir!”  his  Hon¬ 
or  concluded,  “you  are  not  threatening  to 
bombard  New  York!  You  are  about  to 
bombard  the  world!  And  the  world  is 
naturally  going  to  bombard  you!  I 
wouldn’t  give  forty  cents  for  the  whole  of 
Denmark  if  you  were  to  op>en  fire  on  us  to¬ 
night.  And  now  let’s  drift  down  to  the 
moving-picture  show.” 


As  we  said  before,  this  entertaining  book 
of  Professor  Smithsonian’s  has  not  yet  been 
written.  And  we  can  tell  you  why  it 
hasn’t.  It  is  because  we,  as  a  people,  have 
not  yet  learned  to  run  our  government  like 
a  business.  We  become  rank  and  rabid 
sentimentalists  the  instant  we  think  of  the 
U.  S.  A. 

If  you  do  not  believe  this,  read  any  fifty 
pages  torn  at  random  from  the  Congress¬ 
ional  Record.  What  do  you  find  there? 
Stuff  like  this: 

“Our  glorious  banner.  The  dignity  of  this 
Commonwealth.  Our  banner  shall  float  on 
every  sea.  Trade  follows  the  flag.  The  mani¬ 
fest  destiny  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  peoples.  Mil¬ 
lions  for  defense  but  not  one  cent  for  tribute! 
Let  these  eflfete  kingdoms  of  Europe  measure 
strength  with  us  if  they  dare.  We  must  be  in 
a  position  to  defy  the  world.  .  .  .” 

That’s  only  the  drivel  of  cheap  politicians, 
you  say.  Fw,  but  who  put  the  politicians 
there  to  drivel? 

You,  my  dear  U.  S.  Citizen.  You  put  a 
pack  of  talkmongers  in  charge  of  a  130- 
billion-dollar  concern!  You  scatter  such 
conversationalists  throughout  the  national 
and  state  governments. 


You  make  a  B lease  governor  of  one  I 
You  make  a  Sulzer  governor  of  another.  I 
You  seat  a  Bailey  in  the  Senate,  and  a  Hob  I 
son  in  the  House.  I 

Thank  God,  some  of  you  fellows  are  fast  f 
learning  better.  You  are  at  least  putting 
common-sense  men,  warm-hearted  men 
into  places  of  authority.  But - 

It  has  not  occurred  to  a  single  .\mee-  j 
ICAN  STATESBIAN  THAT  THE  GOVERNIIEKI  I 
MIGHT  DO  WELL  TO  IMITATE  THE  WAYS  0?  I 
THE  GREAT  CORPORATIONS  \MIEREVER  THESE  i 
ARE  HONEST  WAYS. 

Great  corporations  insure  their  own  prop¬ 
erty  at  least  in  part.  They  find  that  it  pays. 
Well,  if  it  pays  the  Hamburg-American  Line 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.,  why  won’t  it  pay  the 
United  States  Government? 

It  does  pay  the  Government  in  some 
fields  of  insurance.  Most  public  buildings 
are  uninsured  against  fire.  This  is  che^ 
than  carrying  piolicies  in  private  companies; 
for  the  actual  losses  by  fire  in  public  build¬ 
ings  are  proportionately  much  slighter  than 
the  loss  in  private  structures  of  the  same 
class.  Hence  the  Government  carries  a 
smaller  risk  by  self-insurance.  If  it  insured 
in  a  private  company,  it  would  be  paying 
premiums  large  enough  to  cover  the  much 
higher  risk  of  the  private  buildings  insured 
in  the  same  company. 

B.ANKERS  THE  REAL  GENERALS  TO-DAY 

Every  business  man  knows  that  wars  are 
declared  and  ended,  not  on  blood-streaked 
fields  under  the  roar  of  stinking  guns,  but 
in  a  small,  cool  room,  around  a  mahogany 
table,  and  within  reach  of  the  ticker.  A 
w'ar  costs  a  prodigious  sum  nowadays;  even 
a  messy  little  fracas  in  the  Balkans  runs 
up  to  half  a  billion,  all  told. 

And  generals,  even  as  newsboys,  can  not 
find  gold  in  the  streets.  They  must  borrow 
it.  And  borrowing  depends  upon  the 
favor  of  the  lender. 

When,  then,  will  a  lender  finance  a  war? 
Well,  he  certainly  will  not  do  it  if  the  bor¬ 
rower  is  likely  to  be  so  badly  drubbed  that 
he  can  never  pay  back  the  loan.  And  he 
will  not  do  it  if  it  ruins  all  his  other  good 
customers,  knocks  the  bottom  out  of  his 
ow’n  private  fortune,  and  precipitates  a  ter¬ 
rific  panic  that  paralyzes  his  own  banking 
and  brokerage  business. 

Very  well,  say  we  to  Captain  Jinks,  if,  as 


THERE  IS  ONE  GREAT  NATURAL  CAUSE  OF  WAR,  AND  THAT  IS  HUNGER. 
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I  is  admitted,  the  international  bankers  hold  Germans  may  wander  and  thrive.  (It 

I  the  leashes  on  the  dogs  of  war,  why  wouldn't  sounds  well  to  say  that  poor  Hans  ought  to 

I  H  be  very  sensible  for  the  people  to  tie  a  nice  go  to  South  America  or  Canada  after  work. 

[;  strong  leash  on  the  bankers?  But  how  can  he  buy  his  ticket  when  he  is 

Make  war  so  disastrous  to  international  earning  six  dollars  a  week  and  spending  it 

I  banking  that  no  commercial  clique,  such  as  all  for  the  bare  necessities?)  Is  it  anv 

I  the  nefarious  armament  manufacturers  or  wonder  that  Germany  builds  battleshii^ 

1  the  Powder  Trust,  and  no  band  of  Jingoes  or  and  drills  her  millions  with  an  eye  to  seiz- 

other  maniacs,  could  btdly  bankers  intofinan-  ing,  some  day,  perhaps  far  off,  lands  for 

cing  a  war  on  any  pretext.  her  landless? 

So  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned.  But  would  Germany  or  any  other  country 
this  could  be  accomplished  along  the  lines  have  to  go  to  war  to  gain  the  means  of  life 

^  laid  down  by  his  Honor  to  the  bewildered  for  her  excess  population?  Xot  if  all  tkt 

I  Admiral  Kirkegaarde.  Were  our  country  great  nations  of  the  world  were  simultaneoudy 

to  invest  what  it  now  wastes  utterly  on  war  building  new  railroads  and  bridges  and  aqut- 

;  tools;  were  it  to  distribute  its  investments  ducts  and  highways  and  water-power  plants 

pretty  evenly  among  the  nations  of  the  and  canals  and  public  buildings  and  reservoirs 

world  and  among  all  kinds  of  gov’ernment  and  drainage  systems  and  hospitals  and  post- 

enterprises,  so  as  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  offices  and  lighthouses  and  wireless  stations 

if  the  risk  of  possible  repudiation  of  bonds  or  and  public  markets  and  the  thousand  and  one 

loss  through  the  collapse  of  a  foreign  gov-  other  substantial  instruments  of  twentieth- 

ernment,  it  could  put  upon  the  shoulders  of  century  civilization.  And  not  if  all  these  um 

1'  the  capitalist  classes  both  the  cost  and  the  being  built  with  money  that  is  now  being  ab- 

t  responsibility  of  a  war  waged  against  us.  solutely  wasted  on  non-productive,  quarrd- 

(j  But  this  is  not  all.  At  the  very  same  breeding,  short-lived  ships,  guns,  and  forts. 

stroke  it  would  boom  business  tremendously  Think  what  conquest  insurance  would 
j  all  over  the  world.  mean.  Three  hundred  millions  of  mone}' 

j  added  every  year  to  the  productive  capital 

I  INSURANCE  THAT  WOULD  ALSO  PREVENT  of  the  world,  over  and  above  what  is  being 

I  added  from  other  sources!  Can  you,  good 

Now,  there  is  a  curious,  a  very  astonish-  reader,  imagine  soberly  the  hum  of  factory 

ing,  virtue  in  this  conquest  insurance.  Un-  wheels  that  this  would  cause?  Frankly,  we 

like  all  other  forms  of  insurance,  this  one  can’t!  For,  remember,  one  cash  dollai 

would  not  only  secure  our  own  country  will  do  from  ten  to  a  hundred  dollabs’ 

against  the  damages  of  war,  but  would  also  worth  of  business  in  a  year,  according 

tend  in  large  measure  .to  prevent  w’ar  else-  to  the  condition  of  credit.  And  the 

where.  It  is  as  if  Captain  Jinks,  by  insur-  chances  are  that  if  the  world  knew  the 

ing  his  home  against  fire,  were  thereby  to  United  States  would  throw  a  great  sum 

make  all  other  houses  on  earth  more  nearly  every  year  into  the  world’s  money  market, 

(fireproof!  This  sounds  preposterous,  but  it  there  would  be  an  enormous  expansion  of 

is  really  very  simple.  credit ;  and  if  there  were,  one  dollar  would 

There  is  one  great  natural  cause  of  war,  do  the  business  of  many,  many  dollars, 

and  that  is  hunger.  If  the  food-supply  of  But  on  this  point  we  refuse  to  make  any 

ij  a  region  gives  out,  or  if  the  population  in-  definite  prophecies;  they  are  too  risky. 

creases  beyond  the  measure  of  the  avail- 
ji|  able  food-supply,  then  the  sufferers  must  do  removing  hunger 

||.  something  to  live.  They  must  move  into 

I  other  regions  where  food  is  more  abundant  There  is  one  thing,  though,  that  is  not 

l!'  or  where  their  labor  can  be  suitably  re-  hazardous  to  forecast;  and  that  is  this: 

ji;  warded.  The  chances  of  war  through  the  natural  cause, 

j  Now,  this  is  the  situation  in  Europe  to-  namely,  the  hunger  of  a  great  mass  of  people 

i  day,  and  the  storm-center  is  Germany,  in  one  region,  would  be  greatly  reduced.  Ga- 

If  The  population  of  this  wonderful  nation  is  many  and  every  other  manufacturing  nation 

j|  increasing  at  an  amazing  rate;  its  food-sup-  wotUd  enter  upon  a  period  of  unprecedented 

js  ply  from  home  acres  can  not  fill  its  chil-  industrial  prosperity.  For  the  nations  would 

;i!  dren’s  stomachs;  and  there  are  no  near-by  be  spending  heavily  on  great  public  impfove- 

jj;  territories  into  which  hungry,  underpaid  ments,  all  of  which  would  demand  machinery, 
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applies,  and  laborers;  and  not  for  a  few 
years,  but  for  many. 

The  whole  world  is  hungry  for  capital 
to-day.  Innumerable  railways  must  be 
built.  Ten  thousand  bridges  must  be  erect¬ 
ed.  The  giant  cities  need  new  reservoirs, 
new  subways,  new  parks,  new  pavements. 
Governments  are  sighing  to  dig  canals,  to 
irrigate  deserts,  to  dredge  the  Yang-tse- 
Kiang,  the  Ganges,  the  Rhine,  the  Elbe, 
the  Amazon,  the  Mississippi.  There  are  a 
hundred  slums  to  be  displaced,  and  a  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  great  factories  to  be  remod¬ 
eled. 

Tell  us!  What  country  would  be  inclined 
to  go  to  war  against  the  United  States  if  the 
United  States  Government  every  month 
were  buying  the  public  utility  bonds  of  its 
dties  and  provinces?  Governments  (even 
fooUsh  ones)  are  like  shopkeepers:  they  do 
not  seek  quarrels  with  paying  customers. 
And  after  the  American  investment  mount¬ 
ed  into  the  billions,  what  country  would 
risk  the  consequences  of  a  sudden  with¬ 
drawal  of  such  a  sum? 

WOULD  IT  BE  SAFE? 

Captain  Jinks  still  growls.  “It  wouldn’t 
be  safe,”  says  he  testily.  “Think  of  being 
without  a  fleet!” 

Well,  think  of  it.  Sentimentalize  over  it. 
But  pretty  soon  come  back  to  sound  busi¬ 
ness  and  shrewd  common  sense.  Then  you 
will  discover  that  an  attack  upwn  the 
United  States  is,  from  this  day,  impossible 
physically,  impossible  economically,  impos- 
siWe  diplomatically,  impossible  morally. 

It  is  impossible  physically  for  every  coun¬ 
try  save  England  and  Russia.  None  other 
has  the  resources.  None  other  has  a  stra¬ 
tegic  position  good  enough,  even  for  a  bluff. 

Now,  it  is  economicdly  impossible  for 
England  tq  attack  us.  She  has  a  big  enough 


navy;  but  she  hasn’t  an  army  nor  the  money 
to  insure  her  against  the  certain  loss  of 
Canada.  And,  with  Canada  gone,  the 
British  Empire  would  tumble  down  like  a 
pack  of  cards. 

It  is  diplomatically  impossible  for  Eng¬ 
land  to  war  with  us,  because  of  Germany 
and  Russia.  This  fact  is  a  commonplace. 

Finally,  and  best  of  all,  war  with  Eng¬ 
land  is  morally  impossible;  the  common 
people  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  would 
rise  up  in  horror  and  overwhelm  the  fool 
w'ho  dared  propose  it. 

As  for  an  invasion  of  San  Francisco  by  the 
Cossacks — well,  let’s  leave  that  nightmare 
to  the  yellow'  journals.  They  may  exploit 
it,  after  their  readers  w'eary'  of  reading  about 
the  Japanese  plots  to  capture  North 
America. 

Here,  then,  is  a  miracle  waiting  to  be  per¬ 
formed.  A  miracle  of  simple  business  wWch 
will  accomplish  what  prophets  and  preach¬ 
ers  and  poets  and  novelists  since  the  days 
of  Isaiah  and  Confucius  have  fought  for  in 
vain. 

Will  it  come  to  pass?  Not  in  our  day! 
For  there  must  precede  it  a  greater  miracle: 
the  miracle  of  a  Congress  composed  of  sea¬ 
soned  business  men  giving  the  best  of  their 
honest  business  wits  to  the  service  of  their 
country.  The  miracle  of  a  Congress  purged 
of  charlatans  and  crooks  and  cat’s-paws  and 
light-weights  who  have  failed  at  law  and 
store-keeping  and  honest  labor  generally. 

But  maybe  it  will  come  to  pass  before 
Antonio  Smith  meets  the  Danish  Admiral 
at  the  ball-grounds,  after  Illinois  Ike  has 
batted  an  in-shoot  past  the  Nicaragua 
short-stop. 

Maybe! 

Meanwhile  the  simpletons  of  two  conti¬ 
nents  spend  a  billion  a  year  for  p>owder  and 
arms — and  then  groan  at  the  high  cost  of 
living. 


“Persons  Unknown,”  a  new  serial  by  Virginia  Tracy,  will  begin  in  the 
April  number  of  EVERYBODY’S. 

It  is  a  detective  story.  A  love  story.  A  story  centering  about  a  beauti¬ 
ful  and  charming  young  actress.  A  story  with  an  absorbing  complication, 
and  characters  that  really  live. 
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(( OMMIE  BOY  needs  a  new 
tutor,  dad.” 

Maysie  McCann  glanced 
over  her  coffee-cup  toward  the  McCann 
Building  and  Construction  Company,  which 
sat  wrapped  up  equally  in  scramble  eggs 
and  the  morning  papers.  Both  of  these 
matutinal  luxuries,  partaken  with  no  eye 
on  the  clock  and  no  ear  for  factory  whistles, 
were  still  new  enough  to  Michael  McCann 
to  enthrall  him  absolutely.  He  had  man¬ 
aged  to  gear  his  day  to  breakfasting  at  eight 
by  a  mighty  struggle.  Even  this  meant  that 
he  usually  ate  alone  before  he  was  whizzed 
into  town  to  his  offices,  which  occupied  the 
entire  top  floor  of  one  of  the  caisson-rooted 
sky-scrapers  he  had  erected  and  exacted  toll 
from  in  advance. 

There  was  no  Mrs.  McCann.  Nora  Burke 
that  was  had  folded  her  hands  five  years  be¬ 
fore  the  printed  McCann  card  had  been  re¬ 
moved  from  a  Cherry  Street  doorbell.  She 
always  told  her  friends  that  Mike  was  going 
to  get  ahead;  but  Father  Dugan  of  St.  An¬ 
thony’s  knew  she  was  equally  certain  she 
would  not  be  on  earth  to  glory’  that  her  pre¬ 
diction  had  come  true.  It  had  not  been  easy 
to  part  from  Maysie,  who  was  eight,  and 
Tommie  Boy,  who  had  paid  his  first  visit 
to  Cherry’  Street  six  months  before.  But 
Mrs.  McCann  was  tired;  so  she  went  to 
sleep  with  a  final  worried  word  about  the 
baby. 

The  McCann  Building  and  Construction 


Company  was  no  mushroom. 

It  had  grown  with  painful,  if 
certain,  slowness.  Even 
frank,  red-faced  Irishmen,  with  parish  rec¬ 
ommendations  and  a  good  word  from  the 
Tammany  district  leader  do  not  establish! 
line  of  credit  as  you  open  an  instalment 
furniture  account  on  Eighth  venue.  But 
Mike  McCann  kept  digging  until  he  found 
that  it  didn’t  pay  to  stay  down  in  his  exca¬ 
vations  w’ith  a  red  flannel  shirt  and  a  pick; 
he  was  needed  to  patrol  hillocks  of  clay  and 
brick,  bossing  the  Italians  whom  padrones 
herded  up  to  the  pay-shanty  on  Saturday 
afternoons. 

In  the  primary’-grade  arithmetic  classes 
they  teach  that  if  you  keep  using  the  plus 
mark,  with  the  most  paltry  figure  behind 
it,  you’ll  be  rich  by  and  by.  Michael 
McCann  never  even  got  as  far  as  kinder¬ 
garten,  but  he  discarded  the  minus  sv’mbol 
when  he  put  on  his  first  cut-down  paternal 
suspenders — the  tough,  leather-reinforced 
sort  labeled  “Police  and  Firemen.” 

Maysie  was  twenty  now;  and,  constantly 
recalling  the  promise  to  her  tired  inother, 
she  went  on  bothering  about  Tommie  Bo^ 
There  was  some  reason  for  being  worried 
about  her  txvelve-year-old  brother,  who  had 
never  plucked  from  Cherry  Street  the  M 
of  living.  He  was  a  spindly,  seriou^yw 
youngster,  w’ith  an  affectionate,  shrink^ 
manner.  He  lov’ed  his  jolly  sister  with 
an  idolatry  she  only  half  understood,  fw 
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Maysie  McCann’s  emotions  thus  far  had 
been  stirred  in  the  most  surface  fashion.  She 
had  been  “little  mothering”  when  other  girls 
of  her  age  had  been  getting  an  inkling  of 
many  things  which  galvanize  appreciation. 
Two  years  at  a  “finishing”  school  had 
merely  glued  tightly  a  contempt  for  book 
romance  and  a  hatred  of  imagination. 

Healthy,  pink-cheeked,  with  a  shimmer¬ 
ing  wealth  of  almost  coppery  hair  that  was 
the  combined  despair  and  admiration  of  her 
French  maid,  she  was  a  girl  one  felt  like 
tunung  to  observe  a  second  time.  She 
burned  no  mirror  incense  to  her  gowns, 
which,  however,  she  wore  as  dressmakers 
dote  upon  having  their  creations  displayed. 
It  was  only  when  she  flung  herself  into  her 
slangy  current  of  conversation  that  you  real¬ 
ized  Miss  McCann  w^as — well,  the  least  bit 
impossible,  you  know. 

That  was  the  verdict  of  Miss  Waxbloom’s 
Hudson  River  Seminary;  it  was  echoed  by 
Baybright,  where  McCann  had  built  him  a 
palace,  south  of  the  club-house  grounds. 
Maysie  had  not  cared  about  Miss  Wax- 
bloom’s;  but  she  ached  secretly  over  an  oc¬ 
casional  remark  she  could  not  help  hearing 
on  the  wide  verandas  of  the  Put-Put  Club, 
where  the  colony  planned  its  tennis  tourna¬ 
ments  and  motor-boat  cruises,  with  a  pleas¬ 
ant  thread  of  bridge  and  hops  woven 
through  July  and  August. 

And  yet  she  gave  no  sign.  She  rode, 
swung  her  racket — mostly  with  undergradu¬ 
ate  youth,  for  the  Put-Put  girls  were  scarce¬ 
ly  able  to  give  her  good  practise — and  drove 
her  motor  through  the  pine  hills;  while  that 
oldest  and  most  reliable  of  beauty  doctors, 
the  sun,  transmuted  common  or  garden 
peaches  and  cream  into  a  shifting,  golden 
tan  that  framed  effectively  eyes  of  pale 
blue  and  deepened  deliciously  the  “finger 
smudge”  beneath  their  lower  lids.  •> 

His  sister  was  a  constant,  pulsating  de¬ 
light  to  Tommie  Boy.  She  never  made  him 
envious  of  her  resilience  and  laughter.  She 
was  simply  a  miracle;  he  was  lucky  to  be  her 
brother.  And  since  a  few  years  of  tutoring 
had  opened  to  him  the  chivalry  of  Ivanhoe 
and  Sir  Thomas  Malory,  he  decided  it  was 
for  this  sort  of  woman  that  lances  had  been 
^lintered  in  the  lists  at  Ashby.  He  felt 
that,  as  a  result,  he  understood  his  Ivanhoe 
better. 

To  be  sure,  Tommie  Boy  kept  these  fan- 
locked  within  his  shrunken  little  chest. 
Like  even  the  most  sturdy  of  us,  he  dreaded 


ridicule.  Maysie,  unconscious  that  she  was 
giving  pain,  would  have  laughed  at  him  and 
counseled  him  to  “cut  it  out.”  The  child 
himself  never  used  slang;  he  had  played 
rarely  with  other  boys,  and  tutoring  is  not 
conducive  to  the  acquiring  of  colloquialisms 
— which,  seeing  that  the  slang  of  boyhood  in 
New  York  means  merely  an  imperfectly  fil¬ 
tered  by-product  of  Broadway,  is  perhaps 
the  best  argument  in  behalf  of  the  tutorial 
system. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  was  something 
in  the  tang  of  Manhattan’s  argot  that  fil- 
lip>ed  Maysie’s  pitiless  sense  of  humor. 
The  one  virtue  of  slang  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  must  be  diabolically  keen,  to  become  coin 
current;  it  must  sum  up  a  phase  or  a  per¬ 
sonality  in  completion;  it  has  been  doing 
this  ever  since  Aristophanes  wrote  his  Frog 
Chorus,  so  that  Yale  might  be  able  to  chant 
“Brek-ek-ek-ex!”  at  football  games  a  few 
centuries  later. 

There  is  a  dainty  dash  of  diabolus  in  every 
woman  who  fascinates;  one  would  have 
been  almost  persuaded  to  forgive  Maysie 
her  idioms  had  she  “belonged.”  But,  al¬ 
though  Bradstreet  and  Dun  recognized  the 
McCann  Building  and  Construction  Com¬ 
pany  with  the  proper  asterisks,  indicating 
Ai  rating,  Baybright,  one  of  the  many 
blind  alleys  in  the  Province  of  Society,  was 
more  exacting.  Maysie  McCann  was  liked 
— with  reservations;  was  asked  to  general 
scramble  hops  and  excursion  parties;  but 
omitted  on  occasions  when  Miss  So-and- 
so’s  mama  wished  to  separate  the  sheep 
from  the  goats — a  demonstration  in  social 
chemistry  which  thoroughbred  chaperons 
will  tell  you  is  absolutely  imperative  at 
stated  intervals. 

“Tommie  Boy  needs  a  new  tutor,  dad.” 

“Get  him  one,  daughter,  by  all  means,” 
said  Michael  McCann.  “But  what’s  the 
use  of  lessons  in  hot  weather?  Why  can’t 
he  be  tickled  like  other  kids  because  school’s 
out?” 

Miss  McCann  glanced  at  her  parent  with 
patience.  “Because  he  isn’t  like  other  kids, 
dad.  If  I  were  to  say  nix  on  the  books  he’d 
be  miserable,  and  Doctor  Swayne  ordered 
that  he  was  to  be  allowed  to  do  as  he 
wished.”  She  got  up  and  pulled  the  sky- 
scrap)er  builder’s  thick,  sunburned  ears, 
which  would  never  lose  the  caisson  hall¬ 
mark. 

“Sometimes,  dad,  I  don’t  believe  you’re 
wise  to  Tommie  Boy,”  she  told  him.  “He’s 


SHE  WAS  AKIN  TO  DIANA — THIS  GIKL  IN  YACHTING  COSTCME,  WHO  TROD  SPKINGINGLV  IS  HEI  SIB 

SO  OFTEN  CREPT  INTO  HIS  THROAT,  SAYING  CBAmi 


— well,  he’s  different.  You’re  business; 
Mother  was  housekeeping,  bless  her  heart; 
I’m  a  mixture  of  indecent  health  and  ma¬ 
king  breaks.”  She  slid  beyond  the  reach  of 
his  arm,  laughing  down  at  him.  “You’re 
not  next  to  your  offspring.  Dad.  The  Mc¬ 
Cann  family’s  just  good  clean  dirt,  all  ex¬ 
cept  Tommie  Boy.  He’s  a  faint  little  scrap 
of  the  moon.  Doctor  Swayne  says  we’ll 
have  to  keep  feeding  him  on  moonshine 
wherever  he  finds  it.  Tommie  Boy  always 


finds  it  in  books.  He’s  got  to  have  a  tu¬ 
tor.” 

Michael  McCann  tossed  his  paper  upon 
the  floor.  He  liked  to  have  Maysie  pull  his 
thick  ears;  he  liked  to  look  at  her  and  realize 
he  was  the  father  of  this  girl,  who  radiated 
vigor  as  positively  as  Swanson,  his  giant 
steelwork  foreman.  McCann  had  never  felt 
the  gnawing  of  a  white  corpuscle  in  his  life; 
he  never  would;  his  sort  never  rusts— it 
wears  out  suddenly.  Both  mentally  and 
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*C«KIN  SNEAKERS.  VES,  THEY  WERE  THERE.  SHE  HEARD  TOMMY  BOY,  WITH  THE  THRILL  TH.AT 
"ITHINK  WE  SHALL  LIKE  EACH  OTHER,  MR.  RAWDON.” 


[Aysically  he  was  unable  to  explain  the 
mystery  of  Tommie  Boy,  with  the  shrinking 
frame  and  frightened  eyes.  You  see,  Mc- 
never  had  understood  just  how  tired 
his  wife  had  been  in  stifling  Cherry  Street 
the  midsummer  her  second  baby  came,  and 
Maysie  glimpsed  only  dimly  the  heaving 
of  Tommie  Boy’s  imaginative  soul;  but  she 
hnew  more  than  her  father  did.  Women 
always  do. 

“Get  him  one,  daughter,”  said  McCann. 


“I  must  be  starting  for  town.  But  why 
w’on’t  Benton  stay?” 

Maysie  chuckled.  “I’m  not  stringing 
you,  dad,”  she  replied,  “but  Benton  says 
he’s  got  to  be  vaccinated  with  more  school 
himself.  He’s  got  only  two  or  three  of  those 
degree  things;  he’s  going  to  Columbia  and 
take  a  summer  course  in  history.” 

What  really  had  happened,  when  Perdval 
Benton  informed  Miss  McCann  that  he 
should  be  compelled  to  resign,  was  this: 
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“Histon’,”  Maysie  had  repeated.  “Look 
here,  Benton,  you’re  dippy;  why  don’t  you 
get  busy  making  a  little  history  of  your  own, 
instead  of  hooking  up  to  these  old  king 
dubs?” 

Percival  Benton,  A.M.,  had  endured 
many  things  at  the  hands  and  tongue  of  his 
pupil’s  sister.  He  was  releasing  himself 
from  bondage  now;  why  not  utter  something 
cutting?  It  would  be  balm  to  recall  it. 

“Miss  McCann,”  he  said,  with  manifest 
satisfaction,  “when  are  you  going  to  begin  to 
understand  that  without  knowledge  life  is 
dead?  When  will  you - ” 

But  the  girl  had  interrupted  with  more  of 
her  overwhelming  merriment.  “I  should 
worry,  Benton,”  she  had  cried.  “You 
shouldn’t.” 

Percival  Benton  hated  especially  that  vul¬ 
gar  expression.  It  had  spKjiled  his  leave- 
taking — the  memory  of  it. 

Three  days  afterward  Tommie  Boy  had  a 
new  preceptor.  Miss  McCann  had  gone  off 
on  a  Put-Put  Club  cruise-picnic  early  that 
morning.  It  was  almost  nine  when  the 
Bracketts’  motor  left  her  upon  her  own 
porch,  and  slid  off  into  the  shadows  of  one 
of  those  gorgeous  nights  that  Baybright 
uses  to  the  uttermost  in  July. 

“Where’s  the  kid?”  she  asked  Hart,  the 
butler. 

“Master  Thomas  is  on  the  lawn  some¬ 
where  with  Mr.  Rawdon,  the  new  tutor, 
miss,”  the  man-servant  informed  her. 

The  girl,  throbbing  with  the  zest  of  a  day 
in  the  open,  charmed — although  she  did 
not  know  it — by  the  mystic  magic  of  the 
Baybright  heavens,  ran  out  upon  the  turf. 
She  guessed  where  they  must  be,  on  the  low 
bench  near  the.  rhododendron  clump,  where 
the  lawn  roll^  away  toward  the  water. 
The  stars  and  the  fireflies  flung  adoring,  if 
muted,  admiration  up)on  her.  Although 
lacking  bow  and  quiver  or  rustling  of  fleeing 
stag,  she  was  akin  to  Diana — this  girl  in 
yachting  costume,  who  trod  springingly  in 
her  slim  buckskin  sneakers. 

Yes,  they  were  there.  She  heard  Tommie 
Boy,  with  the  thrill  that  so  often  crept  into 
his  throat — the  only  times  he  seemed  strong 
and  well — saying  gravely:  “I  think  we 
shall  like  each  other,  Mr.  Rawdon.” 

“I  hope  so,  Tommie.” 

What  sort  was  this  new  cultured  hireling, 
she  wondered.  There  was  a  fiber  in  his  tone 
that  Benton’s  had  lacked.  She  paused, 
without  intention  to  eavesdrop;  Miss  Mc¬ 


Cann  was  guilty  of  no  de\  ious  process  of 
mind  or  conduct.  But  sudden  interest 
smote  her.  She  listened. 

“I  mean  I  shall  like  you  better  than  Ben¬ 
ton,”  her  brother  went  on.  “He  was  nice 
but  he  didn’t  care  for  the  tournaments  and 
the  moonlight  parts  as  much  as  I  did.  He 
was  working  for  a  Ph.D.  in  history'.  That’s 
why  he  left.” 

Maysie  McCann,  clutching  skirts  amid 
the  fireflies,  frownecl,  with  no  one  to  note  it. 
Tommie  Boy’s  language  baffled.  The  chfld 
employed  svmbols  alien  to  her.  What  was  a 
Ph.D.? 

She  heard  the  tutor  laugh  quietly.  “Ah, 
history,”  he  said.  “History  is  a  big  sub¬ 
ject.  But  one  should  not  rub  all  the  po¬ 
etry  out  of  it  w’ith  dates  and  royal  fandly 
trees.” 

“Benton  was  great  on  dates,”  the  child 
remarked.  “He  said  I  was  one  of  the  few 
boys  he  knew  who  could  remember  that 
the  battle  of  Hastings  was  fought  in  1066." 

Again  the  low  laugh.  “Bravo!”  cried  the 
new’  tutor.  “Dates  are  dates;  we  sha’n’t 
neglect  them,  you  and  I.  But  we’re  going 
to  read  plenty  of  story’-books  and  poetry, 
son.  Most  folks  don’t  know’  it,  but  you  can 
learn  history  and  geography  and  a  lot  of 
other  things  in  poetry’.” 

“I  like  the  kind  with  moonlight  and 
knights.” 

“So  do  I,”  agreed  his  new  friend.  “You 
Baybrighters  ought  to  be  proud  of  your 
moon.  I’ll  recite  y’ou  a  quatrain,  Tommie, 
and - ” 

“I  know  what  a  quatrain  is,  Mr.  Raw¬ 
don,”  the  child  piped. 

His  sister  flicked  a  firefly  from  her  skirt 
angrily.  She  didnU  know;  somehow  it 
startled  her  to  realize  that  she  did  no»t. 
The  sjjell  of  the  motor-boat  rail,  awash  in 
silver  foam,  had  vanished. 

“Four  lines  or  verses,”  the  child  recit^ 

“Correct,  son.  A  fine  man  wrote  this. 
He  was  a  fine  soldier,  a  fine  friend,  and  a 
fine  poet.  It’s  about  the  old  moon  yonder, 
w’hich  must  have  looked  to  him  just  as  it 
looks  to  us  to-night: 

“With  how  sad  steps,  O  Moon,  thou  climb’st  the 
skies! 

How  silently,  and  with  how  wan  a  face! 

What!  may  it  be  that  even  in  heavenly  place 
That  busy  archer  his  sharp  arrow's  tries. 

“Sir  Philip  Sidney  w’rote  that.” 

Maysie  McCann  heard  her  brother  squeal 
in  delight.  “I  know,  Mr.  Rawdon!  He 
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refused  a  cup  of  water  when  he  was  dying, 
so  that  a  wounded  soldier  might  have  it.” 

The  girl  strode  forward  with  decision. 
“Oh  Tommie!”  she  called.  “It’s  late,  kid! 
Time  to  beat  it!” 

Her  brother  ran  toward  her  in  the  moon¬ 
shine.  His  arms  were  quivering  as  they 
dutched  her.  “Maysie,  Mr.  Rawdon,  the 
new  tutor,  is  here!  And  w'e’re  going  to  get 
along  splendidly!  He  says  so!” 

Theodore  Rawdon  followed  his  young 
charge  from  the  shadow  of  the  hill-clustered 
rilododendrons.  “This  is  Miss  McCann?” 
he  asked.  “The  Brock  Agency  sent  me. 
I  got  here  after  luncheon.” 

Maysie  McCann  eyed  him  with  keenness 
not  altogether  masking  hostility.  She  saw 
a  slender  young  man,  of  perhaps  twenty- 
four,  with  almost  gaunt  features,  and  the 
pretense  of  a  brown  mustache.  But  what 


she  noted  most  was  the  fact  that  even  out- 
of-doors,  at  night,  he  wore  a  pair  of  tor¬ 
toise-shell-rimmed  goggles.  He  was  dressed 
neatly  enough,  in  blue  Norfolk  jacket  and 
flannel  trousers,  with  white  shoes.  The 
stripes  in  his  four-in-hand  scarf  she  recog¬ 
nized  as  those  of  the  Theta-Theta  Club  at 
Cornell.  There  were  a  number  of  Theta- 
Theta  hatbands  on  the  Put-Put  verandas  of 
a  morning. 

His  fingers  were  cool  and  slender  as  they 
took  hers.  But  she  hated  spectacles;  and 
she  felt  an  unreasoning  fury  at  the  battle 
of  Hastings,  whatever  that  had  been;  the 
Sidney  fellow’  who  wrote  jingles  about  the 
moon — even  a  hint  of  anger  at  her  thrilled 
little  brother,  who  almost  approximated 
capering  as  they  walked  toward  the  house. 

“I’ll  play  you  ‘Snooky  Ookums’  just  once 
before  you  go  to  bed,”  she  volunteered  in 


THE  MAID  FOr.ND  MISS  McCANN  SOBBING  UPON  THE  BED  WHEN  SHE  CAME  TO 
DRESS  HER  FOR  DINNER. 
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the  hall.  “Won’t  you  help,  Mr.  Rawdon? 
We  aren’t  much  on  Metropolitan  C)p)era- 
House  bunk,  here  at  Baybright.  But  I’m 
the  only  original  Cousin  Cams’  when  it 
comes  to  warbling  the  ‘Kingaling  Rag.’  ” 

She  caught  the  half-strangled  astonish¬ 
ment  in  his  face;  it  both  pleased  and  stung 
her.  At  first  she  had  liked  to  tease  Benton 
by  the  same  tactics;  but  the  fun  of  it  had 
worn  off  in  time.  Here  was  another  of  these 
hard-up,  bookish  strangers,  who,  although 
willing  to  play  half-serv'ant  to  an  ailing 
child,  yet  acted  as  if  college  had  made  them 
different  from  other  folks. 

Tommie  Boy  unconsciously  saved  the 
situation.  “Please,  Sis,  I  don’t  feel  like 
‘Snooky  Ookums,’  •’  he  said.  “I  think  I’ll 
go  right  up-stairs.” 

“All  right,  kid,”  agreed  his  sister,  kissing 
him.  “I  guess  I’ll  hit  the  hay  myself. 
Good-night,  Rawdon!  I  hope  you  don’t 
mind  my  calling  you  that.  Benton  didn’t. 
We’ll  be  rubbing  elbows  for  the  rest  of  the 
summer.” 

“Not  at  all,”  replied  the  new  tutor. 
“Good-night,  Tommie!  Good-night,  Miss 
McCann!” 

Then  and  there  Theodore  Rawdon  began 
to  instmct  twelve-year-old  Thomas  AIc- 
Cann  in  English  and  other  proportionately 
blended  branches  of  learning;  but  then  and 
there,  as  well,  Theodore  Rawdon  entered 
upon  a  post-graduate  course  in  the  light 
that  lies  in  woman’s  eyes. 

Young  Rawdon  had  incurred  the  odium 
which  attaches,  in  the  athletic  undergradu¬ 
ate  mind,  to  the  encompassing  of  a  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  key  at  Commencement.  This 
could  not  be  denied.  He  had,  however, 
played  in  the  mandolin  club  and  had 
been  captain  of  the  university  water-f)olo 
team  his  senior  year.  This — the  mandolin 
club  especially,  with  a  Southern  trip  eveiy’ 
Christmas  holiday — meant  that  he  was  not 
utterly  abashed  in  the  presence  of  the  femi¬ 
nine.  But  he  had  not  encountered,  before 
he  had  come  to  Baybright,  a  twenty-year- 
old  goddess,  who  opened  her  mouth  and, 
seemingly  with  delight,  uttered  words  cal¬ 
culated  to  blur  entirely  beauty  of  form  and 
feature. 

Maysie,  quick  to  interpret  his  scrutiny 
of  her,  lost  no  opportunity  of  shocking  what 
she  deemed  his  “school-teachery”  primness. 
She  was  most  abandoned  when  she  would  re¬ 
turn  from  the  Put-Put  Club,  after  having 
overheard  one  of  the  frequent  veranda 


asides;  which  must,  she  knew,  concur  with 
the  opinion  of  Tommie  Boy’s  preceptor 

Rawdon  was  drawn  into  the  open  one 
afternoon  when  she  flung  herself  upon  the 
shaded  turf  beside  him  and  his  youthful 
charge.  He  had  been  reading  from  the 
Iliad.  Tommie  was  wide-eyed  with  the 
thrill  of  the  epic.  Miss  McCann,  pinker 
than  ever  beneath  softly  tanned  cheeb, 
teased  a  brigade  of  migratory  ants  with  her 
tennis  racket,  making  barricades  for  the 
patient  insects  to  surmount.  She  watched 
the  boy’s  rapt  face  and  listened  for  a  few 
minutes  to  the  new  tutor,  who  read  on  with 
a  good-humored  nod  of  recognition. 

“What  rot  that  is,  Rawdon!  ’  she  ex¬ 
claimed.  “That  Hector  guy  must  be  the 
same  chap  that  the  Evening  Gloat's  funny 
page  had  a  limerick  about  the  other  day.” 

She  beat  time  to  the  absurd  cadences  as 
she  chanted: 

“There  was  a  Troy  geezer  named  Hector, 

Who  fought  when  half  loaded  with  nectar. 

He  was  stabbed  through  the  lunch 
By  a  Greek  with  a  punch, 

And  they  sent  for  the  Red  Cross  collector.” 

She  rocked  with  soprano  giggles. 

“Oh,  Maysie!”  gaspied  Tommie  Boy, 
tremulous  with  awe  at  her  daring.  The  tu¬ 
tor  frowned.  He  would  have  gone  on,  but 
she  interrupted  again. 

“I  never  can  tell  whether  you  are  peeved 
or  not,  with  your  cheaters  on,”  she  said. 

Theodore  Rawdon  removed  the  offending 
spectacles  very  deliberately.  The  girl 
marked  a  genuinely  menacing  smolder  in 
the  gray  pupils. 

“Has  no  one  ever  told  you  before,  Miss 
McCann,”  he  inquired,  “that  at  times  you 
are  not  only  ridiculously  illiterate,  but  stu¬ 
pidly  rude?” 

There  was  agony  in  Tommie  Boy’s  face  as 
he  darted  a  furtive  look  from  his  new  friend 
to  his  sister  and  back  again. 

“You  oughtn’t  to,  you  know.  Sis,”  he 
murmured.  “You  really  oughtn’t  to.” 

Miss  McCann  stood  glaring  at  the  ap¬ 
parently  unp)erturbed  young  man  whom  the 
Brock  Agency  had  sent  for  hire.  The 
wrath  of  reawakened  Cherry  Street  flamed 
in  her  heaving  bosom.  For  the  first  time 
she  felt  lost  in  a  wordless  desert.  She  had 
no  vocabulary  to  fit  this  emergency.  ^ 

“You’re  some  little  knocker,  believe  me, 
she  managed  to  ejaculate.  “You’re  all 
swelled  up  because  you’ve  got  bum  lamps 
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and  an  ivory  dome.  From  now  on— mean¬ 
ing  now;  get  me? — you  can  that  sort  of 

chatter!”  • 

She  flung  off  toward  the  veranda,  scarlet 
outrage  in  every  jumping  nerve.  For  she 
had  been  held  up  and  bastinadoed  be¬ 
fore  Tommie  Boy.  There  wasn’t  a  shred 
of  her  that  did  not  tingle,  not  only  with 
wrath  toward  this  impudent  outsider,  but 
with  hatred  of  self.  As  she  had  poured  out 
that  slithering  succession  of  cheap  phrases 
she  realized  she  was  talking  in  the  key  she 
once  had  heard  a  discharged  cook  employ. 
To  be  sure,  she  had  not  summoned  saints 
and  deities  in  profane  apostrophe,  but  she 
had  reverted  to  tenement  type.  She  had 
never  thought  extremely  ill  of  herself  be¬ 
fore,  not  even  when  Miss  Waxbloom  had 
calW  her  into  her  private  office  and  re¬ 
vealed  what  the  head  of  the  Hudson  River 
Seminary  characterized  as  “unpalatable  but 
perhaps  effective  facts.”  The  French  maid 
found  Miss  McCann  sobbing  upon  the  bed 
when  she  came  to  dress  her  for  dinner. 

As  for  Rawdon,  he  sat  staring  after  the 
girl,  forgetting  his  p)etrified  charge.  Then 
he  arose,  tumbling  the  Homer  to  the  ground 
and  picking  up  the  tennis  racket  which  Miss 
McCann  had  abandoned  in  her  headlong 
retreat. 

“Lord!”  he  muttered.  “So  stunning  and 
»  finely  strung,  really — and  yet  so  wilfully 
common!” 

He  found  opportunity  to  speak  to  her 
the  next  morning  when  the  boy  was  riding 
among  the  pines  with  a  groom. 

“I  want  to  apologize.  Miss  McCann,”  he 
said  calmly.  “Not  that  I  had  not  the  right 
to  resent  your  attempt  to  sf)oil  what  your 
father  is  paying  me  to  do,  or  because  I  am 
afraid  you  will  go  to  Mr.  McCann  and  in¬ 
sist  upon  my  dismissal.  Let  me  make  that 
dear.  But  I  want  to  beg  your  pardon  for 
telling  you  what  I  believe  was  a  lie.  The 
word  ‘illiterate’  means,  as  a  rule,  ingrained 
vulgarity.”  He  was  speaking  as  precisely 
as  if  explaining  a  problem  to  Tommie.  The 
flu^  of  anger  that  had  tinted  her  brow  fad- 
td  into  curiosity.  She  began  to  divine  that, 
(kspite  his  outburst,  she  held  the  ■whip 
kand.  “In  other  words,  I  want  you  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  I  do  not  consider  you  vulgar. 
Miss  McCann.” 

For  a  full  five  seconds  she  stared;  then 
me  laughed  heartily  and  thrust  out  her 
hand. 

“Well,  what  do  you  know  about  that?” 


she  cried.  “All  right!  I  vote  to  lay  down 
the  hammer.  But  they’ve  got  to  hand  it  to 
you,  Rawdon,  for  nerve.  Come  on.  I’ll 
motor  you  over  to  the  club  and  play  you 
tennis  to  show  there  isn’t  any  hard  feeling. 
You  can  borrow  a  racket  there.” 

He  went.  He  did  not  know,  until  the 
ball  was  flying  over  the  net,  that  this  was 
an  item  in  her  revenge — his  public  ex¬ 
hibition  of  eating  crow  for  the  benefit  of  the 
veranda  chairs.  Miss  McCann’s  smash¬ 
ing  serxdce  had  achieved  moderate  fame 
at  Bay  bright;  therefore  when  the  bulletin 
was  circulated  that  she  was  offering  up  a 
slender,  brow’n-mustached,  and  begoggled 
young  man  in  flannels  upon  the  altar  of  love- 
sets,  there  was  a  rush  to  eye  his  downfall. 

As  soon  as  she  found  the  audience  to  her 
liking  she  began  an  ingenious  system  of  ma¬ 
king  Theodore  Rawdon  ridiculous.  In  all 
the  ease  of  her  lithe  youth  she  would  tease 
him  with  soft  returns,  and  then  grin  as  he 
chased  towering  lobs  to  the  back  line  to 
swing  at  them  wildly.  Time  after  time  she 
would  let  him  score  forty-love,  and  then 
smother  him  with  service  aces.  She  occu¬ 
pied  all  of  an  hour  and  a  half  in  this  mali¬ 
cious  occupation.  Then  the  fun  of  it  van¬ 
ished;  she  declared  she  was  tired.  Rawdon 
understood  from  the  first  game.  But  he 
stuck  it  out  grimly,  half  blinded  by  moisture- 
dimmed  lenses.  At  least  she  knew  that. 
She  ordered  him  a  lemon  squash,  plunged 
him  into  the  midst  of  a  bantering  circle, 
and,  as  suddenly,  announced  that  she  must 
be  motoring  home. 

“Look  here,”  he  said  before  she  braked 
at  the  porte-cochere.  “I  know  when  I’ve 
beeii  a  side-show.  And  you  score  one  for 
the  tennis.  But - ” 

“Believe  me,  you  were  some  swell  side¬ 
show’,”  she  chuckled,  bending  from  the 
wheel  to  bestow  a  glimpse  of  gleaming  teeth 
and  wind-ruffled  temple  tendrils.  “You 
were  sure  some  show.  An  ice-wagon  has 
nothing  on  you  for  covering  a  tennis-court.” 

“You’re  right,”  he  agreed.  “But  I  warn 
you — Maysie — I  think  I  shall  call  you  that 
hereafter.  I  rather  like  Maysie  as  a  name. 
I  warn  you,  I  intend  to  get  even.” 

“Going  to  bean  me  with  a  racket?”  she 
chirruped. 

“It  isn’t  going  to  be  at  tennis,”  he  said. 
“To  be  perfectly  frank,  I  haven’t  decided 
yet  how  it’s  going  to  be  done.  But  it’s  go¬ 
ing  to  be.” 

“Tell  it  to  Captain  Sweeney  of  the  Horse 
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Marines,”  advised  the  coppery-haired  girl. 
“If  you  can  dope  out  anything  that  will  get 
my  goat,  come  across  with  the  goods.  As 
a  movie  actor  with  a  poetry  book  you  may 
be  all  to  the  good,  but  as  to  anything  else 
you’re  a  false  alarm,  a  flivver.” 

And  yet,  as  she  raced  up-stairs  to  freshen 
for  luncheon,  Miss  McCann  loathed  herself 
and  her  slang.  The  idiom  of  Broadway 
had  turned  to  ashes  in  her  mouth.  She 
scrubbed  her  teeth  savagely,  as  if  to  remove 
from  them  the  last  taint  of  Manhattanese. 

That  evening,  at  Tommie’s  request — the 
boy  had  discovered  that  his  tutor  knew  how 
to  tune  a  guitar — Theodore  Rawdon  tin¬ 
kled  an  accompaniment  and  sang  Ben 
Jonson’s  words,  the  ones  that  never  grow 
old.  From  the  recesses  of  a  Nantucket 
hammock  the  girl  heard: 


“Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes. 
And  I  will  pledge  with  mine; 

Or  leave  a  kiss  but  in  the  cup. 
And  I’ll  not  look  for  wine. 


“It’s  a  wonderful  thing,  Tommie  Boy, 
isn’t  it?”  asked  Rawdon.  “Think  of  writ¬ 
ing  a  love-song  that  college  boys  and  girls, 
all  over  the  world,  will  be  singing  three  hun¬ 
dred  years  after  you  are  dead!” 

“Three  hundred  years,”  sighed  the  child. 
“I’d  like  to  write  a  song  like  that!” 

“Who  was  the  girl?”  demanded  a  voice 
from  the  hammock. 

“Ben  Jonson  called  her  Celia,”  replied  the 
new  tutor. 

“What  was  her  last  name?” 

“The  books  do  not  say,”  replied  Rawdon. 
“But,  after  all,  what  do  last  names  matter, 
Maysie?” 

“Oh,  goody!”  cried  Tommie  Boy. 
“You’ve  made  it  all  up,  haven’t  you? 
You’re  friends.” 

“Are  we?”  asked  Miss  McCann  of  the 
embowering  honeysuckle.  And  the  new 
tutor  knew  that  the  answer  to  that  was 
“No.” 

Throttling  her  instinctive  love  of  fair 
play,  for  the  next  two  weeks  Maysie  allowed 
the  Put-Put  Club  to  gaze  its  fill  at  the  show¬ 
ing-up  of  Theodore  Rawdon.  The  girl  act¬ 
ually  pilfered  time  which  belonged  to  Tom¬ 
mie  Boy,  that  she  might  make  this  paid 
interloper  appreciate  his  shortcomings.  He 
showed  no  hint  of  rebelling;  she  was  shrewd 
enough  to  divine  his  willingness  to  endure 
that  he  might  have  revenge  when  the  pen¬ 
dulum  swung  his  way;  even  Maysie  realized 


that  pendulums  will  not  continue  swingin* 
one  way  forever. 

The  Put-Put  verandas,  at  the  end  ri  a 
fortnight,  knew  that  the  spectacled  young 
man  could  not  handle  a  motor-car,  ap¬ 
proach  the  home  green,  stick  upon  a  ^ 
with  a  loose  saddle-girth,  play  auction  bridge 
to  adv'antage,  or  dance  the  tango.  After  a 
while  the  sp)ort  palled.  Tor  seven  da« 
Miss  McCann  neglected  the  preceptor  and 
his  charge.  Young  Rawdon  might  have 
put  more  effectiveness  into  his  rendition  o( 
the  sack  of  Troy  had  he  known  that  the 
daughter  of  his  employer  was  utilizing  those 
days  in  facing  a  disapproval  of  self  t^t  was 
becoming  an  obsession. 

Michael  McCann  leaned  back  in  a  Morris- 
chair  one  evening,  while  his  daughter  pulled 
his  sunburned  ears  and  wheedled  him  into 
promising  to  go  abroad  in  September. 

“The  sea  air  will  buck  up  Tommie  Boy,” 
she  argued.  “Don’t  be  a  tight-wad,  dad. 
Be  a  good  sport.” 

She  was  repeating  the  ear-pulling,  hy 
way  of  indicating  appreciation  of  his  sur¬ 
render,  when  they  heard  voices  in  the  Nan¬ 
tucket  hammock  outside. 

“Say  it  again,  Mr.  Rawdon,  will  you?" 
the  child  was  asking.  “Sir  John  Suckling 
wasn’t  a  fine  soldier  like  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
was  he?” 

“No,  son,”  they  heard  Rawdon  rq)ly. 
“He  was  good  at  writing  poetry,  but  he  had 
loyalty  for  neither  king  nor  friends.  Neither 
did  Colonel  Lovelace,  for  that  matter. 
Remember  we  were  talking  about  him  yes¬ 
terday?  This  is  a  bit  of  the  verses  that 
made  Sir  John  famous: 

“Her  feet  beneath  her  petticoat 
Like  little  mice  stole  in  and  out.” 

“Do  you  know,  Mr.  Rawdon,”  Tonunie 
Boy  remarked  earnestly,  “that  reminds  hk 
of  Maysie.  That’s  like  her.  My'  sister  is 
very  beautiful,  I  think.  Don’t  y'ou?” 

“She  is  very  beautiful,  son.” 

The  girl  sitting  on  the  arm  of  the  Morri^ 
chair  would  have  moved,  but  her  fathers 
grin  and  strong  left  arm  held  her  anchored. 

“Hullo!”  he  said,  in  a  rumbling  whi^r. 
“This  beats  a  dictagraph!” 

“I  think  she  is  even  more  beautiful  than 
the  Lady  Rowena.  Don’t  you?” 

“Tommie  Boy,”  said  the  tutor,  “I’m  gOj 
ing  to  use  an  expression  that  you  and  1 
must  rarely  allow  ourselves  to  employ.  But, 
between  you  and  me,  son.  Miss  Mayae 
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McCann  would  make  the  Lady  Rowena 
look  like  thirty  cents.  Come  on,  let’s  go 
around  back  of  the  house  and  do  our  as¬ 
tronomy.  There’s  nothing  like  working  in 
a  laboratory,  Tommie.  Remember,  when 
you  look  up  and  learn  the  names  of  the 
stars,  you’re  at  work  all  by  yourself  in  a 
laboratory  that  nobody  has  ever  measur¬ 
ed.”  Their  steps  crackled  on  the  porch. 

“The  kid  seems  to  like  the  new  fellow,” 
said  Michael  McCann,  stroking  his  daugh¬ 
ter’s  hot  hand.  “Why  not  take  him  abroad 
with  us?  But  who  in  Sam  Hill  are  those 
folks  they  were  talking  about — that  Sir 
John  Somebody  and  Lady  Rowing,  hey?” 

Miss  McCann  stood  erect  and  serious¬ 
faced  before  her  good-natured  hulk  of  a  par¬ 
ent.  “Dad,”  she  declared,  “it’s  been  soak¬ 
ing  in  slow,  but  I’m  on  now.  If  we  don’t 
look  out  we’re  going  to  lose  Tommie  Boy.” 

“What  do  you  mean.  Sis?”  said  the  build¬ 
er.  “He  ain’t  sick,  is  he?  Looks  better 
than  ever  to  me.” 

“It  isn’t  that.  But  Tommie  Boy’s  twelve 
years  old — and  he’s  leaving  us  at  the  post. 
He’s  mixed  up  with  all  sorts  of  people  you 
and  I  never  heard  of.  We’ve  got  to  get  out 
and  hustle,  I  tell  you,  or  one  of  these  days 
he’ll  be  chasing  off  to  be  a  rah-rah  boy,  and 
when  he  comes  home  he’ll  just  about  notice 
us — that’s  all.” 

“Where  do  all  these  folks  live?”  p>ersisted 
the  puzzled  contractor,  puffing  at  his  cigar. 

“They  don’t  live;  that’s  what’s  phoney 
about  it,”  wailed  his  daughter.  “They 
don’t  live;  they  were  dead  long  ago.  They’re 
only  mummies  between  book  covers.  But, 
dead  as  they  are,  they’re  going  to  double- 
cross  us  with  Tommie  Boy  if  we  don’t  watch 
out!” 

That  night,  to  show  how  Miss  McCann 
had  abased  herself,  she  WTOte  a  misspelled 
letter  to  Miss  Waxbloom. 

“Why,  the  poor  thing!”  exclaimed  that 
Hudson  River  preceptress,  wiping  a  sudden 
drop  from  her  eyes.  “The  dear,  headstrong 
girl!  Of  course  I’ll  send  her  a  book  of  poe¬ 
try.  But  what  has  touched  the  child?” 

She  sighed,  for  in  her  fluttering  way 
Miss  Waxbloom  had  endeavored  to  do  the 
right  thing  by  her  young  ladies,  all  of  w  hom, 
however,  were  cursed  with  too  much  money 
and  too  few  ideals.  A  copy  of  Palgrave’s 
“Golden  Treasury”  was  hidden  in  Miss  Mc¬ 
Cann’s  handkerchief-box  forty-eight  hours 
later.  No  more  lovely  Anthea  or  Celia 
ever  pored  over  dedicated  stanzas  than 


this  former  daughter  of  Cherry  Street,  blue 
eyes  alight  with  eagerness  to  read  under- 
standingly,  coppery  tresses  heedlessly  tum¬ 
bled  about  her  bed  laces.  Only  Hortense 
knew. 

And  then — several  evenings  later— the 
pendulum  swung.  It  had  been  a  scorching 
day;  Tommie  Boy  had  been  put  to  bed  right 
after  supper,  with  a  headache  that 
him  lack-luster  as  to  North  Star  and  Pleia¬ 
des. 

“Since  you’re  not  teaching  the  kid  as¬ 
tronomy,  why  not  go  out  in  the  canoe?” 
asked  Miss  McCann.  “It’s  rotten  hot!” 

The  last  sunset  pinks  subsided  into 
washed-out  dun  as  she  paddled  him  beyond 
Birch  Point.  There  was  the  merest  whisper 
of  a  breeze;  they  let  the  canoe  drift,  watch¬ 
ing  the  excursion-barges  wallow  past. 

“Here  comes  the  night  boat,”  she  said, 
marking  a  blot  to  the  south,  with  twinkling 
lights  showing.  “Let’s  bob  in  the  trough!” 

“That’s  always  a  risky  business,”  Raw- 
don  remarked. 

In  the  starlight  he  could  see  her  smile. 
“Afraid?”  she  asked.  “You  can’t  play  ten¬ 
nis,  or  ride,  or  motor,  or  even  turkey-trot. 
Sometimes  I  think  you’re  a  dead  loss.  Raw- 
don.  Can’t  you  swim,  either?” 

“Oh,  I  can  splash  a  little,”  replied  her 
passenger. 

It  is  hard  to  judge  the  w’ash  of  a  steam¬ 
boat  in  the  half-dark.  He  knew  they  were 
going  to  capsize  a  full  minute  before  their 
cockleshell  careened  and  tossed  them  into 
the  white  wake  of  the  Boston  boat,  which 
seemed  to  have  waited  contemptuously  un¬ 
til  the  last  moment  before  kicking  over  the 
toy  craft.  The  minute  gave  him  a  chance 
to  slip  out  of  shoes  and  jacket.  He  was 
grateful  for  this  afterward. 

The  girl  was  laughing  as  she  came  to  the 
surface.  “Sorry!”  she  sputtered.  ‘You 
were  right.  Do  you  feel  like  a  real  swim?” 

The  new  tutor  was  treading  water  quietly. 
“I  go  where  you  go,  Maysie,”  he  said.  “For 
this  one  night  only.” 

“All  right,  then — Birch  Point!  I’ll  pace 
you.” 

Around  them  were  the  toots  of  towed 
barges,  the  purring  of  power  craft,  near  the 
Put-Put  float ;  even  an  echo  of  the  club-house 
orchestra,  playing  for  the  turkey-trottere, 
came  now  and  then  as  they  swam.  The  girl 
flung  a  moonlit  smile  at  him. 

“Hear  that,”  she  cried.  “They’re  playing 
the  ‘Kingaling  Rag’  at  Put-Put,  and  we’te 
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away  out  here  alone,  swimming,  in  the 
moonshine.  If  the  tide  weren’t  wrong  we 
could  make  the  club  float.” 

The  tide  was  wrong.  It  was  too  stub¬ 
born  for  them  to  make  genuine  headway  to 
Birch  Point.  They  had  been  stroking  for 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,  perhaps,  when 
he  heard  her  groan. 

“I  can’t  blifi  it  out  any  longer,  Rawdon,” 
she  gasped.  “I’m  all  in!  It’s  my  own  fu¬ 
neral,  I  guess!  I  got  gay  and  I’ll  have  to 
pay!  Beat  it  for  Raspberry  Island!  TJiat’s 
nearer  than  the  Point!  They’ll  pick  j’ou  up 
in  the  morning!  And  say  good-by  to  Tom¬ 
mie  Boy  for  me!  He’s  a  good  kid!”  She 
was  floating,  gathering  strength  for  a  few 
more  efforts. 

“Good-by,”  he  said,  and  swam  off  for  a 
dozen  lengths,  looking  back  over  his  shoul¬ 
der.  The  girl  never  moved.  He  could  see 
her  face  calmly  upturned,  staring  at  the 
moon.  She  seemed  startled  to  find  him  at 
her  side  again. 

“I  thought  you’d  beaten  it,”  she  mut¬ 
tered. 

“Your  grit  is  gorgeous,  Maysie,”  said  the 
new  tutor.  “But  this  is  where  I  get  my  re¬ 
venge.  For,  Maysie,  I  can  swim,  I  tell  you. 
I  can  swimi” 

She  was  clinging  to  his  shoulder  like  a 
tired,  confident  child. 

“I  believe  you  can,”  she  smiled.  “So 
you’ve  got  a  one  best  bet,  after  all?  Go  to 
it,  old  scout!  I’ll  not  do  a  strangle-hold 
if  I  find  myself  slipping,  either.” 

Theodore  Rawdon’s  fight  against  a  rip 
tide  to  Raspberry  Island  is  not  and  never 
will  be  inscribed  in  the  athletic  annals  of  his 
university  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Cayuga. 
But  it  ought  to  be.  For  no  water-polo  vic¬ 
tory  was  ever  more  bravely  won  than  his 
final  mile’s  bucking  of  the  Sound  with  an 
unconscious  girl  in  tow.  He  will  not  even 
talk  about  that  now  to  her. 


It  was  perhaps  eleven  o’clock  when  he 
had  made  sure  that  Miss  McCann  was  quite 
herself,  and  had  rummaged  in  the  campers’ 
shack  at  the  water’s  edge,  coming  back  with 
matches  and  two  blankets. 

“Funny  to  make  a  fire  a  hot  night  like 
this,”  said  the  girl.  “But  my  teeth  won’t 
stop  chattering.  Somebody  will  see  the 
flare  and  come  to  get  us  off.” 

The  new  tutor  drew  off  her  spongy'  sweat¬ 
er  to  wrap  the  blankets  about  her.  A  sod¬ 
den  little  volume  slid  up)on  the  sand.  Scar¬ 
let  stung  her  cheeks  as  she  saw  him  pick  it 
up,  glance  at  it  in  the  firelight,  and  turn  to 
her. 

“I  didn’t  want  to  lose  Tommie  Boy,”  she 
confessed. 

Yoimg  Rawdon  knelt  with  sudden 
mastery.  He  separated  the  stained  leaves 
until  he  came  to  page  137.  Then  he  put 
his  aching  arm  around  Alaysie  McCann, 
drawing  her  close. 

“Look,  girl!”  he  cried.  “I’ve  found  her 
at  the  end  of  a  night  swim  in  Long  Island 
Sound! 

“That  not  impossible  She 
That  shall  command  my  heart  and  me.” 

“But  I  am  imp)ossible,”  wailed  Miss  Mc¬ 
Cann,  snuggling  to  him,  however.  “That’s 
what  Miss  Waxbloom  told  me!” 

“It’s  impossible  you  should  care  for  a 
Brock  Agency  tutor,”  corrected  the  moist 
young  man  in  shrinking  flannels.  .  . 

“And,  Teddy,”  she  declared — some  quar¬ 
ter-hour  before  a  rescuing  Put-Put  motor- 
boat  hailed  them — “I’m  going  to  do  some¬ 
thing  you’ll  like.” 

“What  is  it,  darling?” 

“I’m  going  to  can  the  slang.” 

Teddy  Rawdon  grinned.  “Are  you 
sure?” 

“Didn’t  I  just  say  I  was  going  to  can  it?” 
asked  Maysie  McCann. 


On  Page  289  of  this  number  you  will  find  an  extraordinary  article-and-story, 
called  “The  Discomfiture  of  the  Danes,”  hy  Leavitt  Ashley  Knight — a  brilliant 
idea  in  a  brilliantly  clever  handling. 

Mr.  Knight  is  the  author  of  the  Worry- Worry  Williams  stories  that  have 
been  appearing  in  Everybody’s.  In  the  April  number.  Worry- Worry  Williams 
is  involved  in  an  exciting  new  adventure — in  “Baltimore  Lunch  and  Hartford 
Lunch.” 

You’d  better  watch  for  Leavitt  Ashley  Knight. 
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There  is  a  class  of  people  who 
read  the  advertisements  of 
clairvoyants,  palmists,  and 
fortune-tellers  in  the  newspapers, 
or  such  things  would  not  continue  to 
be  printed  and  p>aid  for.  Mrs.  Flora 
Emmons  belonged  to  this  class.  She  was  a 
piathetic-eyed,  too-white  creature,  the  kind 
of  personality  created  to  be  crushed;  and 
she  had  not  missed  this,  her  calling. 

One  morning  she  sat  by  the  window  of 
the  living-room  in  her  dingy  flat,  and  by 
the  pale  light  that  climbed  around  the  walls 
and  chimneys  and  down  into  the  inner 
court,  and  fell  at  last  exhausted  into  her  lap, 
she  was  reading  the  daily  pap>er.  Her  eye 
ranged  the  column  of  fakers  who  offered  for¬ 
tune,  love,  and  happiness  by  the  woozy  pwith 
of  mystery,  and  alighted  up)on  the  following: 


O^^Q© 

dS 


THE  SCHOOL  FOR  LOVE 

PSOFESSOR  J.  P.  WaLUSIXY, 

The  World-Renowned  Savant  and  Scien¬ 
tist,  offers  advice  to  all  upon  the  Secrets  of 
Love,  how  to  cause  others  to  love  you,  how 
to  retain  the  affection  of  wife  or  husband, 
how  to  woo.  and,  in  short,  how  to  understand 
and  skilfully  use  the  delicate  and  difficult 
art  of 

LOVE 

Suite  1746,  Dobson  Building, 

Hours,  10  to  3.  Terms  reasonable. 

N.  B. — Prof.  Walmsley  is  patronized  by 
the  cream  de  la  cream  of  society. 


Something  stirred  in  the  palf 
woman’s  heart  as  she  read,  and  at 
fifteen  minutes  after  ten  she  was 
knocking  mildly  at  Professor  Walms- 
ley’s  office  door. 

Inside  sat  the  professor  with  his 
heels  cocked  up  on  the  table.  He  was  reading 
a  magazine  and  smoking  a  cigar.  He  was  a 
sandy-haired  man  of  p)erhaps  forty-five.  On 
his  chin  flourished  a  little  bunch  of  whis¬ 
kers  like  a  patch  of  alfalfa.  His  eyes  were 
blue  and  shrewd,  his  figure  tended  toward 
portliness.  The  whole  asp>ect  of  the  man, 
his  visage  and  his  clothes,  his  manner  and 
his  look,  would  give  one  the  impression  of  a 
cross  between  a  faker  and  a  farmer. 

When  he  heard  the  rapping,  he  let  down 
his  feet  heavily,  tossed  his  cigar  into  the 
cuspidor,  put  aside  his  magazine,  brushed 
the  ashes  from  his  vest,  ran  his  fingers  over 
his  hair,  stroked  the  alfalfa,  and  went  to  the 
door. 

No  one  was  there.  Mrs.  Emmons’s  cour¬ 
age  had  failed  her,  and  she  had  p)assed  on 
around  a  comer  in  the  corridor  and  was 
getting  a  drink  at  the  water-cooler.  Her 
hand  trembled,  for  she  did  not  know’  but  she 
would  be  arrested  for  knocking  and  ruiming 
away. 

Professor  Walmsley  pjeered  up  and  down 
the  hall,  and,  seeing  no  one,  said  softly, 
“Well,  I’ll  be  switched!”  He  walked  back 
to  the  window,  leaving  the  door  op)en. 
Standing  there,  he  gazed  out  at  the  oflSa 
building  across  the  street.  He  thrust  his 
hands  in  his  p)ockets  and  whistled  softly. 
Then  he  began  to  sing.  It  was  not  a 
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Esther,  Beauteous  Queen' 


melodious  voice,  but  it  was  a  contented  one, 
and  reminiscent.  He  was  singing  one  of 
the  airs  from  the  cantata  of  “Esther,” 
which  he  had  learned  when  he  was  a  boy: 


Long  live  our  beauteous  queen, 
Esther,  beauteous  queen! 
Hail,  all  hail  to  thee, 

Esther,  hail  to  thee!” 


<  ll  tell  you,  professor,  what  I’ve 
hever  told  a  living  soul.  I’ve  kept  it 

TO  MYSELF  UNTIL  IT’S  KILLING  ME.” 
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give  advice  about  love,  and  about  retaining 
the  affections,  and — and  all.” 

“Yes’m,”  said  the  professor,  warming  up 
to  his  profession.  “You’ve  come  to  the 
right  place,  mum.  It’s  a  little  early  in  the 
season  now,  but  if  you  had  come  a  month 
from  now  you’d  see  ’em  standing  in  line  in 
the  hall,  waiting  their  turn,  and  some  of  the 
swellest  people  in  the  city,  too.  Why,  you’d 
be  surprised  at  the  number  of  folks  that 
keep  after  nje.  I  just  got  a  telegram  from 
Mister  Vanderbilt,  and  them  Goulds  and 
Astors  worry  me  to  death.” 

“Oh!  Do  they?”  exclaimed  the  woman. 

“Yes’m.  I  just  finished  a  case  between  a 
millionaire’s  daughter  and  a  crown  prince 
over  in  Europ>e.  Conducted  the  whole  busi¬ 
ness  by  wireless.” 

“Isn’t  that  wonderful!”  cried  the  wide- 
eyed  little  woman.  “Were  they  on  a  boat?” 

“Yes’m.  On  two  boats,  going  and  com¬ 
ing.  I  had  to  sit  all  afternoon  at  the  tele¬ 
graph  office,  sending  orders  and  receiving 
reports.  It’s  awful  hard  work  that  way, 
a  heap  harder  than  when  you  have  the  par¬ 
ties  right  before  you.” 

“And  how  did  it  come  out?” 

“Fine.  Fine  and  dandy.  Boats  crossed 
out  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean.  The  crown 
prince  had  hisn  stopped,  was  transferred  in 
a  breeches-buoy  to  the  other  boat,  hern, 
and  they  yoked  right  there  on  the  deck. 
He  takes  a  crown  out  of  his  suit-case  and 
slaps  it  on  her  head,  and  she  hands  him  a 
bushel  of  gilt-edged  lx>nds.  They  were  mar¬ 
ried  by  the  ship’s  chaplain.  The  emp>eror 
wired  approval.  And  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  called  a  meeting  and 
passed  me  a  vote  of  thanks.” 

“Isn’t  that  wonderful!”  she  said  softly, 
her  eyes  shining  as  the  magnificent  moving- 
picture  rolled  before  her.  Then  she  sad¬ 
dened.  “I’m  afraid  you  wouldn’t  care  to 
talk  to  me,  sir.  I — I’m  a  poor  p>erson.” 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right,  mum.  Poor  and 
rich  are  all  the  same  to  me.” 

“How  much  is  it?  ” 

He  regarded  her  shrewdly,  and  made  a 
rapid  mental  estimate  of  al^ut  the  charge 
she  would  stand,  and  replied:  “My  pre¬ 
liminary  fee  is  two  dollars,  mum.” 

She  opened  the  purse  and  counted  out 
two  dollars  on  the  desk,  in  nickels,  dimes, 
and  quarters. 

“There!’’  she  said.  “I  think  I  have  that 
much.  That  will  leave  me  carfare  to  get 
home  with.” 
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The  professor  verified  the  amount  care¬ 
fully  and  pushed  the  money  aside  in  a  littk 
pile.  “That’s  all  right,”  he  observed. 
“And  now  what  can  I  do  for  you?” 

The  woman  coughed  again,  holding  («e 
transparent  hand  against  her  breast,  and 
began: 

“You  see,  professor,  I  wanted  somebodj- 
to  go  to.  That’s  the  trouble  in  a  big  dty~ 
you  don’t  have  anybody  to  go  to.  When 
I  was  back  in  Indiana  I  used  to  go  to  mv 
pastor,  but  I’ve  never  got  acquainted  widi 
any  of  the  pastors  here.  They  seem  so  kind 
of  far  off.  I’ve  been  attending  church  here 
for  some  years,  but  nobody  has  got  ac¬ 
quainted  with  me  yet;  seems  like  the  people 
are  oflSsh  a  little.  I  asked  the  minister  once 
if  I  could  go  to  him,  and  he  told  me  to  come, 
but  on  the  day  he  set  I  was  sick,  and  then 
when  I  got  better  he  was  gone  to  Europeon 
his  vacation.  It  was — it  was - ” 

She  stopped,  choking.  At  length  she 
found  her  voice  once  more,  and  continued: 
“Excuse  me!  I’ve  got  some  trouble  with 
my  throat.  They  say  it’s  tuberculosis. 
Every  once  in  a  while  I  kind  o’  choke  up." 

The  professor  handed  her  a  glass  of  wata. 

“Thank  you!”  she  said,  as  she  took  two 
sips  and  returned  him  the  glass.  “Thank 
you  very  much!” 

“Well,  you  speak  right  out  to  me,  lady,” 
said  the  professor.  “Everything  is  secret 
and  sacred  that  is  told  me.  Walmsley  is 
just  as  deep  and  dark  as  the  grave.  Why, 
if  I  should  breathe  even  a  whisper  of  what 
has  been  told  me  it  would  blow  up  the  dty 
same  as  a  ton  of  dynamite.  Go  right  on!” 

“Well,  you  see,  professor,  it’s  this  way. 
It’s  Fred,  my  husband.  I  want  to  know 
what  to  do.  I’m  afraid  he  doesn’t  love  me 
any  more.”  She  gave  a  dry  gulp. 

“No?  And  how’s  that?” 

“Well,  we  were  married  in  Evansville. 
I  was  only  eighteen.  I  am  sure  he  loved  me 
then.  Everybody  said  I  was  a  beautiful 
girl,  and  I  was  awful  proud,  and  wore  the 
nicest  clothes.  Mother  was  a  milliner  there, 
and  she  always  dressed  me  fine.  And  Fred 
was  so  hand^me.  All  the  girls  were  just 
crazy  about  him.  We  had  a  perfectly 
grand  wedding — flowers,  and  carriages, 
and  men  calling  out  numbers  in  front  of 
the  church,  and — and  all.  Fred  was  clerk 
in  the  leading  store.  He  was  musical,  too. 
He  sang  Haman  when  we  gave  ‘Esther’  at 
the  church.  That  was  the  first  time  I  met 
him.” 
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“Oh,  it  was,  was  it?” 

“Yes.  He  was  so  tall  and  noble  and 
pand  looking.” 

“Mm!”  remarked  the  professor.  “I  see. 
Looked  the  part,  huh?” 

“Yes.  And  then  Fred  got  an  offer  to  go 
to  New  York.  I  thought  it  would  be  fine, 
as  I  could  take  vocal.  Everybody  said  I 
had  a  grand  voice,  and  I  thought  it  would 
be  a  fine  opportunity  to  cultivate  it.” 

“I  see,”  observed  the  professor. 

“And  after  while  Fred  lost  his  position. 
He  got  in  with  careless  people,  and  he  was 
’  always  easy  led,  and  all,  and  so  he  lost  his 
place.  He  hunted  everywhere  for  a  new 
i  place,  but  he  couldn’t  find  any;  that  is, 
any  ^at  at  all  suited  him.  He’s  so  sensi¬ 
tive.  There’s  lots  of  work  he  can’t  do  at  all.” 

“No?” 

“Yes;  and  the  babies  had  come  then,  and 
I  kind  0’  lost  my  health.  But  I  got  stronger 
as  they  grew  up.  Ma  sent  me  money  regu¬ 
lar,  and  we  managed  to  live  on  that.  But 
she  died— then  I  tried  to  get  a  place  to  sing. 
I  tried  for  a  church  place,  but  they  were  all 
full.  Then  I  went  to  the  theatres,  but  I 
couldn’t  get  nothing  to  do.  The  theatre 
men  laughed  at  me.  One  of  them  offered 
me  a  job  in  the  chorus,  if  I’d  wear  tights; 

>  but  I  couldn’t  do  that,  you  know.” 

“No,”  said  the  professor.  “  Oh,  no.” 

“Then  I  got  work  with  Madame  Jacob- 
I  sm,  in  millmery.  I  was  always  good  at 
i  anything  in  hats.  Madame  Jacobson  is 
perfectly  lovely.  She’s  been  awful  kind  to 
me,  professor,  just  as  kind  as  could  be. 
She’s  given  me  work  often  when  she  didn’t 
really  need  me.  And  last  summer  she  told 
me  Ae  thought  I  ought  to  go  out  into  the 
I  country  and  take  a  vacation,  because  my 
health  was  poor.  Of  course  I  couldn’t  go 
—with  Fred  and  all — but  it  was  real  nice 
in  her  to  think  of  me  that  way.  I  feel  she 
I  is  a  true  friend,  professor;  and  true  friends, 
you  know,  are  scarce.” 

“So  they  are.  So  they  are,”  assented  the 
professor. 

“Things  went  on  pretty  well  then,  till 
ater  while  my  boy  died,  and  my  girl  got 
I  kind  0’  wild,  and  she  went  away  from  home, 
sad  I’ve  never  seen  her  since.  That  was 
three  years  ago.  She  sent  me  money  for 
some  time,  a  lot  of  it  at  first,  and  then  less 
and  less,  and  finally  she  quit.” 

The  professor  drew  up  his  whiskers, 
“Wd^  them  meditatively,  and  said, 
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“I  could  stand  all  the  trouble  if  every¬ 
thing  had  been  all  right  wdth  Fred.  But 
I’ll  tell  you,  professor,  what  I’ve  never  told 
a  living  soul.  I’ve  kept  it  to  myself  imtil 
it’s  killing  me.  I  found  out  he  was  untrue 
to  me.” 

“Yes?” 

“Yes.  It  was  a  lady  that  roomed  with  us. 
She  was  a  saleslady,  and  she  was  much 
younger  than  me.  I  thought  I’d  die  at 
first.  But  then  I  braced  up  and  concluded 
to  stand  it,  if  I  could  just  keep  my  husband. 
So  I  let  on  I  didn’t  susf>ect  anything,  and 
I  got  so  I  didn’t  mind  his  taking  her  every¬ 
where  and  going  out  with  her  to  spend  the 
evenings,  and  all.  It  went  on  from  bad  to 
worse.  Fred  got  to  being  real  ugly  to  me, 
and  I  thought  I  just  couldn’t  bear  it.  And 
one  day  the  lady’s  brother  whipped  Fred 
and  took  her  away.  Since  then  he’s  been 
better.” 

“Indeed!”  said  the  professor.  “And 
what  b  Mr.  Fred  doing  now?  ” 

“Why,  he’s  been  reading  a  considerable 
lately.  I’ve  been  going  by  the  library  and 
getting  him  books.  He’s  read  all  of  Cham¬ 
bers’s  books;  he’s  quite  fond  of  those  kind 
of  society  novels.” 

“  Is  he?  ”  asked  the  professor. 

“Yes.  And  he’s  read  McCutcheon’s 
works,  and  all.  I  don’t  get  any  time  myself, 
but  I’ve  glanced  through  the  books  and 
read  here  and  there  in  them  as  I  was  coming 
home  on  the  car,  and  they  must  be  grand. 
Those  pictures  of  the  women  in  them  are 
just  beautifril,  and  such  handsome  men !  I 
don’t  wonder  Fred  likes  them.  Seems  as  if 
he  can  just  lay  and  smoke  and  read  all  day.” 

“1  see,”  said  the  professor.  “Is  he — ah 
— sick,  or  crippled,  or  anything  that  way?  ” 

“Oh,  no!  There  ain’t  anything  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  him.”  She  looked  alarmed  at  the 
idea.  “He’s  always  real  well.  And  he  isn’t 
really  bad.  It’s  just  that  he’s  got  a  weak 
will.  He  means  right.  But  he’s  so  easy 
led.  I  try  to  do  all  I  can  to  keep  him  out  of 
bad  company.  I  know  when  he’s  reading 
he’s  not  in  temptation.” 

“True!”  observed  the  professor. 
“True!” 

“And  then  he’s  so  sensitive.  He  just 
simply  can’t  stand  to  go  out  and  knock 
about  and  ask  for  jobs  and  be  refused  and 
all.  It  just  makes  him  so  blue! ” 

“Mm-hm!”  said  the  professor. 

“Eveiything  was  going  along  all  right 
until  lately;  but  he’s  seemed  to  be  so  cross 
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and  peevish  at  me.  I  don’t  imderstand  it. 
Do  you  think  he  is  ceasing  to  love  me  any 
more,  professor?  I  know  I’m  not  hand¬ 
some,  like  I  used  to  be.  But  I  try  to  keep 
myself  up — I  do  try.  I’m  always  careful 
about  my  app>earance.  And  I  always  speak 
lovingly  to  him.  I  don’t  know,  it  seems  I 
would  just  die  if  he  didn’t  love  me.” 

“I  see!”  said  the  professor. 

“I  went  to  Queen  Alice,  the  clairvoyant, 
and  she  read  the  cards,  and  she  gave  me  a 
caul  to  wear  around  my  neck.  But  it  didn’t 
do  any  good.  About  that  time  it  was  he 
took  up  with  our  roomer.  And  then  I’ve 
been  to  Professor  Cheiro,  and  to  a  spiritual¬ 
ist  meeting  a  friend  told  me  about,  and  all; 
but  it  hasn’t  seemed  to  help  any.” 

“No?”  said  the  professor. 

“And  I’ve  prayed — I’ve  prayed,  and 
that — ”  Here  she  was  seized  with  another 
spell  of  coughing  which  racked  her  frame 
as  the  hurricane  racks  the  old  house  on  the 
moor.  The  professor  sprang  up  and 
brought  her  a  glass  of  water,  but  she  could 
not  take  it.  At  length  the  storm  sub¬ 
sided.  Her  strangling  ceased.  She  leaned 
back  for  a  few  moments  in  her  ^chair,  and 
closed  her  eyes.  As  the  professor  stood 
looking  at  her,  a  sudden  fear  gripped  him 
that  she  might  be  dead.  But  she  presently 
opened  her  eyes,  smiled  a  wan  smile,  and 
said: 

“ Never  mind!  It’s  all  right  now.  I  have 
these  spells  often.  And  I  don’t  mind 
much.” 

She  rested  another  moment,  and  then 
went  on,  with  her  voice  thinner  and  more 
smothered  than  ever. 

“As  I  was  saying,  I’ve  prayed  and 
prayed,  and  somehow  that  doesn’t  do  any 
good  either.  Mother  was  a  great  believer 
in  prayer.  But  I  don’t  know:  maybe  I 
ain’t  got  faith  enough  to  believe.  You 
know  faith  can  remove  mountains,  profes¬ 
sor,  but  I  can’t  seem  to  have  it.” 

The  professor  had  sat  down  and  was 
working  at  his  collar,  as  if  it  were  too  tight. 
“Yes,”  he  said. 

“Yes,”  she  continued.  “I’ve  thought 
some  of  joining  the  Christian  Science.  But 
I  went  to  one  of  the  readers  to  ask  about  it, 
and  she  said  I’d  have  to  buy  a  book.  It  cost 
three  dollars  and  a  half.  And  I  haven’t  just 
been  where  I  could  spare  the  money  lately.” 

The  professor  eyed  the  little  pile  of  coin 
on  the  desk,  and  said:  “No.  I  don’t  sup¬ 
pose  you  have.” 


“I’ve  had  our  baby’s  picture— the  fcst  I 
boy,  you  know ;  he  died  when  he  was  a  baby, 
and  Fred  was  awful  fond  of  him— -I’ve  haj 
his  picture  enlarged  and  colored  by  an  artist 
that  called  one  day.  He  did  the  picture  {« 
nothing,  just  as  an  advertisement,  he  said, 
and  I  only  had  to  pay  for  the  frame.  That 
was  eight  dollars.  I’ve  had  it  put  up  in  o«r 
room,  and  thought  maybe  that  would  toudi 
Fred  some.” 

“I  see.  I  see,”  responded  the  professor. 

“I  guess  that’s  about  all,  professor,” she 
resumed,  folding  her  hands  upon  her  um¬ 
brella  handle.  “And  now,  if  you  can  td 
me  what  to  do,  I  shall  be  grateful,  oh,  so 
grateful.”  And  she  looked  up  at  him  as 
heathen  folk  look  up  at  their  idols.  | 

The  professor  did  not  speak  for  a  space. 
He  appeared  to  be  struggling  with  some 
feeling  that  he  wished  to  suppress.  He 
arose  and  walked  to  the  window,  and 
driunmed  thrice  upon  the  pane  with  his 
knuckles.  He  drummed  very  loud,  for  long 
practise  had  made  him  skilful  and  powerful 
as  a  finger-drummer.  Then  he  returned  to 
his  e.xpectant  client. 

“Let  me  just  look  at  that  pinse  once," 
he  sai4.  She  handed  it  to  him.  He  opened 
it  and  rapidly  swept  into  it  the  pile  of  ccdns 
upon  the  table.  Then  he  gave  it  back  to 
her. 

“Madam,”  he  said,  “you’ll  excuse  me, 
but  you’ve  come  to  the  wrong  place.  I 
can’t  do  you  any  good.  I’m  a  fraud.  That’s 
what  I  am.  I’m  a  plum  fake.” 

“Why — why,  professor — ”  she  gasped. 

“  Yes’m,”  he  continued  rapidly,  “just  one 
of  ’em,  one  o’  the  same  kind  that’s  been 
stringin’  you  all  your  life.  I  can  take  it 
from  most  of  ’em,  but  I  can’t  take  it  from 
you.  Keep  your  money.” 

“But  I— I  thought  you  said  that 
you - ” 

“Yes’m,  I  said  a  heap  o’  things.  IMiai 
I  get  to  lying  I  do  it  with  a  high  hand  and  a 
stretched-out  arm,  as  the  feller  says.  But, 
you  forget  it,  lady!  Forget  it!  It  was  all 
bunk.  Say,  when  you  was  a  girl  you 
played  Queen  Esther.  Well,  all  them  times 
has  been  coming  back  to  me.  You  was 
young  then,  and  so  was  I.  The  world  wa 
young.  I  w’as  different.  I  was  librarian  m 
our  Sunday-school.  I’m  different  now. 
I’m  hard.  I  fool  ’em  all.  I  ain’t  had  a  con¬ 
science  for  so  long  I’ve  forgot  how  it  looks. 
But  you — you’ve  kept  something.  Queen 
Esther,  that  I’ve  lost.  It’s  in  you  yet, 
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something  honest  and  simple  and  childlike. 
You  believe  in  things.  I  don’t  believe  in 
nothin’.  Lady,  I  ain’t  in  your  class.  I  ain’t 
fitten  for  you  to  wipe  your  feet  on.” 

“Oh,  professor,  I’m  sure  you - ” 

“There,  now!  You  run  along  home  and 
take  care  0’  Freddy.  It  won’t  be  long— er 
—I  mean  he’ll  soon  come  around  all  right. 
Men  are  curious.  They  have  spells  that 
way  of  neglecting  their  wives,  but  they  get 
over  it.” 

“Oh,  do  you  think  so?” 

“Dead  sure  of  it!  You  keep  right  on. 
You’re  all  right.  Keep  up  that  prayin’. 
Don’t  get  di^ouraged.  Folks  have  been 
prayin’  for  some  thousands  o’  years,  and 
will  be  prayin’  yet  when  me  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  xon’  men  are  swept  off  the  earth  into 
the  garbage  can,  where  we  belong.  And 
there  is  one  piece  of  advice  I’ll  give  you, 
and  it  won’t  cost  you  a  cent — you  keep 
away  from  the  Queen  Alices  and  the  clair¬ 
voyants  and  all  them  bug-house  bunch. 
They  don’t  want  anything  but  your  money. 
They’re  just  sittin’  around  Uke  spiders, 
getting  fat  on  such  poor  little  flies  as  you. 
You  pray!  That’s  the  stunt.” 

“Oh,  professor,  do  you  really  think  so? 
I’m  so  glad  you’ve  told  me  this.  And 
would  you  pray  for  me,  too,  and  for  Fred?  ” 

The  professor  coughed,  as  if  some  one 
had  struck  him  below  the  belt.  It  was  a 
few  seconds  before  he  could  come  to  him- 
sdf.  Then  he  answered: 

“Well,  now,  lady.  I’ll  tell  you.  I’ve  kind 
0’  got  my  hand  out  at  prayin’,  myself,  but 
I  have  a  friend  back  in  Benton  that’s  awful 
bmiliar  with  the  throne  of  grace,  and  I’ll 
just  write  him  a  line  telling  him  there’s  a 
party— a  couple  of  parties — here  I  wish  he’d 
mention.  No  names,  of  course.” 

“Oh,  thank  you,  so  much!  I — I  am  sure 
you  are  a  good  man,  professor,  though  you 
do  run  yourself  down  so.  I  must  go  now. 
Good-by!” 

She  held  out  her  long  blue-and-white 
hand,  which  the  professor  took  in  his  huge 
paw  tenderly. 

“Good-by!”  he  said.  “And  if  you  ever 
need  a  friend,  ma’am — I  don’t  mean  in  a 
^fessional  way,  but  a  real  husky  man  to 
help  you  out — why,  you  telephone  me.” 


“Thank  you!  Good-by!” 

When  she  had  closed  the  door  behind  her, 
the  professor  heard  her  coughing  again  vio¬ 
lently  in  the  hall.  He  went  out  to  see  if  she 
needed  assistance.  But  the  spasm  subsided 
as  he  stood  helplessly  by.  She  leaned  a 
while  against  a  pillar,  with  her  eyes  closed, 
breathing  rapidly.  By  and  by  she  recovered 
her  strength.  She  smiled  and  said  good-by 
again  as  she  entered  the  elevator. 

The  professor  returned  to  his  room.  He 
walked  the  floor.  Once  or  twice  he  brushed 
his  eyes  with  the  back  of  his  hand.  Occa¬ 
sionally  he  would  exclaim  under  his  breath: 
“Oh,  the  ornery  cuss!  Oh,  the  low-down 
whelp!  Oh,  Lordy!” 

The  Swede  janitor  came  in  to  bring  back 
the  waste-basket. 

“Nels,”  said  the  professor,  “will  you  let 
me  kick  you  three  times,  hard,  for  fifty 
cents?  ” 

“Sure,”  grinned  the  janitor. 

“AH  right!  Stand  arovmd  here!”  And 
the  professor  administered  three  kicks  with 
aU  his  might,  accompanying  them  with, 
“There!  you  low-down  son  of  a  gun!  Take 
that,  Mr.  Fred!  You’d  sit  around,  would 
you,  and — Oh !  gosh  blame  you !  Take  that ! 
Take  that!” 

The  professor  became  all  heated  up  with 
his  unwonted  exertion,  and  stopped,  pant¬ 
ing,  to  arrange  his  disordered  collar  and  tie. 

The  janitor  laughed  as  he  piocketed  his 
coin.  “That  was  jnist  fun,”  he  said. 
“Sometime  you  want  some  more,  you  send 
for  me.  I  give  you  five,  seven  kicks  at  me 
for  a  quarter.” 

When  the  satisfied  Swede  had  gone,  the 
professor  walked  the  floor  again,  and  at 
length  went  over  to  the  window  and 
drummed  some  more  with  his  knuckles. 

By  and  by  he  sang  in  a  very  high  tenor 
voice,  to  himself: 

“Behold  there  waiting  stands, 

Built  by  Haman’s  hands, 

A  gallows — fifty — cubuts — hiiigh!” 

And  then  in  a  bass  voice  that  ran  slowly, 
fatefully  down  the  gamut  vmtil  it  was  lost 
in  a  hoarse  whisper,  because  it  was  below 
the  Walmsley  register: 

“Thereon — let — Hay-mun — diiie !” 


Fite,  operating  a  card-index  system,  controls  panhandler  and  railway  president,  lady’s  maid 
■ad  lawyer  in  George  Randolph  Chester's  story  on  page  356  of  this  number.  Look  in  the  April 
■amber  for  another  Chester  story  just  as  original  and  atasorbing. 


NEW  JOBS  Jot 
NEW  WOMEN 

Ify  VIRGINIA  RODERICK 


iS  SHE  going  to  stay  at  home, 

I  or  teach?” 

Twenty  years  ago  that  was  a 
-■  ■iJ  common  question  about  a  college 
girl-graduate.  “To  work”  practically  meant 
“to  teach.” 

Nowadays  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  Boston  each  has  an  occupation 
agency  for  trained  women  which  handles 
almost  anything  except  teaching.  All  spe¬ 
cialize  in  work  for  college  women,  and  co¬ 
operate  with  college  clubs,  as  well  as  with 
each  other.  The  first  three  are  managed 
and  maintained  by  the  alunmae  associations 
of  various  colleges.  And  in  the  first  report 
of  the  Intercollegiate  Bureau  of  New  York, 
as  well  as  in  the  Boston  Appointment 
Bureau’s  lists,  about  sixty  types  of  non¬ 
teaching  p>osition  are  registered. 

Many  of  these  are  comparatively  new 
kinds  of  “job,”  springing  out  of  new  con¬ 
ditions  and  new  Imowledge:  dietitians  and 
visiting  housekeep)ers,  for  instance;  publici¬ 
ty  secretaries;  playground  directors;  the 
more  modern  forms  of  social  work — execu¬ 
tive  secretaries  for  societies  of  sex  hygiene 
or  vice  commissions,  and  vocational  assist¬ 
ants;  e.xj>ert  cooperative  buyers. 

Others,  like  that  of  farm  manager  and 
chaff euse,  are  “men’s  jobs”  newly  opened 
to  women;  so  is  that  of  the  women  employed 
by  an  electric  company  to  organize  elec¬ 
trical  demonstrations  and  to  wire  houses 
where  timid  house^\'ives  might  refuse  admit¬ 
tance  to  men. 

Not  only  these  but  also  a  number  of 
positions  traditionally  feminine  show  a 
breaking  down  of  false  social  distinctions 
between  “professional”  and  “non-profes¬ 
sional  work” — an  increase  in  democratic 
feeling  on  the  part 'of  educated  women.  Out 
of  the  422  positions  filled  by  the  New  York 
Bureau  in  nineteen  montlw,  189  went  to 
stenographers  and  secretaries,  and  the  next 
largest  number  to  clerks,  proof-readers,  and 
oflSce  assistants,  while  matrons  and  house¬ 


keepers —  many  of  them  college  women, 
mind  you! — had  a  fair  proportion. 

The  reason  for  excluding  teaching  is  that 
it  is  a  known  country,  well-lighted,  well- 
mapped  ;  also  densely  peopled.  These  agen¬ 
cies  aim  to  save  women  from  teadiinj 
merely  because  they  have  gone  to  collep 
and  are  obliged  to  work.  They  are 
to  put  sign-boards  and  lamp-posts  in  the 
region  of  “non-teaching  occupations,”  and 
definitely  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  women's 
work.  So,  although  algebra  and  Latin  an 
not  within  their  limits,  the  lists  of  these 
Bureaus  include  teachers  of  manual  arts  in 
sanitariums  for  nervous  disorders,  a  woman 
engaged  to  train  cripples  in  hand-woti  for 
self-support,  and  another  to  organize  in¬ 
dustrial  work  for  cardiac  patients. 

It  is  interesting  that  out  of  960  appli¬ 
cants  in  the  New  York  Agency,  201  wereaca- 
demic  teachers  anxious  to  change  their  work. 

To  their  function  as  placement  agencies 
these  Bureaus  add  two  others:  they  are 
bureaus  of  information,  carefully  answering 
hundreds  of  questions  that  have  no  bearing 
on  a  registration  fee:  whether  Germany  or 
the  United  States  has  the  better  schools  for 
market-gardening  and  fruit-growing;  hot 
an  exi>ert  in  Oriental  rugs  might  establisli 
herself  in  business;  whether  there  might 
a  chance  for  a  domestic-science  teacher  in 
the  far  East. 

The  third  function  is  to  act  as  research 
stations  for  studying  the  economic  problems 
of  educated  women.  The  Appoint^ 
Bureau — a  part  of  the  Women  ’s  Eduatio^ 
and  Industrial  Union  of  Boston— main¬ 
tains  a  research  fellow’  for  the  study  ead 
year  of  some  one  field  of  work.  Recently  in 
the  New'  York  Bureau  a  highly  competent 
research  secretary  has  been  installed— to 
study  the  needs,  opportunities,  and  equip¬ 
ment  of  college  w’omen. 

They  show  the  need  of  vocational  guKr 
ance  plainly  enough,  these  college  women 
—  especially  at  graduation.  Recently  » 
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(rirl  graduate— fresh  and  sweet  and  earnest 
--came  into  a  manager’s  office  and  an¬ 
nounced  her  candidacy  for  a  secretarial 
place.  Yes,  she’d  had  a  little  stenogra¬ 
phy,  but  she  couldn’t  take  dictation  yet. 
(Her  application  card,  however,  bore  the 
words  “At  once”  in  answer  to  “When 
can  you  begin  work?”)  The  manager  said 
she  must  able  to  take  at  least  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  ten  words  a  minute.  The  young 
lady  thought  that  a  bit  hard.  Then  it 
came  out  that  social  work  was  really  her 
first  choice;  but  her  sole  equipment  was  a 
slight,  acquaintance  with  the  Survey  and  the 
instruction  of  a  Sunday-school  class  ior  a 
short  time.  When  she  was  asked  about 
social  work  in  her  own  town,  she  could  only 
“think”  that  there  was  some  kind  of  a  set¬ 
tlement. 

The  manager  sent  her  home  to  find  out, 
and  to  read  a  number  of  books  selected  to 
help  clarify  her  mind  on  her  own  tastes  and 
^)titudes. 

Such  need — only  too  often  as  naive  as 
thh— is  met  by  the  agencies  not  only  in  the 
offices,  but  in  various  colleges  as  well,  where 
the  managers  give  lectures  and  interviews, 
even  aiding  in  the  choice  of  courses. 

That  technical  training  is  usually  essen¬ 
tial  is  the  easiest  conclusion  from  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  these  Bureaus  with  college  women. 
To  determine  when  and  where  it  should  be 
givoi,  is  one  of  the  hardest  problems  of  edu¬ 
cation.  On  this  point  the  Bureau  chiefs 
are  wide-open-minded,  and  have  the  hon¬ 
esty  to  admit  “No  final  conclusions”  on  the 
merits  of  vocational  training  in  college  as 
compared  with  a  supplementary  tecl^cal 
course.  But  they  are  very  clear  on  the 
proposition  that  a  general  college  education 
doe  not  turn  out  settlement  experts, 
trained  investigators,  or  tea-room  managers. 

Men  don’t  expect  it.  Why  should  wom- 

ffl? 

This  special  training  is  not  a  very  formi¬ 
dable  consideration,  however.  Even  if  one 
las  not  chosen  vocational  courses  in  col- 
1^,  the  technique  of  secretarial  work,  so- 
ci^  service,  or  horticulture,  farming,  bee- 
®sing,  domestic  management,  can  be  sand¬ 
wiched  into  vacations  or  acquired  in  a  com- 
pwatively  short  period  of  p)ost-college  work. 

And  it  is  to  the  old-line,  cultural  college 
that  employers  are  paying  tribute  in  their 
^rsement  of  the  college-trained  candi- 
dates.  Again  and  again  they  say  “We  like 


the  type  of  women  you  send  us,”  and  re- 
jjeat^y,  after  having  had  one  college- 
trained  employee,  they  come  back  for  more. 
In  secretarial  work,  indeed,  a  woman  some¬ 
times  suffers  through  an  employer’s  ten¬ 
dency  to  keep  her  on  mechanical  duties, 
because  of  the  luxury  of  having  a  stenogra¬ 
pher  who  “knows  something.” 

MORE  PLACES  THAN  WOMEN 

Which  lines  are  least  crowded — which 
offer  best  opportunities?  Naturally  the 
conditions  differ  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  Yet  the  recorded  findings  show 
certain  general  tendencies: 

The  large  number  of  secretarial  positions 
offered  is  an  indication  of  the  great  and 
constant  demand  in  that  field.  In  house¬ 
hold  administration — superintendents  and 
housekeepers  in  clubs,  hotels,  private 
schools,  etc. — there  is  an  increasing  de¬ 
mand  for  college-trained  women,  and  not  an 
abimdant  supply.  The  same  is  true  in 
nursing:  especially  in  hospital  and  public- 
service  work,  where  the  few  college  women 
who  do  study  nursing  easily  forge  to  the 
front.  Social  work — one  of  the  largest 
groups — offers  many  openings,  but  demands 
a  high  standard  of  efficiency.  Though  sal¬ 
aried  positions  are  few  in  agriculture,  gar¬ 
dening,  bee-raising,  and  intensive  farming 
offer  fine  opportunities  to  the  woman  with 
a  little  capital  and  much  business  ability. 

One  field  that  college  women  have  shown 
little  willingness  to  enter  is  the  dejmrtment 
store.  At  the  top — e.  g.,  in  the  position 
of  buyer  for  a  department — are  the  best- 
paid  places  a  woman  can  reach.  Such  po¬ 
sitions  are,  of  course,  filled  from  the  ranks; 
and  the  long  apprenticeship  at  low  salaries 
is  a  serious  handicap.  Yet  it  is  not  the 
whole  story.  Women  are  still  too  conserv¬ 
ative  to  do  as  their  brothers  do:  begin  at 
the  bottom  anywhere — in  roundhouse  or 
carpet  factory — in  order  to  reach  the  top. 
Why  should  not  a  college  girl  with  business 
ability  start  for  the  top  by  the  counter 
route? 

This  is  another  step  to  be  taken  by  women 
who  have  already  broken  down  some  of  their 
over-nice  protective  barriers.  Their  en¬ 
trance  into  new  forms  of  work  is  already 
adding  to  their  own  dignity  and  that  of  the 
work,  and  in  the  opinion  of  Bureau  managers 
is  proving  itself  in  increased  salaries. 
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THE  FIRST  CH.APTER:  On  the  veranda  of  a  summer-resort  hotel  Mr.  Edgarton  was 
quizzing  young  Mr.  Barton  for  his  standards  in  picking  out  girk.  But  Mr.  Barton  didn’t 
know  Mr.  Edgarton’s  name,  and  in  the  course  of  the  diknission  he  quite  freely  characterized 
Mr.  Edgarton’s  daughter  as  dowdy,  plain,  and  uninteresting.  A  few  minutes  after  he  found 
out  the  dkmaying  truth,  Mr.  Edgarton  contrived  to  send  his  daughter  Eve  and  Mr.  Bart^ 
off  riding  together.  Then  Barton’s  surprises  began.  Eve  rode  without  touching  the  reins 
with  her  hands.  She  took  along  an  extra  horse,  saddled  but  riderless.  She  rode  over  the 
roughest  roads,  at  top  speed,  on  that  broiling  hot  day.  And  at  last  she  sent  Barton  home. 

Almost  at  once  a  furious  storm  broke,  and  Barton  dashed  back  on  the  path  Eve  had  taken. 
Just  for  a  moment  he  saw  her,  and  then  a  bolt  of  lightning  struck  him  unconscious.  WTien  he 
came  to,  he  found  himself  in  a  cave  to  which  Eve  had  dragged  him.  Before  she  ended  the 
mimstrations  that  had  saved  hU  life,  Barton  had  found  her  amazingly  interesting  and  even, 
for  a  little  time,  beautiful:  that  was  when  she  told  him  the  secret  of  her  scrap-book — a  pathetic 
confession  of  longing  for  every-day  home,  in  the  heart  of  thk  girl  who  had  lived  always  in 
camps,  ships,  and  hotels,  all  over  the  world. 

WTien  at  last  it  was  moonlight  Eve  half  carried  Barton  out,  got  him  mounted  on  the  one 
horse  that  was  left,  and  walk^  home.  Back  at  the  hotel,  she  startled  her  father  by  sa)^- 

“Father — you — said  I  could  keep  the  next  thing  I — saved.  Do  you  think  I  could — keq)  himt" 


jHAT?”  jumped  her  father. 

Altogether  unexp)ectedly  little 
Eve  Edgarton  threw  back  her 
tousled  head  and  burst  out  laugh¬ 
ing.  “Oh,  father!”  she  jeered.  “Can’t  you 
take  a  joke?” 

“I  don’t  know  as  you  ever  offered  me  one 


before,”  growled  her  father  a  bit  ungn- 
ciously. 

“AU  the  same,”  asserted  little  Eve  Edgar¬ 
ton  with  sudden  seriousness — “all  sa^ 
father,  he  did  stop  breathing  twice.  And 
I  w'orked  and  I  worked  and  I  worked  ovb 
him!”  Slowly  her  great  eyes 
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“And  oh,  father,  his  skin!”  she  whispered 

perfecUy  simply.  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

“HuA!”  snapped  her  father  with  a  great 
imst  of  resentment  that  he  took  to  be  a  gust 
of  propriety.  “Hush,  I  say!  I  tell  you  it 
isn’t— delicate  for  a— for  a  girl  to  talk  about 
a  man’s  skin!” 

«Qli  _  but  —  his  —  skin  was  —  very 
ddicate,”  mused  little  Eve  Edgarton  per- 

astently.  “There  in  the  lantern  light - ” 

“What  lantern  light?”  demanded  her 
father. 

“And  —  the  —  moonlight,”  droned  little 
Eve  Edgarton. 

“What  moonlight?”  demanded  her  father. 
A  trifle  quizzically  he  stepped  forward 
and  peered  into  his  daughter’s  face.  “Per¬ 
sonally,  Eve,”  he  said,  “I  don’t  care  for  the 
young  man.  And  I  certainly  don’t  wish  to 
hear  anything  about  his  skin.  Not  any¬ 
thing!  Do  you  understand?  I’m  very  glad 
you  saved  his  life,”  he  hastened  to  aflflrm. 
“It  was  very  commendable  of  you,  I’m 
sure,  and  some  one,  doubtless,  wiU  be  very 
much  relieved.  But  for  me  personally  the 
inddent  is  closed!  Closed,  I  said.  Do  you 
understand?” 

Brusquely  he  turned  back  toward  his 
own  room,  and  then  swimg  around  again 
suddenly  in  the  doorway. 

“Eve,”  he  frowned.  “That  was  a  joke — 
tm'l  it?  —what  you  said  about  wanting 
to  keep  that  young  man?” 

“Why,  of  course!”  said  little  Eve  Edgar- 
t(m. 

“Well,  I  must  say — it  was  a  very  clumsy 
one!”  growled  her  father. 

"Maybe  so,”  droned  little  Eve  Edgarton 
with  unruffled  serenity.  “It  was  the  first 
joke,  you  see,  that  I  ever  made.”  Slowly 
igain  her  eyes  began  to  widen.  “All  the 

same,  father,”  she  said,  “his - ” 

“Hush!”  he  ordered,  and  slammed  the 
1  door  CMidusively  behind  him. 

■  Very  thoughtfully  for  a  moment  little 
‘  Eve  Ed^rton  kept  right  on  standing  there 
i  m  the  middle  of  the  room.  In  her  eyes  was 
i  just  the  very  faintest  possible  suggestion  of 
5  a  smile.  But  there  was  no  smile  whatsoever 
'  about  her  lips.  Her  lips  indeed  were  quite 
i  drawn  and  most  flagrantly  set  with  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  one  who,  having  something  de¬ 
terminate  to  ^y,  will — yet — say  it,  some¬ 
where,  sometime,  somehow,  though  the 
^  fall  and  all  the  waters  of  the  earth 
dry  up. 

Th«  very,  very  softly,  like  the  dart  of  a 


bird,  she  flashed  to  her  father’s  door  and 
opened  it. 

“Father!”  she  whispered.  “Father!” 

“Yes,”  answered  the  half-muflfled,  pil¬ 
lowy  voice.  “For  Heaven’s  sake,  what 
is  it?” 

“Oh,  I  forgot  to  tell  you  something  that 
happened  once — down  in  Indo-China,” 
whisj)ered  little  Eve  Edgarton.  “Once — 
when  you  were  away,”  she  confided  breath¬ 
lessly,  “I  pulled  a  half-drowned  ccxilie — 
out  of  a  canal.” 

“Well,  what  of  it?”  asked  her  father  a 
bit  tartly. 

“Oh,  nothing  special,”  said  little  Eve 
Edgarton,  “except  that  his  skin  was  like 
yellow  parchment!  And  sand-paper!  And 
old  plaster!” 

Without  fiuther  ado  then,  she  turned 
away,  and,  except  for  the  single  ecstatic 
episode  of  making  the  hundred  muffins  for 
breakfast,  resumed  her  pulseless  r61e  of 
being  just — little  Eve  Edgarton. 

As  for  Barton,  the  subsequent  morning 
hours  brought  sleep  and  sleep  only — the 
sort  of  sleep  that  fairly  souses  the  senses  in 
oblivion,  weighting  the  limbs  with  lead,  the 
br^  with  stupor,  till  the  sleeper  rolls  out 
from  under  the  load  at  last  like  one  half 
paralyzed  with  cramp  and  helplessness. 

Certainly  it  was  long  after  noon-time  be¬ 
fore  Barton  actually  rallied  his  aching  bones, 
his  dizzy  head,  his  refractory  inclinations, 
to  meet  the  fluctuant  sympathy  and  chaff 
that  awaited  him  down-stairs  in  every  nook 
and  corner  of  the  great,  idle-minded  hotel. 

Conscientiously,  but  without  enthusiasm, 
from  the  temporary  retreat  of  the  men’s 
writing-room,  he  sent  up  his  card  at  last  ^o 
Mr.  Edgarton,  and  was  duly  informed  that 
that  gentleman  and  his  daughter  were 
mountain-climbing.  In  an  absurd  flare  of 
disappointment  then,  he  edged  his  way 
out  through  the  prattling  piazza  groups  to 
the  shouting  tennis  players,  and  on  from  the 
shouting  tennis  players  to  the  teasing  golf¬ 
ers,  and  back  from  the  teasing  golfers  to  the 
jjeaceful  writing-room,  where  in  a  great, 
lazy  chair  by  the  open  window  he  settled 
down  once  more  with  unwonted  morbidness 
to  brood  over  the  grimly  bizarre  happen¬ 
ings  of  the  previous  night. 

In  a  soft  blur  of  sound  and  sense  the 
names  of  other  people  came  wafting  to  him 
from  time  to  time,  and  once  or  twice  at 
least  the  word  “Barton”  shrilled  out  at  him 
with  astonishing  poignancy.  Still  like  a 
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man  half  drugged  he  dozed  again — and 
woke  in  a  vague,  sweating  terror — and 
dozed  again — and  dreamed  again — and 
roused  himself  at  last  with  the  one  violent 
determination  to  hook  his  slipping  con¬ 
sciousness,  whether  or  no,  into  the  nearest 
conversation  that  he  could  reach. 

The  conversation  going  on  at  the  moment 
just  outside  his  >»indow  was  not  a  particu¬ 
larly  interesting  one  to  hook  one’s  attention 
into,  but  at  least  it  was  fairly  distinct.  In 
blissfully  rational  human  voices  two  un¬ 
known  men  were  discussing  the  non-do¬ 
mesticity  of  the  modem  woman.  It  was 
not  an  erudite  discussion,  but  just  a  mere 
personal  complaint. 

“I  had  a  house,”  wailed  one,  “the  nicest, 
coziest  house  you  ever  saw.  We  were  two 
years  building  it.  And  there  w’as  a  garden — 
a  real  jim-dandy  flower  and  vegetable  gar¬ 
den — ^and  there  were  twenty-seven  fruit- 
trees.  But  my  wife — ”  the  wail  deepened — 
“my  wife — she  just  u'ould  live  in  a  hotel! 
Couldn’t  stand  the  ‘strain,’  she  said,  of 
‘planning  food  three  times  a  day’!  Not — 
‘couldn’t  stand  the  strain  of  earning  meals 
three  times  a  day’ — you  understand,”  the 
wailing  voice  added  significantly,  “but 
couldn’t  stand  the  strain  of  ordering  ’em. 
People  all  around  you,  you  know,  starving 
to  death  for  just — bread;  but  she  couldn’t 
stand  the  strain  of  having  to  decide  between 
squab  and  tenderloin! — Eh?” 

“Oh,  lordy!  You  can’t  tell  me  any¬ 
thing!”  snapped  the  other  voice  more  in¬ 
cisively.  “Houses?  I’ve  had  four!  First 
it  was  the  cellar  my  wife  wanted  to  elim¬ 
inate!  Then  it  was  the  attic!  Then  it  was — 
We’re  living  in  an  apartment  now!”  he  fin¬ 
ished  abruptly.  “An  apartment,  mind  you! 
One  of  those  blankety — blank — blank — 
blank  apartments!” 

“Humph!”  wailed  the  first  voice  again. 
“There’s  hardly  a  woman  you  meet  these 
days  who  hasn’t  got  rouge  on  her  cheeks, 
but  a  man’s  got  to  go  back — two  genera¬ 
tions,  I  guess,  if  he  wants  to  find  one  that’s 
got  any  flour  on  her  nose!” 

“Flour  on  her  nose?”  interrupted  the 
sharper  voice.  “Flour  on  her  nose?  Oh,  ye 
gods!  I  don’t  believe  there’s  a  woman  in 
this  whole  hotel  w’ho’d  know  flour  if  she  saw' 
it!  Women  don’t  care  any  more,  I  tell  you! 
They  don't  care!" 

Just  as  a  mere  bit  of  physical  stimulus  the 
crescendoish  stridency  of  the  speech  roused 
Barton  to  a  lazy  smile.  Then,  altogether 


unexpectedly,  across  indifference,  acns 
drow’siness,  across  absolute  physical  auj 
mental  non-concern,  the  idea  behiixl  tk 
speech  came  hurtling  to  him  and  staita 
him  bolt  upright  in  his  chair. 

“Ha!”  he  thought.  “/  know  a 
cares!"  From  head  to  foot  a  sudden  want 
sense  of  satisfaction  glowed  through  him,! 
throb  of  pride,  a  puflSness  of  the  d« 
“Ha!”  he  gloated.  “H - ” 

Then  interruptingly  from  outside  tk 
window  he  heard  the  click  of  chairs  hitrimij 
a  bit  nearer  together. 

“Sst!”  whispered  one  voice.  “Who’stk 
freak  in  the  1830  clothes?” 

“I\’hy,  that?  Why,  that’s  the  littit 
Edgarton  girl,”  piped  the  other  vm  at 
tiously.  “It  isn’t  so  much  the  ‘1830  dothe’ 
as  the — 1930  expression  that  gets  nx! 
Where  in  creation - ” 

“Oh,  upon  my  soul,”  groaned  the  mu 
whose  wife  ‘would  live  in  a  hotel.’  “Ok, 
upon  my  soul — if  there’s  one  thing  that  1 
can’t  stand  it’s  a  woman  who— hi^’tpt 
any  style!  If  I  had  my  way,”  he  threatened 
with  hissing  emphasis,  “if  I  had  my  way,  I 
tell  you,  I’d  have  every'  homely  kwl^ 
woman  in  the  world  put  out  of  her  misoy! 
Put  out  of  my  misery — is  what  I  mean!” 

“Ha!  Ha!  Ha!”  chuckled  the  other  voio. 

“Ha!  Ha!  Ha!”  gibed  both  voices  ecstat¬ 
ically  together. 

With  quite  unnecessary  haste  Bart® 
sprang  to  the  window  and  looked  out 

It  was  Eve  Edgarton!  And  she  did  look 
funny!  Not  especially  funny,  hut  jtst 
plain,  every'-day  little-Eve-Edgait(m  funny, 
in  a  shabby  old  English  tramping  suit,  witk 
a  knapsack  slung  askew  across  one  shouldB, 
a  faded  Alpine  hat  yanked  down  across  her 
eyes,  and  one  steel-wristed  little  hand  diaf 
ging  a  mountain  laurel  bush  almost  as  bij 
as  herself.  Close  behind  her  followed  ha 
father,  equally  shabby,  equally  umque,  his 
shayjeless  pockets  fairly  bulpng  with  rocks, 
a  battered  tin  botany  kit  in  one  hand,  1 
dingy  black  camera-box  in  the  other. 

Impulsively  Barton  started  out  to  med 
them,  but  just  a  step  from  the  threshold 
of  the  piazza  door  he  sensed  for  the 
time  the  long  line  of  smokers  watching  w 
tw'o  figiures  grirmingly'  above  their  pufi) 
browm  pipes  and  cigars. 

“What  is  it?”  called  one  smoker  to 
other.  “Moving  Day  in  Jungle  Town? 

“Ha!  Ha!  Ha!”  tittered  the  whole  lined 
smokers.  “Ha! — Ha!  Ha!  Ha!— Ha!” 


So,  because  he  belonged — not  so  much  to  at  that  particular  moment  with  the  Edgar- 
type  of  person  that  can’t  stand  havdng  ton  family,  and  whirled  back  instead  to 
its  friends  laughed  at,  as  to  the  type  that  the  writing-room.  There,  by  the  aid  of  the 
can’t  stand  having  friends  who  are  liable  hotel  clerk,  and  two  bell-boys,  and  three 
to  be  laughed  at,  Barton  changed  his  mind  new  blotters,  and  a  different  p>en,  and  an  en- 
quite  precipitately  about  identifying  himself  tirely  fresh  bottle  of  ink,  and  just  exactly 
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the  right-sized,  the  right-tinted  sort  of  letter 
paper,  he  concocted  a  perfectly  charm¬ 
ing  note  to  little  Eve  Edgarton — a  note  full 
of  compliment,  of  gratitude,  of  sincere  ap¬ 
preciation,  a  note  reiterating  even  once 
more  his  persistent  intention  of  rendering 
her  somewhere,  sometime,  a  really  signifi¬ 
cant  service! 

Whereupon,  thus  duly  relieved  of  his  truly 
honest  effort  at  self-expression,  he  went 
back  again  to  his  own  kind — to  the  prat¬ 
tling,  the  well-groomed,  the  idtra-fashion- 
ables  of  both  mind  and  body.  And  there  on 
the  shining  tennis-courts  and  the  soft  golf 
greens,  through  the  late  yellow  afternoon 
and  the  first  gray  threat  of  twilight,  the  old 
sickening  ennui  came  creeping  back  to  his 
senses,  warring  chaotically  there  with  the 
natur^  nervous  reaction  of  his  recent 
adventure,  till  just  out  of  sheer  morbid 
unrest,  as  soon  as  the  flower-scented,  can¬ 
dle-lighted  dinner  hour  was  over,  he  went 
stalking  round  and  round  the  interminable 
piazzas,  hunting  in  every  dark  comer  for 
Mr.  Eidgarton  and  his  daughter. 

Meeting  them  abruptly  at  last  in  the  full 
glare  of  the  oflSce,  he  dutched  out  fatuously 
at  Mr.  Edgarton’s  reluctant  attention  with 
some  quick  question  about  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  moonlight,  and  stood  by  grinning 
like  any  bashful  schoolboy  while  Mr. 
Edgarton  explained  to  him  severely,  as  if  it 
were  his  fault,  just  why  and  to  what  extent 
the  radii  of  moimtain  moonlight  differed 
from  the  radii  of  any  other  kind  of  moon¬ 
light,  and  Eve  herseff,  in  absolute  spiritual 
remoteness,  stood  patiently  shifting  her 
weight  from  one  foot  to  the  other,  staring 
abstractedly  all  the  time  at  the  floor  under 
her  feet. 

Right  into  the  midst  of  this  instructive 
liscourse  broke  one  of  Barton’s  men  friends 
with  a  sharp  jog  of  his  elbow,  and  a  brief, 
apologetic  nod  to  the  Edgartons. 

“Oh,  I  say.  Barton!”  cried  the  newcomer, 
a  bit  breathlessly.  “That  wedding,  you 
know,  over  across  at  the  Kentons’  to-night, 
with  the  Viennese  orchestra — and  Heaven 
knows  what  from  New  York?  Well,  just 
this  minute,  over  the  telephone,  we’ve 
shanghaied  the  whole  business  for  a  dance 
here  to-morrow  night!  Music!  Flowers! 
Palms!  Catering!  Everything!  It’s  going 
to  be  the  biggest  little  dancing  party  that 
this  slice  of  North  American  scenery  ever 
saw!  And - ” 

Slowly  little  Eve  Edgarton  lifted  her 


great,  solemn  eyes  to  the  newcomer’s  face. 

“A — party?”  she  drawled.  “A — a— dan¬ 
cing  party— you  mean?  A  real— Christian 
— dancing  party?” 

Dully  the  big  eyes  drooped  again,  and  as 
if  in  mere  casual  mannerism  her  httle  brown 
hands  went  creeping  up  to  the  white  breast 
of  her  gown.  Then  just  as  startling,  just  as 
unprovable  as  the  flash  of  a  shooting  star, 
her  glance  flashed  up  at  Barton. 

“O — h!”  gasped  little  Eve  Edgarton. 

“O — ^h!”  said  Barton. 

Astoundingly  in  his  ears  bells  seemed  sud¬ 
denly  to  be  ringing.  His  head  was  awhirl, 
his  pulses  fairly  p>ounding  with  the  weird, 
quixotic  purport  of  his  impulse. 

“Miss  Ed^rton,”  he  b^an.  “Miss - ” 

Then  right  behind  him  two  older  men 
joggled  him  awkwardly  in  passing. 

“ — and  that  Miss  Von  Eaton,”  chuckled 
one  man  to  another.  “There’ll  be  more 
than  forty  men  after  her  for  to-morrow 
night!  Smith!  Arnold!  Hudson!  Hazel- 
tine!  Who  are  you  betting  will  get  her?” 

“I’m  betting  that  i  will!”  crashed  every 
brutally  competitive  male  instinct  in  Bar¬ 
ton’s  body.  Impetuously  he  broke  away 
from  the  Edgartons  and  darted  off  to  find 
Miss  Von  Eaton  before  “Smith — Arnold— 
Hudson — Hazeltine” — or  any  other  man 
should  find  her! 

So  he  sent  little  Eve  Edgarton  a  great, 
gorgeous  box  of  candy  instead,  wonderful 
candy,  pounds  and  poimds  of  it,  fine,  fluted 
chocolates,  and  rose-pink  bonbons,  and  fat, 
sugared  violets,  and  all  sorts  of  tin-foiled 
mysteries  of  fruit  and  spice. 

And  when  the  night  of  the  party  came  he 
strutted  triumphantly  to  it  with  Helene 
Von  Eaton,  who  already  at  twenty  was  be¬ 
ginning  to  he  just  a  little  bit  bored  with  par¬ 
ties;  and  together  through  all  that  riot  of 
music  and  flowers  and  rainbow  colors  and 
dazzling  lights  they  trotted  and  tang(^ 
with  monotonous  perfection — the  envied 
and  admired  of  all  beholders;  two  superbly 
physical  young  specimens  of  manhood  and 
womanhc^ — desjjerately  condoning  each 
other’s  dulnesses  for  the  sake  of  each  other’s 
good  l(x>ks. 

And  while  Youth  and  its  Laughter— a 
chaos  of  color  and  shrill  crescendos — was 
surging  back  and  forth  across  the  flower- 
wreathed  piazzas,  and  violins  were  whee¬ 
ling,  and  Japanese  lanterns  drunk  wim 
can^e- light  were  bobbing  gaily  in  the 


balsam-scented  breeze,  little  Eve  Edgarton, 
Vay  up-stairs  in  her  own  room,  was  kneel¬ 
ing  crampishly  on  the  floor  by  the  op)en 
^dow,  with  her  chin  on  the  window-sill, 
staring  quizzically  down — down — down  on 
all  that  joy  and  novelty,  till  her  father 


called  her  a  trifle  impatiently  at  last  from 
his  microscop>e  table  on  the  other  side  of 
the  room. 

“Eve!”  summoned  her  father.  “WTiat  an 
idler  you  are!  Can’t  you  see  how  worried 
I  am  over  this  specimen  here?  My  eyes, 
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I  tell  you,  aren’t  what  they  used  to  be.” 

Then,  perfectly  patiently,  little  Eve 
Edgarton  scrambled  to  her  feet  and,  cross¬ 
ing  over  to  her  father’s  table,  pushed  his 
head  mechanically  aside  and,  bending 
down,  squinted  her  own  eye  close  to  his 
magnifying  glass. 

“Bell-shaped  calyx?”  she  began  dron¬ 
ingly.  “Five  petals  of  the  corolla  partly 
united?  Why,  it  must  be  some  relation 
to  the  Mexican  rain-tree,”  she  mumbled 
without  enthusiasm.  “Leaves — alternate, 
bi-pinnate,  very  typically — few  foliate,”  she 
continued  sing-songishly.  “Why,  it’s  a — a 
Pithecolobium.” 

“Sure  enough,”  said  Edgarton.  “That’s 
what  I  thought  all  the  time.” 

As  one  eminently  relieved  of  all  future 
worry  in  the  matter,  he  jiunped  up,  pushed 
away  his  microscopic  work,  and,  grabbing 
up  the  biggest  book  on  the  table,  bolted  un¬ 
ceremoniously  for  an  easy  chair. 

IndilOferentiy  for  a  moment  little  Eve 
Edgarton  sto^  watching  him.  Then  heav¬ 
ily,  like  a  sleepy,  insistent  puppy  dog,  she 
shambled  across  the  room  and,  chmbing  up 
into  her  father’s  lap,  shoved  aside  her 
father’s  book,  and  burrowed  her  head  tri¬ 
umphantly  back  into  the  lean,  bony  curve 
of  his  shoulder,  her  whole  yawning  interest 
centered  apparently  in  the  toes  of  her 
father’s  slipf)ers. 

Then  so  quietly  that  it  scarcely  seemed 
abrupt — “Father,”  she  asked,  “was  my 
mother — ^beautiful?” 

“What?”  gasped  Edgarton.  “What?” 

Bristling  with  a  grave  sort  of  astonish¬ 
ment  he  reached  up  nervously  and  stroked 
his  daughter’s  hair.  “Your  mother,”  he 
winced.  “Your  mother  was — to  me — the 
most  beautiful  woman  that  ever  lived! 
Such  expression!”  he  glowed.  “Such  fire! 
But  of  such  a  spiritual  modesty!  Of  such 
a  physical  delicacy!  Like  a  rose,”  he 
mused,  “like  a  rose — that  should  refuse 
to  bloom — for  any  but  the  hand  that — 
gathered  it.” 

Languorously  from  some  good  practical 
pocket  little  Eve  Edgarton  extracted  a 
much  be-frilled  chocolate  bonbon  and  sat 
there  munching  it  with  extreme  thought¬ 
fulness.  Then,  “Father,”  she  whispered, 
“I  wish  I  was  like — mother.” 

“Why?”  asked  Edgarton  with  a  wince. 

“  ’Cause  mother’s — dead,”  she  answered 
simply. 

Noisily,  like  an  over-conscious  throat,  the 


tiny  traveling  clock  on  the  mantelpiea 
began  to  swallow  its  moments.  One  mo¬ 
ment — two  moments — three — four— five- 
six  moments — seven  moments — on,  on,  on 
gutturally,  laboriously — thirteen— fourteen 
— fifteen — even  twenty;  with  the  girl  still 
nibbling  at  her  chocolate,  and  the  man  still 
staring  off  into  space  with  that  strange 
little  whimi)er  of  pain  between  his  pale 
shrewd  eyes. 

It  was  the  man  who  broke  the  silence 
first.  Altogether  precipitately  he  shifted 
his  knees  and  jostled  his  daughter  to  her 
feet. 

“Eve,”  he  drawled,  “you’re  awfully 
spleeny  to-night!  I’m  going  to  bed.”  And 
he  stalked  off  into  his  own  room,  slamming 
the  door  behind  him. 

Once  again  from  the  middle  of  the  floor 
little  Eve  Edgarton  stood  staring  blankly 
after  her  father.  Then  very  softly  again  sli 
dawdled  across  the  room  and  opened  his 
door  just  wide  enough  to  compass  the 
comers  of  her  mouth. 

“Father,”  she  whispered,  “did  mother 
know  that  she  was  a  rose — before  you  were 
clever  enough  to  find  her?” 

“N — o,”  faltered  her  father’s  husky  voice. 
“That  was  the  miracle  of  it.  She  never 
even  dreamed — that  she  was  a  rose— until 
— I  found  her.” 

Very  quietly  little  Eve  Edgarton  shut  the 
door  again  and  came  back  into  the  middle 
of  her  room  and  stood  there  hesitatingly  for 
an  instant. 

Then  quite  abruptly  she  climbed  right  up 
on  the  top  of  her  bureau  and,  sitting  down 
cross-legged  there  among  all  the  old  ivory 
toilet  articles,  began  to  jerk  her  tously  hair 
first  one  way  and  then  another  across  her 
worried  forehead. 

“But  if  you  knew  you  were  a  rose?”  she 
mused  p>erplexedly  to  herself.  “That  is— 
if  you  felt  almost  sure  that  you  were,’’  she 
added  with  sudden  humility.  “That  is—” 
she  corrected  herself — “that  is — if  you  felt 
almost  sure  that  you  could  be  a  rose— i/ 
anybody  wanted  you  to  be  one?” 

In  impulsive  exi)erimentation  she  gave 
another  tweak  to  her  hair,  and  pinched  a 
poor  bruised-looking  little  blush  into  the 
hollow  of  one  thin  little  cheek.  “But^sup- 
pose  it  was  the — the  people — going  by,”  she 
faltered,  “who  never  even — dreamed  that 
you  were  a  rose?  Suppose  it  was  the— 
Suppose  it  was — Suppose - ” 

Dejection  unspeakable  settled  suddenly 
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upon  her— an  agonizing  sense  of  youth’s 
futility.  Rackingly  above  the  crash  and  lilt 
of  music,  the  quick,  wild  thud  of  dancing 
feet,  the  sharp,  staccato  notes  of  laughter — 
she  heard  the  dull,  heavy,  unrhythmical 
tread  of  the  oncoming  years— gray  years, 
limping  eternally  from  to-morrow  on, 
through  unloved  lands,  on  unloved  errands. 

“This  is  the  end  of  youth — It  is — it  is — 
it  is,”  whimpered  her  heart. 

“IT  ISN’T!”  something  suddenly  poign¬ 
ant  and  determinate  shrilled  startlingly  in 
her  brain.  “I’ll  have  one  more  peep  at 
youth,  anyway!”  threatened  the  brain.  “If 
—we— only  could!”  yearned  the  discouraged 
little  heart. 

Speculatively  for  one  brief  instant  the 
girl  sat  cocking  her  head  toward  the  door 
of  her  father’s  room.  Then,  thrusting  out 
one  softly  experimental  stocking-foot,  she 
slid  down  cautiously  from  the  bureau-top 
to  the  floor,  where  expeditiously,  if  not 
fashionably,  she  began  at  once  to  rear¬ 
range  her  tousled  hair,  and  after  one  single 
pat  to  her  gown — surely  the  quickest  toilet¬ 
making  of  that  festive  evening — snatched 
up  a  slipper  in  each  hand,  crept  safely  past 
her  father’s  door,  crept  safely  out  at  last 
through  her  own  door  into  the  hall,  and, 
still  carrying  a  slipper  in  each  hand,  had 
reached  the  head  of  the  stairs  before  a  new 
complexity  assailed  her. 

“Why — why,  I’ve  never  yet — been  any¬ 
where — alone — without  my  mother’s  mem¬ 
ory!”  she  faltered,  aghast. 

Then  impetuously,  with  a  little  frown  of 
material  inconvenience,  but  no  flicker  what¬ 
soever  in  the  fixed  spiritual  habit  of  her 
life,  she  dropp>ed  her  slipfiers  on  the  floor, 
sped  back  to  her  room,  hesitated  on  the 
threshold  a  moment  in  real  perplexity, 
darted  softly  to  her  trunk,  rummaged  as 
noiselessly  through  it  as  a  kitten’s  paws, 
discovered  at  last  the  special  object  of  her 
quest— a  little  filmy  square  of  old  linen  and 
lace— thrust  it  into  her  belt  with  her  own 
handkerchief,  and  went  creeping  back  again 
to  her  slippers  at  the  head  of  the  stairs. 

^  if  to  add  fresh  nervousness  to  the  sit- 
uafion,  one  of  the  slippers  lay  pointing 
qmte  boldly  down-stairs.  But  the  other 
s%)er— true  as  a  compass  to  the  north — 
toed  with  immistakable  severity  toward  the 
bedroom.  • 

Tentatively  little  Eve  Edgarton  inserted 
foot  in  the  timid  slipper.  The  pmth 
back  to  her  room  was  certainly  the  sim¬ 


plest  path  that  she  knew — and  the  dullest. 
Equally  tentatively  she  withdrew  from 
the  timid  slipper  and  tried  the  adventurous 
one.  “0-u-c-h!”  she  cried  right  out  loud. 
The  sole  of  the  second  slipper  seemed  fairly 
sizzling  with  excitement. 

With  a  slight  gasp  of  impatience,  then, 
she  reached  out  and  pulled  the  timid  slip¬ 
per  back  into  line,  stepp>ed  firmly  into  it, 
pointed  both  slipper  -  toes  xmswervingly 
southward,  and  proceeded  on  down-stairs 
to  investigate  the  “Christian  Dance.” 

At  the  first  turn  of  the  low’er  landing  she 
stopp>ed  short,  every  ennui-darkened  sense  in 
her  body  “jacked”  like  a  wild  deer’s  senses  be¬ 
fore  the  sudden  dazzle  of  sight,  sound,  scent 
that  awaited  her  below.  Before  her  blink¬ 
ing  eyes  she.  saw  even  the  empty,  hum¬ 
drum  hotel  oflSce  turned  into  a  blazing 
bow’er  of  palms  and  roses  and  electric  lights. 
Beyond  this  bower  a  corridor  op>ened  out — 
more  dense,  more  sweet,  more  sparkling. 
And  across  this  corridor  the  echo  of  the 
unseen  ball  came  diffusing  through  the 
palms — the  plaintive  cry  of  a  violin,  the 
rippling  laugh  of  a  piano,  the  swarming 
hum  of  human  voices,  the  swdsh  of  skirts, 
the  agitant  thud-thud-thud  of  dancing 
feet,  the  throb,  almost,  of  young  hearts — a 
thousand  commonplace,  every-day  soimds 
merged  here  and  now  into  one  magic 
harmony  that  thrilled  little  Eve  Edgarton 
as  nothing  on  God’s  big  earth  had  ever 
thrilled  her  before. 

Hurriedly  she  darted  down  the  last  flight 
of  steps  and  sped  across  the  bright  office  to 
the  dark  veranda,  consumed  by  the  one 
fiHning,  passionate,  utterly  imcontrollable 
curiosity  to  see  with  her  own  eyes  just 
what  all  that  wonderful  sound  looked  like! 

Once  outside  in  the  darkness  her  con¬ 
fusion  cleared  a  little.  It  was  late,  she 
reasoned — ^very — very  late,  long  after  mid¬ 
night  probably;  for  of  all  the  shadowy, 
flickering  line  of  evening  smokers  that 
usually  crowded  that  particular  stretch  of 
veranda  only  a  single  distant  glow  or  two 
remained.  Yet  even  now  in  the  almost 
complete  isolation  of  her  surroundings  the 
old  inherent  bashfulness  swept  over  her 
again  and  warred  chaotically  with  her  in¬ 
sistent  purpose.  As  stealthily  as  possible 
she  crept  along  the  dark  wall  to  the  one 
bright  spot  that  flared  forth  like  a  lantern 
lens  from  the  gay  ballroom — crept  along — 
crept  along — a  plain  little  girl  in  a  plain 
little  dress,  yearning  like  all  the  other  plain 
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little  girls  of  the  world,  in  all  the  other 
plain  little  dresses  of  the  world,  to  press 
her  wistful  little  nose  just  once  against 
some  dazzling  toy-shop  window. 

With  her  fingers  groping  at  last  into  the 
actual  shutters^  of  that  coveted  ballroom 
window,  she  scnmched  her  eyes  up  per¬ 
fectly  tight  for  an  instant  and  then  opened 
them  staring  wide  at  the  entrancing  scene 
before  her. 

“O  —  h!"  said  little  Eve  Edgarton. 
“O— h!” 

The  scene  was  certainly  the  scene  of  a 
most  madcap  summer  carnival.  Palms  of 
the  far  December  desert  were  there!  And 
roses  from  the  near,  familiar  August  gar¬ 
dens!  The  swirl  of  chiffon  and  lace  and 
silk  was  hke  a  rainbow-tinted  breeze!  The 
music  crashed  on  the  senses  like  blows  that 
wasted  no  breath  in  subtler  argument! 
Naked  shoulders  gleamed  at  every  turn  be¬ 
neath  their  diamonds!  Silk  stockings  bared 
their  sheen  at  each  new  rompish  step!  And 
through  the  dizzy  mystery  of  it  all — the 
haze,  the  maze,  the  vague,  audacious  un¬ 
reality — grimly  conventional,  blatantly  tan¬ 
gible  white  shirt-fronts  surroimded  by  great 
black  blots  of  men  went  slapping  by — each 
with  its  share  of  fairyland  in  its  arms! 

“Why!  They’re  not — dancing!”  gasped 
little  Eve  Edgarton.  “They’re  just — 
prancing!" 

Even  so,  her  own  feet  began  to  prance. 
And  very  faintly  across  her  cheek-^nes  a 
little  flicker  of  pink  began  to  glow. 

Then  very  startlingly  behind  her  a  man’s 
shadow  darkened  suddenly,  .and,  sensing 
instantly  that  this  newcomer  also  was  in¬ 
terested  in  the  view  through  the  window, 
she  drew  aside  courteously  to  give  him  his 
share  of  the  pleasure.  In  her  briefest  glance 
she  saw  that  he  was  no  one  whom  she  knew, 
but  in  the  throbbing  witchery  of  the  mo¬ 
ment  he  seemed  to  her  suddenly  like  her 
only  friend  in  the  world. 

“It’s — pretty,  isn’t  it?”  she  nodded  to¬ 
ward  the  ballroom. 

Casually  the  man  bent  down  to  look  un¬ 
til  his  smoke-scented  cheek  almost  grazed 
hers.  “It  certainly  is!”  he  conceded  ami¬ 
ably. 

Without  further  speech  for  a  moment 
they  both  stood  there  peering  into  the  won¬ 
derful  picture.  Then  altogether  abruptly, 
and  with  no  excuse  whatsoever,  little  Eve 
Edgarton’s  heart  gave  a  great,  big  lurch, 
and,  wringing  her  small  brown  hands  to¬ 


gether  so  that  by  no  grave  misrtiance 
should  she  reach  out  and  touch  the  stran¬ 
ger’s  sleeve  as  she  p>eered  up  at  him,  “I—  ■ 

can — dance,”  drawled  little  Eve  Edgarton. 

Shrewdly  the  man’s  glance  flashed  doau 
at  her.  Quite  plainly  he  recognized  her 
now.  She  was  that  “funny  little  Edgarton  I 
girl.”  That’s  exactly  who  she  was!  In  the  I 
simple,  old-fashioned  arrangement  of  her 
hair,  in  the  personal  neatness  but  total  in-  | 
difference  to  fashion  of  her  prim,  high-  \ 
throated  gown,  she  represented— frankly—  I 

everything  that  he  thought  he  most  ap¬ 
proved  in  woman.  But  nothing  under  the 
starry  heavens  at  that  moment  could  have 
forced  him  to  lead  her  as  a  partner  into 
that  dazzling  maelstrom  of  Mode  and  Mo¬ 
dernity,  because  she  looked  “so  horridly  ec¬ 
centric  and  conspicuous” — compared  to  the 
girls  that  he  thought  he  didn’t  approve  of 
at  all! 

“Why,  of  course  you  can  dance!— I  only 
wish — I  could!”  he  lied  gallantly.  And 
stole  away  as  soon  as  he  reasonably  could 
to  find  another  partner,  trusting  devoutly 
that  the  darkness  had  not  divulged  his  ac¬ 
tual  features. 

Five  minutes  later,  through  the  window- 
frame  of  her  magic  picture,  little  Eve  Ed¬ 
garton  saw  him  pass,  swinging  his  share  of 
fairyland  in  his  arms. 

And  close  behind  him  followed  Barton, 
swinging  his  share  of  fairyland  in  his  arms! 
Barton  the  wonderful — at  his  best!  Barton 
the  wonderful — with  his  best,  the  blond, 
blond  girl  of  the  marvelous  gowns  and 
hats.  There  was  absolutely  no  doubt 
whatsoever  about  them.  They  were  the 
handsomest  couple  in  the  room! 

Furtively  from  her  hidden  comer  little 
Eve  Edgarton  stood  and  watched  them. 

To  her  appraising  eyes  there  were  at  least 
two  other  girls  almost  as  beautiful  as  Bar¬ 
ton’s  partner.  But  no  other  man  in  the 
room  compared  with  Barton.  Of  that  she 
w'as  perfectly  sure!  His  brow,  his  eyes,  his 
chin,  the  way  he  held  his  head  upon  his 
wonderful  shoulders,  the  way  he  stood  upon 
his  feet,  his  smile,  his  laugh,  the  very  ges¬ 
ture  of  his  hands! 

Over  and  over  again  as  she  watched,  these 
two  perfect  partners  came  circling  through 
her  vision,  solemnly  graceful  or  rhythmial- 
ly  hoydenish — two  fortune-favored  young¬ 
sters  bom  into  exactly  the  sarne  sphere, 
trained  to  do  exactly  the  same  things  m  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  way,  so  that  even  now,  with 


twelve  years’  difference  in  age  between  Then  suddenly  her  elbow  wenUcrooking  up 
them,  every  conscious  vibration  of  their  across  her  eyes  to  remember  how  Barton 
beings  seemed  to  be  tuned  instinctively  to  had  looked  in  the  stormy  woods  that  night 
the  same  key.  — lying  half  naked — and  almost  wholly  dead 

Bluntly  little  Eve  Edgarton  looked  back  — at  her  feet.  Except  for  her  odd,  hap- 

upon  the  odd,  haphazard  training  of  her  hazard  training — he  would  have  been  dead! 

own  life.  Was  there  any  one  in  this  w’orld  Barton,  the  beautiful — dead?  And  worse 

whose  training  had  been  exactly  like  hers?  than  dead — buried?  And  worse  than - 
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Out  of  her  lips  a  little  gasp  of  sound  rang 
agonizingly. 

And  in  that  instant,  by  some  trick-fash- 
ion  of  the  dance,  the  rollicking  music  stop¬ 
ped  right  off  short  in  the  middle  of  a  note, 
the  lights  went  out,  the  dancers  fled  pell- 
mell  to  their  seats,  and  out  of  the  ar- 
bored  gallery  of  the  orchestra  a  single 
swarthy-faced  male  singer  stepped  forth 
into  the  wan  wake  of  an  artificial  moon, 
and  lifted  up  a  marvelous  tenor  voice  in 
one  of  those  weird  folk-songs  of  the  far¬ 
away  that  fairly  tear  the  listener’s  heart 
out  of  his  body — a  song  as  sinisterly  metal¬ 
lic  as  the  hum  of  hate  along  a  dagger-blade; 
a  song  as  rapturously  surprised  at  its  own 
divinity  as  the  first  trill  of  a  nightingale;  a 
song  of  purling  brooks  and  grim,  gray 
mountain  fortresses;  a  song  of  quick,  sharp 
lights  and  long,  low,  lazy  cadences;  a  song 
of  love  and  hate;  a  song  of  all  jo3rs  and  all 
sorrows — and  then  death;  the  song  of  Sex 
as  Nature  sings  it — the  plaintive,  wheedling, 
passionate  song  of  Sex  as  Nature  sings  it 
yet  in  the  faraway  places  of  the  earth. 

To  no  one  else  in  that  company  probably 
did  a  single  word  penetrate.  Merely  strick¬ 
en  dumb  by  the  vibrant  power  of  the  voice, 
vaguely  uneasy,  vaguely  saddened,  group 
after  group  of  hoydenish  yoxmgsters  hud¬ 
dled  in  speechless  fascination  aroimd  the 
dark  edges  of  the  hall. 

But  to  little  Eve  Edgarton’s  cosmopoli¬ 
tan  ears  each  familiar  gipsyish  word  thus 
strangely  transplanted  into  that  alien  room 
was  like  a  call  to  the  wild — from  the  wild. 

So — as  to  all  repressed  natures  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  full  self-expression  comes  once, 
without  warning,  without  preparation,  with¬ 
out  even  conscious  acquiescence  some¬ 
times — the  moment  came  to  little  Eve  Ed- 
garton.  Impishly  first,  more  as  a  dare  to 
herself  than  as  anything  else,  she  began  to 
hum  the  melody  and  sway  her  body  softly 
to  and  fro  to  the  rhythm. 

Then  suddenly  her  breath  began  to 
quicken,  and  as  one  half  hypnotiz^  she 
went  clambering  through  the  window  into 
the  ballroom,  stood  for  an  instant  like  a 
gray-white  phantom  in  the  outer  shadows, 
then,  with  a  laugh  as  foreign  to  her  own 
ears  as  to  another’s,  snatched  up  a  great, 
square,  shimmering  silver  scarf  that  gleamed 
across  a  deserted  chair,  stretched  it  taut  by 
its  comers  across  her  hair  and  eyes,  and 
with  a  queer  little  cry — half  defiance,  half 
appeal — a  quick  dart,  a  long,  undulating 


glide — merged  herself  into  the  dagger- 
blade,  the  nightingale,  the  grim  mountain 
fortress,  the  gay  mocking  brook,  all  the 
love,  all  the  rapture,  all  the  ghastly  fatalism 
of  that  heart-breaking  song. 

Bent  as  a  bow  her  little  lithe  figure 
curved  now  right,  now  left,  to  the  lilting 
cadence.  Supple  as  a  silken  tube  her  slen¬ 
der  body  seemed  to  drink  up  the  fluid 
soimd.  No  one  could  have  sworn  in  that 
vague  light  that  her  feet  even  so  much  as 
touched  the  ground.  She  was  a  wraith!  A 
phantasy!  A  shifting  miracle  of  sound  and 
sense! 

Tremulously  the  singer’s  voice  faltered  in 
his  throat  to  watch  his  song  come  gray- 
ghost-true  before  his  staring  eyes.  With 
scant  restraint  the  crowd  along  the  walls 
pressed  forward,  half  pleasure-mad,  to  solve 
the  mystery  of  the  apparition.  Abruptly 
the  song  stopped!  The  dancer  faltered! 
Lights  blazed!  A  veritable  shriek  of  ap¬ 
plause  went  roaring  to  the  roof-tops! 

And  little  Eve  Edgarton  in  one  wild  pan¬ 
ic-stricken  surge  of  terror  went  tearing  off 
through  a  blind  alley  of  palms,  dodgi^  a 
cafd  table,  jumping  an  improvis^  trellis^ 
hundred  pursuing  voices  yelling:  “Where 
is  she?  Where  is  she?” — the  telltale  tin¬ 
sel  scarf  flapping  frenziedly  behind  her, 
flapping — flapping — till  at  last,  between 
one  high,  garnished  shelf  and  another— 
still  flapping,  everlastingly  flapping  —  it 
twined  its  vampirish  cMffon  around  the 
delicate  fronds  of  a  huge  potted  fern! 

There  was  a  crash!  And  little  Eve  Ed¬ 
garton  crumpled  right  up  on  the  floor,  no 
longer  “colorless”  among  the  pale,  dry, 
rainbow  tints  and  shrill  metallic  glints  of 
that  most  wondrous  scene. 

Under  her  crimson  mask,  when  the  res¬ 
cuers  finally  reached  her,  she  lay  as  per¬ 
fectly  disguised  as  even  her  most  ba^ul 
mood  could  have  wished. 

All  around  her — kneeling,  crowding,  med¬ 
dling,  interfering — frightened  people  quer¬ 
ied:  “Who  is  she?  Who  is  she?”  Nowand 
again  from  out  of  the  medley  some  one  of¬ 
fered  a  half-articulate  suggestion.  It  was 
the  hotel  proprietor  who  moved  first- 
Clumsily  but  kindly,  with  a  fat  hand  thrust 
imder  her  shoulders,  he  tried  to  raise  her  head 
from  the  floor.  Barton  himself,  as  the  most 
recently  returned  from  the  “Dark  Valley,’’ 
moved  next.  Futilely,  with  a  tiny  wisp  of 
linen  and  lace  that  he  found  at  the  girl’s  belt, 
he  tried  to  wipe  the  blood  from  her  lips. 
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“Who  is  she?  Who  is  she?”  the  con¬ 
glomerate  hum  of  inquiry  rose  and  fell  like 
a  moan. 

Beneath  the  crimson  stain  on  the  little 
lace  handkerchief  a  trace  of  indelible  ink 
showed  faintly.  Scowlingly  Barton  bent  to 
decipher  it.  “Mother^s  Little  Handker¬ 
chief,”  the  marking  read.  “  ^Mother's?'  ” 
Barton  repeated  blankly.  Then  suddenly  a 
great  light  broke  upon  him,  and,  horridly 
startled  and  shocked  with  a  brand-new 
realization  of  the  tragedy,  he  fairly  blurted 
out  his  astonishing  information. 

“Why— why,  it’s  the — little  Edgarton 
girl!”  he  hurled  like  a  bombshell  into  the 
surrounding  company. 

Instantly,  with  the  mystery  once  re¬ 
moved,  a  dozen  hysterical  people  seemed 
startled  into  normal  activity.  No  one  knew 
exactly  what  to  do,  but  some  ran  for  water 
and  towels,  and  some  ran  for  the  doctor, 
and  one  young  woman  with  astonishing 
quickness  slipped  out  of  her  white  silk 
petticoat  and  bound  it,  blue  ribbons  and 
all,  as  best  she  could,  around  Eve  Edgar- 
ton’s  poor  little  gashed  head. 

“We  must  carry  her  up-stairs!”  asserted 
the  hotel  proprietor. 

‘Tll  carry  her!”  said  Barton  quite 
definitely. 

Fantastically  the  procession  started  up¬ 
ward-little  Eve  Edgarton  white  as  a  ghost 
now  in  Barton’s  arms,  except  for  that  one 
persistent  trickle  of  red  from  under  the 
loosening  edge  of  her  huge  Oriental-like 
turban  of  ribbon  and  petticoat;  the  hotel 
proprietor  still  worrying  eternally  how  to 
explain  everything;  two  or  three  well-in¬ 
tentioned  women  babbling  inconsequently 
of  other  broken  heads. 

In  astonishingly  slow  response  to  as  vio¬ 
lent  a  knock  as  they  thought  they  gave. 
Eve  Edgarton ’s  father  came  shuffling  at 
last  to  ffle  door  to  greet  them.  Like  one 
half  paralyzed  with  sleep  and  perplexity, 
he  stood  staring  blankly  at  them  as  they 
filed  into  his  rooms  with  their  burden. 

“Your  —  daughter  —  seems  to  hav'e  — 
bumped  her  head!”  the  hotel  proprietor 
h^an  with  professional  tact. 

In  one  gasping  breath  the  women  started 


to  explain  their  version  of  the  accident. 

Barton,  alone  as  dumb  as  the  father,  car¬ 
ried  the  girl  directly  to  the  bed  and  put 
her  down  softly,  half  lying,  half  sitting, 
among  the  great  pile  of  night-crumplecl 
pillows.  Some  one  threw  a  blanket  over 
her.  And  above  the  top  edge  of  that  blan¬ 
ket  nothing  of  her  showed  except  the  gro¬ 
tesquely  twisted  turban,  the  whole  of  one 
white  eyelid,  the  half  of  the  other,  and 
just  that  single  persistent  trickle  of  red. 
Raspishly  at  the  moment  the  clock  on  the 
mantelpiece  choked  out  the  hour  of  three. 
Already  Dawn  w’as  more  than  half  a  hint 
in  the  sky,  and  in  the  ghastly  mixture  of 
real  and  artificial  light  the  girl’s  doom 
looked  already  sealed. 

Even  Barton  could  have  screamed  aloud 
when  she  opened  her  eyes  suddenly  and 
stared  around. 

“Eve!”  gasp)ed  her  father,  “what  have  you 
been  doing?” 

Vaguely  the  troubled  eyes  closed,  and 
then  opened  again.  “I  was — trjnng — to 
show  people — that  I  was  a — rose,”  mumbled 
little  Eve  Edgarton. 

Swiftly  her  father  came  running  to  her 
side.  He  thought  it  was  her  death-bed 
statement.  “But  Eve?  Eve?”  he  pleaded. 
“Why,  my  own  little  girl!  Why,  my - ” 

Laboriously  the  big  eyes  lifted  to  his. 
'^Mother — was  a  rose,”  persisted  the 
stricken  lips  desperately. 

“Yes,  I  know,”  sobbed  her  father.  “But 
—but - ” 

“But — nothing,”  mumbled  little  Eve  Ed¬ 
garton.  With  an  almost  sujierhuman  effort 
she  pushed  her  sharp  little  chin  across  the 
confining  edge  of  the  blanket.  Vaguely,  un- 
recognizingly  then,  for  the  first  time,  her 
heavy  eyes  sensed  the  hotel  proprietor’s 
presence  and  worried  their  way  across  the 
tearful  ladies  to  Barton’s  harrowed  face. 

“Mother — was  a  rose,”  she  began  all  over 
again.  “Mother — was  a  rose.  Mother — 
was — a  rose,”  she  persisted  babblingly. 
“.\nd  father — g-guessed  it — from  the  very 
first!  But  as  for  me — ?”  Weakly  she  began 
to  claw  at  her  incongruous  bandage.  “But 
— as — for  me,”  she  gasped,  “the  way  I’m 
fixed! — I  have  to — announce  it!” 
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A  STEAMER  LETTER 


By  SAMUEL  McCOY 


OW,  in  the  late  March  sun, 

The  County  has  begun 
To  dress  herself  in  green, 

And  in  each  country  lane 
The  willows  surely  mean 
To  wear  their  leaves  again, 

Being  yellow  to  the  tips 
Of  their  slim  fingers;  soon 
We’ll  hear  the  robin’s  tune, 

Sung  in  the  April  dawn. 

Before  its  flush  is  gone; 

With  finger  on  her  lips 

The  Spring  steals  through  the  wood. 

And  drops  anemones 

Beneath  the  budding  trees: 

Her  eyes  are  sweet  and  good; 

And  each  time  that  you  meet  her  ' 
You  find  her  eyes  grown  sweeter. 


From  farm  to  farm  her  news 
Flits  as  on  fairy  shoes: 

The  roosters  split  their  throats; 
The  brown  thrush  mocks  the  notes 
Of  birds  that  aren’t  yet  here; 
We’ve  clipped  the  horses’  coats; 
The  cistern  is  unfroze; 

Ten  little  pigs  (the  nose 
Of  one  of  them  is  pink) 

Were  born  the  other  day; 

There  is  a  colt  this  year; 

The  Jersey  has  a  calf 

That  makes  the  children  laugh — 

Its  name  is  Bess,  I  think; 

The  hens  just  lay  and  lay 
(One  black  hen,  she  sneaks  off 
Under  the  horses’  trough); 

The  tulips  have  come  up; 

And  Mother  has  a  cup 
To  put  the  violets  in 
As  soon  as  they  begin. 

I  do  not  see  why  you 
Should  want  to  go  away — 

There’s  such  nice  things  to  do. 
Now  Spring  has  come  to  stay! 
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BETTER  BUSINESS 

WILLIAM  HARD 


A  Reason^  a  Revolution^  and  a  Result, 

The  Reason: 

Inventions  and  patents,  the  makings  of  the  future,  i 

are  a  million  times  more  important  than  the  railway- 
rates  or  foodstuffs  of  the  moment.  Why  do  we  give 
them  less  public  protection? 

The  Revolution: 

Let  us  do  for  inventions  and  patents  the  revolu-  ^ 

tionary  thing  we  have  already  done  for  railway-rates 
and  foodstuffs.  Let  us  cut  short  their  journeyings  and 
tarryings  in  courts  of  pure  law.  Let  us  commit  the 
primary  protection  of  them  to  a  national  board  of  special 
technical  administrative  officers.  Let  us  lift  from  in¬ 
ventors  and  patent-owners  at  least  a  part  of  the  back-  ; 

breaking  burden  of  private  litigation  which  now  can 
be  carried  successfully  only  by  those  of  them  who  are 
rich;  and - 

The  Result: 

Let  us  see,  for  the  first  time,  what  the  freed  in¬ 
ventive  genius  of  rich  and  of  poor,  of  large  corporation 
and  of  small  independent  business  man,  all  together, 
can  boldly  and  securely  accomplish  for  the  industrial  ■’ 

progress  of  the  American  people. 

than-air  flying-machine,  was  rising  therefore 
to  a  flight  into  the  Federal  courts. 

Genuine  origination,  for  the  inventor,  is 
the  surest  route  to  limitless  litigation. 

The  Wrights  did  not  fly  by  mere  dexter-  * 

ity.  They  made  an  actual  invention,  an  in¬ 
vention  which  many  other  men,  many 
other  great  men,  had  tried  to  discern  and 
to  devise  but  could  not. 

I 
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-  HEN  Wilbur  and  Orville  Wright, 
on  December  17,  1903,  added 
^  Kitty  Hawk,  North  Carolina,  to 
the  list  of  places  of  triumph  in 
human  history,  they  added  themselves  at 
once  to  the  waiting-list  of  patent-law  liti- 
8Mts.  Their  aeroplane,  rising  against  the 
to  the  first  successful  flight  ever  made 
hy  a  motor-driven,  man-carrying,  heavier- 
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The  Wrights  invented  the  combination 
of  the  use  of  a  vertical  rudder  with  the  use 
of  a  “warping”  mechanism. 

That  “warping”  mechanism  had  to  do 
with  the  long  rear  edges  of  their  outstretched 
“wings,”  the  edges  which  in  a  bird  are 
fluttering  feather-tips. 

When  their  aeroplane  rolled  to  the  right, 
reeling  to  a  capsize,  they  warp>ed  their  right 
wing  to  catch  more  air.  That  is,  they  bent 
the  rear  edges  of  their  canvas  planes  along 
the  right  side  of  their  machine  dffwtrward. 
So  that  side  got  more  air-pressure  under  it 
as  it  rushed  along,  and  it  rose. 

At  the  same  time,  and  by  the  same  act, 
they  gave  a  reverse  twist  to  their  other 
wing.  That  is,  they  bent  the  rear  edges  of 
their  canvas  planes  along  the  left  side  of 
their  machine  upward.  So  that  side  got 
little  or  no  air-pressure  under  it,  and  it  sank. 

Meanwhile,  they  had  turned  their  vertical 
rudder  toward  the  high  side,  the  left  side, 
of  their  tilted  machine;  and  thus,  vertical- 
ruddered  and  warp-winged,  they  did  what 
no  one  else  had  been  able  to  do  before. 
They  stayed  in  the  air. 

Such  was  their  invention.  Such  was  their 
contribution  to  the  art  of  flying. 

It  took  more  than  four  years  to  get  the 
boundaries  of  that  contribution  determined 
by  the  courts. 

The  mere  printing  of  the  record  of  the 
case  for  the  eyes  of  the  judges  cost  the 
Wright  Company  fifteen  hundred  dollars. 

There  are  no  complete  law-stories  to  tell 
about  really  poor  patent-owners.  They 
haven’t  even  printing-money. 

The  man  sued  by  the  Wright  Company 
is  Glenn  H.  Curtiss.  He  was  selling  a  ma¬ 
chine  which  the  Wright  Company  regarded 
as  an  infringement.  It  had  a  vertical  rud¬ 
der  and  it  had  pieces  of  canvas  that  were 
bent  and  twisted  to  put  more  air-pressure 
under  one  wing  and  less  air-pressure  under 
the  other,  as  needed. 

The  Federal  Court  in  the  Western  Dis¬ 
trict  of  New  York  gav^e  the  Wright  Com¬ 
pany  a  temporary  injunction  against  Cur¬ 
tiss.  Curtiss  went  to  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals.  There  the  temporary  injunction 
was  dissolved  in  order  that  complete  testi¬ 
mony  might  be  taken  about  the  whole  na¬ 
ture  of  the  Wright  invention. 

It  is  seldom  that  intellectual  industrial 
property  can  get  any  protection  at  all  from 
the  courts  till  the  research  work  of  the 
Patent  Office  has  been  redone. 


The  Wrights  had  spent  from  1903  to  1906 
in  the  Patent  Office.  Now  they  spent  from 
1910  to  1913  redoing  “lateral  balances," 
“centers  of  pressure,”  and  “angles  of  in¬ 
cidence” — relationships  meclianical~lor  the 
instruction  of  judges  trained  in  “torts,” 
“trespasses,”  and  “quasi-contracts”— rela- 
tionships  human. 

An  expert  for  the  Wright  Company,  Mr, 
William  J.  Hammer,  was  on  the  stand  for 
twelve  days.  An  expert  for  Curtiss,  Dr. 
A.  F.  Zahm,  was  on  the  stand  for  twenty- 
seven  days. 

The  record  now  fills  more  than  two  thou¬ 
sand  large  and  luminous  pages  exhibiting 
all  the  airy'  trifles  ever  launch^  by  man,  in 
fact  or  on  paper,  into  the  atmosphere. 

It  will  guide  you  even  to  the  exquisite 
drawings  made  b\'  the  painter  of  the  “Mona 
Lisa,”  four  hundred  years  ago,  for  a  man- 
p>ower,  wing-flapping,  air-beating  flying-ma¬ 
chine;  and  it  will  show  you  accordingly 
that  Leonardo  da  Vinci  the  engineer  b 
as  immortal  as  Leonardo  da  Vinci  the 
artist. 

The  brief  of  Mr.  H.  A.  Toulmin,  attorney 
for  the  Wrights,  is  one  of  the  best  text¬ 
books  on  aviation,  technically  and  historic¬ 
ally,  that  was  ever  composed.  -A  credit  to 
him!  A  scandal  to  the  country'! 

The  fact  is  that  if  y'ou  should  want  to 
know  the  history'  of  American  Invention, 
you  could  hardly  do  better  than  go  through 
the  records  of  the  testimony'  taken  in  pat¬ 
ent  suits.  There  you  will  find  the  details 
of  the  development  of  most  of  the  impor¬ 
tant  industrial  arts  in  America,  colUctei 
largely  at  the  expense  of  the  men  who  made 
the  most  important  inventions  in  those  arts  or 
at  the  expense  of  the  men  who  risked  their  for¬ 
tunes  on  them. 

The  Wright-Curtiss  case,  with  the  history 
of  aerial  mechanics  annexed,  was  consider^ 
for  the  second  time  by  the  Federal  court  in 
the  Western  District  of  New  York  and  was 
again  decided  against  Curtiss.  .Again  Cur¬ 
tiss  appealed.  And  not  until  January  13, 
1914,  did  the  Circuit  Court  of  .Appeals 
finally  find  that  the  Curtiss  machine  was 
an  appropriation  of  the  idea  in  the  Wright 
patent  and  that  an  injunction  against  Cur¬ 
tiss  might  lawfully  be  issued. 

So  for  more  than  four  years,  for  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  length  of  the  life  of  a  patent,  the 
intellectual  propierty'  of  the  W’rights  lay 
disputed,  undefined  and  defenseless. 

The  last  y'ears  of  the  life  of  Wilbur  Wright 


n  *, 


now  WOl’LD  YOU  LIKE  TO  BE  A  JUDGE  f 
AND  HAVE  TO  DECIDE  WHETHER  OR  NOT 
THESE  MACHINES  USE  THE  SAME  SUBTLE 
INVENTION  WHEN  THEY  FLY?  NEW  YORK 
JUDGES  WERE  AT  IT  FOR  MORE  THAN  FOUR 
YEARS. 


LEFT,  A  CURTISS;  LTPER  RIGHT,  A  WRIGHT.  BELOW,  A  BLERIOT.  THE  JUDGES  HAD 
W CONSIDER  ALL  PREVIOUS  FLYING-MACHINE  INVENTORS,  INCLUDING  LEONARDO  DA  VINCI. 
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were  those  of  a  harassed,  unrelieved  com¬ 
plainant  in  equity  instead  of  those  befitting 
an  heroic  innovator  who  had  given  his  coun¬ 
try  complete  precedence  in  the  most  novel 
and  the  most  adventurous  of  the  mechan¬ 
ical  arts,  and  who  deserved,  at  least,  the 
prompt  adjudication  and  the  tranquil  en¬ 
joyment  of  his  conquests  and  honors. 

II 

The  Dowagiac  Manufacturing  Company 
had  a  “shoe  grain-drill.”  It  was  not  so 
charming,  this  drill,  as  an  aeroplane;  but 
it  was  earnest.  It  put  seeds  into  the  soil  of 
the  Middle  West  so  well  that  many  other 
companies  were  moved  to  manufacture  it. 
They  did  not  ask  the  Dowagiac  Company  if 
they  might  do  so.  They  merely  did  so. 

Lives  there  the  man  with  ner\'e  so  dead 
Who  never  to  himself  has  said: 

“This  is  my  own — if  I  can  flee 
One  court  ahead  of  the  patentee”? 

Mr.  Charles  C.  Copeland,  reviewing  the 
textile  business  of  the  year  1913  for  the 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  remarked: 

“The  last  year,  as  usual,  has  witnessed 
the  continuation  of  piratical  imitations  of 
fabrics,  copyrights,  trade-marks,  and  pat¬ 
ents.  Imitators  are  fostered,  and  inventive 
effort  to  improve  and  create  is  penalized.” 

As  in  textiles,  so  in  everything  else,  in¬ 
cluding  grain  shoe-drills. 

For  grain  shoe-drills  the  Court  of  Ap- 
p>eals  of  the  Sixth  Federal  Circuit  was  in 
session  to  do  justice.  The  Dowagiac  Com¬ 
pany  was  present.  So  also  was  a  company 
called  the  McSherry  Company, 

The  eleven  years  of  litigation — of  testi¬ 
mony,  of  trial,  and  of  appeal — between  these 
two  companies  had  come  to  a  close.  The 
McSheriy  Company  had  been  enjoined  from 
committing  any  further  depredations  on 
the  patent  of  the  Dowagiac  Company.  But 
what  about  the  depredations  already  com¬ 
mitted?  That  was  the  question. 

It  got  an  answer,  an  answer  recalling  the 
comment  made  by  Mr.  Kipling’s  school¬ 
master  on  a  punishment  inflict^  by  him 
in  “Stalky  &  Co.”  “Think,”  said  he,  con¬ 
solingly,  to  the  boys,  “think  of  the  howling 
injustice  of  it.” 

The  McSherry  Company  had  manufac¬ 
tured  some  thirty-five  hundred  infringing 
grain-drills.  The  lower  court  had  made  a 
calculation  of  damages — one  of  those  pre¬ 


posterously  accurate  calculations  on  whid 
the  courts  spond  years  in  patent  cases. 

Tf  the  grain-drills  wrongfully  manufac¬ 
tured  by  the  McSherry  Company  had  been 
rightfully  manufactured  in  the'factorN-  of 
the  Dowagiac  Company’,  said  the  court  (b 
effect),  ‘they  would  have  netted  the 
Dowagiac  Company  ,  as  profit,  the  sum  of 
forty-six  thousand  one  hundred  and  twentv- 
two  dollars  and  twenty-six  cents.  Let  the 
Dowagiac  Company  have  it,  including  the 
twenty-six  cents.’ 

The  Court  of  Appjeals  of  the  Sixth  Federal 
Circuit  was  to  pronounce  on  that  award. 

‘A  very'  good  award,’  said  the  Court  (in 
effect),  ‘were  it  not  for  one  thing.  Tlie 
Dowagiac  Company  did  not  prove  that  it 
would  have  sold  those  thirty-five  hundred 
drills  even  if  it  had  made  them.  The  Mc¬ 
Sherry  Company,  in  fact,  did  make  them 
and  it  did  succeed  in  selling  them  to  its 
customers.  But  how  do  we  know  that 
those  same  customers  would  have  bought 
those  same  drills  from  the  Dowagiac  Com¬ 
pany?  How  do  we  know  that  if  the  busi¬ 
ness  had  not  been  grabbed  by  the  McSherr)’ 
Company  it  would  have  been  occupied  by 
the  Dowagiac  Company?’ 

Apply  that  notion  of  the  patent  law  to 
real  estate.  You  own  a  house.  Another 
man,  without  your  knowledge,  has  been  oc¬ 
cupying  it.  You  want  him  to  pay.  M 
how  do  we  know  that  you  would  have  occupied 
it  if  he  hadn't  ?  Perhaps  you  were  in  Europe. 

‘Further,’  the  Court  went  on  (in  effect), 
‘we  are  really  inclined  to  believe,  from  the 
evidence  before  us,  that  if  the  p>ersons  who 
bought  these  thirty-five  hundred  drills  from 
the  McSherry’  Company  had  not  bought 
them  from  that  company,  they  would  have 
given  their  patronage,  not  to  the  Dowagiac 
Company  at  all,  but  to  some  one  of  the  many 
other  companies  which  have  been  making 
driUs  infringing  on  the  Dowagiac  Company's 
patent!' 

In  other  words,  if  that  uninvited  tenant 
of  yours  hadn’t  been  occupying  your  house, 
we  think  it  would  have  been  occupied  by 
some  other  neighbor  who  appreciated  a 
good  roof. 

‘So,’  said  (in  effect)  the  Court  of 
‘instead  of  forty-six  thousand  one  hundrw 
and  twenty-two  dollars  and  twenty-^ 
cents,  let  the  Dowagiac  Company  have  om 
dollar;  and  let  it  pay  half  the  costs  of  this 
suit.’ 

The  plentiful  prevalence  of  such  rules 


Mr.  JOKICHI  TAKAMINE 

HE  INVENTED  THE  IMPORTANT  MEDICINAL  PRODUCT,  "ADRENALIN.”  SO  MR.  LEARNED 
BAND,  UNITED  STATES  JUDGE,  HAD  TO  BECOME  A  TEMPORARY  EXPERT  ON  SUPRARENAL 
GLANDS.  READ  HIS  PAINED  PROTEST. 


for  the  calculation  of  damages  in  patent 
cases  is  the  reason  for  the  kind  of  legal  ad¬ 
vice  now  frequently  given  to  a  company 
planning  to  infringe  on  another  company’s 
patented  projjerty. 

“Would  it  pay  you  to  manufacture  this 
thing  for  a  while,”  says  the  lawyer,  “and 
then  stop  when  you  finally  get  enjoined?  If 
so,  go  sdiead.  It  is  very  improbable  that 
aything  will  happen  to  you  except  an  in¬ 
junction  telling  you  not  to  do  it  any  more. 
^  we  can  keep  the  injunction  from  fall¬ 
ing  on  you  for  four  or  five  years.” 

The  Dowagiac  Company  would  perhaps 
haveapprov^  of  a  certain  little  bill  now  in 
Congress.  It  was  drafted  by  Mr.  H.  Ward 
hwnard  and  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Old- 
fieid,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Pat¬ 
ents. 

If  the  patent -owner  can  make  out  a 


preliminary  showing  of  a  good  case,  the 
infringer  shall  give  him  a  repjort  every 
month  on  all  the  things  claimed  as  in¬ 
fringements  atid  shall  pay  him  five  per  cent, 
of  the  selling  price  of  those  things  while  the 
suit  goes  on  to  its  final  issue.’ 

That  grubbing,  clod-cleaving  grain-drill  of 
the  Dowagiac  Company’s  was,  if  you  please, 
a  mere  regular  run-of-mine  invention.  That 
is  why  I  mention  it.  It  was  just  one  of  the 
countless  individually  undistinguished  and 
collectively  magnificent  offerings  of  the 
daily  inventive  energy'  of  America  to 
America’s  daily  commercial  prosperity. 

The  United  States  Government  issued  a 
patent  on  it.  The  courts  of  the  United 
States  found  that  patent  v'alid  and  found  it 
infringed.  Yet  for  the  protection  of  it  the 
Dowagiac  Company  was  obliged  to  work 
its  way  through  testimony  and  trial  and 
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appeal  to  at  least  twenty  separate  and  dis¬ 
tinct  decisions  by  Federal  judges. 

In  the  case  of  the  Wrights  the  distance 
(in  time  and  in  money)  between  the  origin 
of  a  case  and  its  arrival  in  a  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  has  been  indicated.  The  Dow- 
agiac  Company,  on  behalf  of  its  one  grain- 
drill  patent,  made  eleven  trips  over  that 
distance.  It  came  to  the  Court  of  Appeals 
in  the  Sixth  Circuit  five  times.  It  came  to 
the  Court  of  Appeals  in  the  Eighth  Circuit 
six  times. 

The  protection  of  intellectual  industrial 
prop>erty  in  the  United  States  to-day  is  in 
the  barbarous  stage  of  mere  private  finan¬ 
cial  warfare  between  individual  citizens.  It 
is  in  a  feudal  or  Central  American  condi¬ 
tion.  Each  citizen,  to  protect  his  property, 
or  else  to  attack  the  prop>erty  of  his  neigh¬ 
bor,  assembles  his  band  of  professional  fight¬ 
ers,  his  lawyers  and  his  exjiert  witnesses, 
and  fills  the  country-side  with  night-march¬ 
es  and  surprises  and  ambushes  and  person¬ 
ally  conducted  executions  till  his  purse 
fails  him  and  he  can  pay  his  soldiers 
no  longer.  In  such  a  society  the  mercenary 
becomes  a  conspicuous  and  accomplished 
figure. 

Two  e.xpert  witnesses  were  loudly  dis¬ 
cussing  a  contemp)orary  patent  case  in  court. 
Their  conversation  reached  the  ears  of  Dr. 
L.  H.  Baekeland,  the  inventor  of  Velox  pho¬ 
tographic  paper.  “Do  you  realize,”  said 
one  of  them  to  the  other,  “that  this  case  is 
a  good  case?  It  means  five  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  a  year  for  each  of  us  for  at  least  five 
years.  And  think  what  a  chance  it  gives  us 
to  learn  organic  chemistry  T 

III 

When  young  Learned  Hand  was  starting 
off  on  the  path  that  was  to  lead  him  to  the 
Federal  bench,  he  made  one  bad  mistake. 
He  went  to  the  Harv'ard  Law  School.  He 
can  now’  see  for  himself  that  he  ought  to 
have  gone  to  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology. 

At  any  rate,  he  ought  to  have  gone 
there,  too.  The  patent  cases  in  the  Southern 
District  of  New  York  rebuke  him  sharply 
every  year  for  his  youthful  failure  to  perfect 
himself  not  only  in  the  law  but  in  civil 
engineering,  mechanical  engineering,  elect¬ 
rical  engineering,  chemical  engineering, 
electro-chemical  engineering,  and  whatever 
other  sundry  sorts  of  engineering  may 


have  been  devised  by  man  upon  this  planet.  f 

Judge  Hand  has  made  his  protest.  At 
the  end  of  the  many  thousand  words  of  his  ^  ' 

marx’elously  industrious  and  conscientious 
decision  of  the  chemical  case  of  Parke-Da\-is 
versus  Mulford,  he  expressed  his  final  opin¬ 
ion  of  all  acids  and  bases  and  salts,  especial¬ 
ly  monobenzoylated  salts,  by  saying:  | 

“I  can  not  stop  without  calling  attention  I 

to  the  extraordinary  condition  of  the  law 
which  makes  it  pnjssible  for  a  man  with- 
out  a  knowledge  of  even  the  rudiments  of 
chemistrj*  to  pass  upon  such  questions  as 
these.” 

For  his  miser>’  in  that  case  Judge  Hand 
can  blame  Jokichi  Takamine,  favorably 
known  among  his  fellow’  chemists  in  he 
adopted  land  of  America  as  Jo  Tak. 

Takamine  went  and  labored  with  the  su¬ 
prarenal  glands  of  animals.  He  came  back 
with  fresh  glory  and  w’ith  a  fresh  discovery, 
“Adrenalin.”  He  took  “Adrenalin”  to  the 
Patent  Office  and  got  a  patent.  But  the 
Mulford  Company  said  he  ought  not  to 
have  been  allow’ed  to  get  a  patent.  So  the 
entertaining  question  came  to  Judge 
Hand: 

“Did  Jokichi  Takamine,  when  he  first 
found  and  made  ‘Adrenalin,’  take  an  in¬ 
ventive  step  which  no  former  chemist 
had  ever  taken  in  the  whole  history  of 
human  curiosity  W’ith  regard  to  suprarenal 
glands?” 

The  answ’er  w’ould  have  been  fairly  la¬ 
borious  for  a  board  of  scientifically  trained 
men  sitting  as  a  permanent  central  Federal 
Court  of  Patent  Protection. 

There  being  no  such  board,  Judge  Hand  ^ 
submitted  to  hyjxxiermic  injections  of 
chemical  knowledge  administered  by  the  x 

exjjerts  of  both  sides,  and  was  projected  into  f 

a  fairy’  w’orld  sodded  w’ith  ammonium 
nesium  phosphate  and  geysered  with  biuret 
and  nitroprusside-sodium  tests  through  t 

which  he  traveled  till,  after  e.xploratory 
toils  and  dangers  of  which  Peary’  and  t 

Amundsen  can  have  no  conception,  he  ar-  I 

rived  finally’  at  a  great  height  from  which  he  c 

saw’:  ,  * 

Manifestly’ that“Benzoy’latedCompound  \ 

of  Abel  is  no  anticipation  of  the  “.Adreiw-  i 

lin”  of  Takamine.  It  contains  ! 

necessary’  atoms,  of  course;  but  anybody  1 

can  see  that  it  then  goes  and  combmes  i 

them,  within  the  same  molecule,  with  a  “ben-  ] 

zoyl  radical.”  Can  a  product  which  as^ 
ciates  with  such  a  radical  lay  any  claun  I  i 


EACH  OF  THE  EXPERTS  IS  TELLING  THE  JUDGE  ‘  A  DIFFERENT  THING  ABOUT  A  THING  THE 
JUDGE  doesn’t  understand  ANYWAY.  BUT  HE  IS  A  GOOD  JUDGE,  AND  HE  WILL  KEEP  ON  IN 
THIS  CONVERSATION  SCHOOL  OF  ENGINEERING  TILL  HE  DOES  UNDERSTAND.  IT  IS  EXPENSIVE 
FOR  THE  MEN  WHO  PAY  THE  E.XPERTS.  BUT  NEVER  MIND.  IT  SERVES  THEM  RIGHT  FOR 

MAKING  INVENTIONS. 


to  genuine  exclusiv'eness?  Obviously  not. 

And  so  with  the  “Dialysate”  of  Aloore. 
And  so  with  the  products  of  all  other  persons 
before  Takamine.  Oliver  and  Schafer  dis¬ 
covered  the  physiological  action  of  the 
suprarenal  glands.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  say 
we  are  sorry  they  did.  However,  having 
surveyed  those  glands  from  that  time  to 
this,  “Adrenalin”  is  an  invention;  Parke- 
Davis,  representing  Takamine,  have  an 
exclusive  right  to  it;  and  the  Mulford  Com¬ 
pany  must  stop  infringing  on  it. 

So  much  for  Takamine’s  extract  of  the 
follicular  ductless  bodies  which  cap  the  kid¬ 


neys  of  vertebrate  animals.  Some  slight 
consequent  mental  fatigue  on  the  part  of 
the  Federal  bench  in  the  Southern  District 
of  New  York  might  have  been  excusable. 
But  Federal  j'udges  must  not  pause  in  their 
hasty  march  from  one  applied-science  cram 
to  the  next.  No  sooner  does  Takamine  de¬ 
part  out  of  the  Southern  District  of  New 
York  than  in  comes  Dr.  Maximilian  Toch, 
pursuing  various  gentlemen  who  are  infring¬ 
ing  on  his  impiortant  patent  on  a  protective 
coating  for  concrete. 

Dr.  Toch  and  his  experts  would  a  word 
with  the  j'udge.  They  desire  to  give  him  a 
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little  course  of  university-extension  lectures 
on  resinous  acids. 

Their  patent  is  for  a  technical  process  of 
great  industrial  value.  It  protects  concrete 
from  water  and  oil.  And  if  you  put  delicate 
machinery,  as  you  often  do,  on  concrete 
floors,  it  protects  that  machinery  from  the 
concrete  itself,  which  used  to  rise  up  all 
around  the  contents  of  the  room  in  damag¬ 
ing  dust.  The  Toch  coating  makes  that 
dust  stay  down. 

But  how  does  it  do  it?  Your  Honor,  it 
does  it  because  of  those  resinous  acids  which 
we  were  the  first  to  discover  the  use  of,  for 
this  purpose;  so  that  if  your  Honor  will  but 
take  a  highly  acid  resin  such  as  copal  gum 
and  mix  it  with  a  vegetable  oil  such  as 
chinawood  oil  and  then  add  to  it  a  diluent 
such  as  acetone,  and  compare  the  conse¬ 
quences  with  all  previous  patents  and  all 


previous  publications  of  societies  learned  in 
paint  and  all  previous  public  uses  of  paint 
in  this  and  in  all  other  countries  from - 

But  there  is  a  knock  at  the  door.  Dr. 
Baekeland  has  arrived,  in  a  hurry'.  He  has 
left  his  laboratory,  where  he  ought  to  be, 
and  he  has  a  little  patriotic  contribution 
of  his  own  to  make  to  the  techrtical  edua- 
tion  and  scientific  culture  of  the  Federal 
judiciary. 

Somebody  is  infringing  on  “Bakelite,’ 
which  is  one  of  the  most  promiscuously  use¬ 
ful  and  one  of  the  most  bewildering  inven¬ 
tions  of  our  day,  quite  worthy  of  the  inven¬ 
tor  of  “Velox.”  , 

You  can  varnish  floors  with  “Bakelite’ 
and  apply  it  as  a  lacquer  to  bedsteads, 
can  make  buttons  out  of  it  and  fountain 
pens  and  thousands  of  other  articles,  trans¬ 
parent  or  opaque.  You  can  force  it,  as  a 


Dr.  M.\X1MILI.\N  TOCH 

HIS  FAMOUS  COATING  FOR  CONCRETE,  NOW  IN  LITIGATION,  WILL  FORWARD  THE  EDUCA¬ 
TION  OF  THE  FEDERAL  JUDICIARY  IN  A  FIELD  TOO  OFTEN  NEGLECTED 
IN  LAW-SCHOOLS — NAMELY,  RESINOUS  ACIDS. 
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liquid,  to  impregnate  the  coils  of  magnetos 
or  dynamos.  And  you  can  cast  it,  as  a 
solid,  into  grindstones. 

It  is  the  “Snark”  of  the  industrial  world. 

You  serve  it  with  greens  in  those  shadowy  scenes 
And  it’s  useful  for  striking  a  light. 

What  is  it,  plainly?  Plainly,  it  is  o.\y- 
benzylmethylenglyooanhydride.  That’s  all. 
And  if  the  judge  will  dismiss  suprarenal 
glands  and  resinous  acids  from  his  mind 
and  fill  it  with  the  first  member  of  the 
phenol  group,  he  will  soon  appreciate 
“Bakelite,”  which  appears  in  such  charm¬ 
ing  atomic  postures  as  C43H:«07,  and  he 
^  speedily  be  able  to  protect  a  sup>erb 
intellectual  property  against  imitative  ma¬ 
rauders. 

“How  long,”  says  Judge  Hand,  “how 
long  we  shall  continue  to  blunder  along 


without  the  aid  of  unpartisan  and  authorita¬ 
tive  scientific  assistance  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice,  no  one  knows;  but  all  fair 
persons,  not  conventionalized  by  provincial 
legal  habits  of  mind,  ought,  I  should  think, 
to  unite  to  effect  some  such  advances.” 

I\^ 

But  let  bygones  be  bygones.  You’ve 
won  your  decision  from  your  Circuit  Court 
of  .Appeals.  You’ve  got  your  rights. 

Yes,  you’ve  got  your  rights  for  one-ninth 
of  the  United  States. 

There  are  nine  Circuits  in  the  United 
States  and  nine  Circuit  Courts  of  Appeals. 
Seldom,  very  seldom,  does  the  Supreme 
Court  consent  to  review  a  patent  case.  For 
patents,  each  Circuit  is  a  principality  and 
each  Circuit  Court  of  .Appeals  is  a  sovereign. 
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Your  infringer  lives  in  Texarkana,  Arkan¬ 
sas.  You’ve  beaten  him.  He  must  stop 
manufacturing  that  pocket  cigar-lighter 
that  infringes  on  your  patent. 

But  just  across  the  street  from  him,  in 
Texarkana,  Texas,  there  lives  and  moves  a 
defiant  party  who  manufactures  that  very 
same  identical  cigar-lighter  and  w'ho  says 
he  is  going  to  keep  on  doing  it. 

Isn’t  he  the  undesirable  citizen?  Not  at 
all.  He  is  a  law-abiding  man.  He  is  in  the 
Fifth  Circuit.  And  you  must  sue  him,  just 
as  you  sued  your  other  infringer,  all  the  way 
from  the  same  slippery  start  along  the  same 
gold-bricked  track  to  the  same  imcertain 
finish.  Uncertain;  for,  remember: 

He  may  turn  out  not  to  be  an  infringer  at 
all.  Your  patent  was  a  good  patent  on  one 
side  of  the  street,  in  the  Eighth  Circuit;  but, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  in  the  Fifth, 
it  may  be  adjudged  no  patent  at  all. 

Two  of  Nikola  Tesla’s  most  important 
patents  were  contested  in  many  parts  of  the 
United  States.  They  had  to  do  wdth  electric 
motors.  They  were  owned  by  the  Westing- 
house  Company.  In  the  First  Circuit  they 
were  valid.  In  the  Second  Circuit  they  were 
tnvalid. 

The  invention  was  an  invention  in  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  and  Rhode 
Island.  It  was  not  an  invention  in  Vermont, 
Connecticut,  and  New  York. 

The  patents  were  issued  by  the  Patent 
Office  of  the  whole  United  States.  They 
were  property  in  Newport.  They  weren’t 
w’orth  pigeon-hole  space  in  New  Haven. 

The  consequence  is — but  you  wouldn’t 
believe  it  without  an  actual  incident  to 
prove  it.  • 

Arthur  W.  Grant  invented  a  rubber  tire. 
The  Court  of  Appeals  of  the'Second  Circuit 
said  it  was  “the  standard  rubber  tire  of  to¬ 
day,”  enjoying  an  “unchallenged  suprem¬ 
acy.”  The  patent  on  it  was  valid  in  the 
Second  Circuit.  The  people  sued  by  the 
Grant  people  were  enjoined  from  infringing 
on  it. 

But,  exception!  The  product  of  the 
Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Company  must 
not  be  included  in  this  decree.  Why? 

W'hy,  because  the  Grant  p>eople  had  sued 
the  Goodyear  Company  in  the  Sixth  Circuit 
and  there  the  Grant  patent  had  been  de¬ 
clared  void.  Result: 

The  Grant  patent  is  valid,  all  right,  in 
Buffalo,  New  York.  If  you  manufacture  a 
Grant  tire  there  without  permission  from 


the  Grant  people,  it  is  an  infringement.  But 
a  Grant  tire  shipped  into  Buffalo  from  a 
Goodyear  plant  in  Ohio  and  sold  and  used 
in  Buffalo  is  not  the  slightest  bit  of  an  in¬ 
fringement. 

You  now  see  your  road  before  you.  Beat 
your  Texarkana  infringer  in  the  Fifth  Cir¬ 
cuit.  That  will  make  two  circuits  done. 
Then  do  a  third.  Finally  get  eight  of  them 
done.  Win  in  ail  eight  successively.  But  get 
beaten  in  the  ninth.  And,  out  of  that 
ninth,  your  victorious  antagonist  can  fill  all 
the  other  eight  with  lawful  infringements  on 
your  property! 

So  much  for  the  man  who  has  a  pretty 
good  patent. 

Now  look  at  the  possibilities  of  this  gaiw 
with  the  eyes  of  a  company  which  ^  a 
pretty  poor  patent  but  a  good  big  bank  ac¬ 
count.  If  it  gets  beaten  on  its  patent  in 
one  circuit,  it  is  not  at  all  stopped  from 
going  on  to  inflict  the  intolerable  expense 
of  patent  litigation  on  people  in  other  cir¬ 
cuits. 

“It  can  continue,”  as  Mr.  Robert  N. 
Kenyon,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  (rf 
American  patent  attorneys,  says,  “to  sue 
other  parties  in  other  circuits,  one  after 
another,  until  the  whole  circuit  of  nine 
has  been  completed,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  public  would  prefer  to  submit  rather 
than  incur  the  cost  of  defending.” 

V 

The  whole  Patent  System,  from  the  first 
move  of  a  patent  in  the  Patent  C)fl5ce  to  its 
last  turn  on  the  spit  of  inquiry  before  its 
last  Circuit  Court  of  Appjeals,  is  a  big,  vicious 
governmental  subsidy  to  the  large  corpora¬ 
tion  with  an  invention  department,  a 
patent-law  department,  and  a  fighting  fund. 

An  English  judge,  a  century  ago,  was 
about  to  send  a  poor  man  to  prison  for 
bigamy.  He  pointed  out  to  him  the  m^ 
by  which  he  might  have  avoided  his  crime. 
He  should  have  procured  a  divorce,  which 
at  that  time  would  have  cost  him  several 
thousands  of  pounds. 

“And,  prisoner  at  the  bar,”  said  the  jud^, 
with  a  grim  lightness  in  which  the  English 
bench  has  often  indulged  itself,  “if  you  ven¬ 
ture  to  remind  me  that  you  have  not  as 
many  pence  as  a  divorce  would  have  cost 
you  pounds,  I  shall  reply  to  you:  ^The 
law  of  England  makes  no  distinction  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor'  ” 


B  ts  e 


A  PATENT  hasn’t  EXACTLY  NINE  LIVES,  BUT  IT  HAS  NINE  GOOD  CHANCES  TO  GET  KILLED.  IT 
CAN  BE  PERFECTLY  HEALTHY  IN  ONE  “CIRCUIT”  AND  PERFECTLY  DECEASED 
IN  ANOTHER,  IN  THIS  ONE  COUNTRY. 
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The  Patent  Law  makes  no  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  rich  and  the  p>oor.  But  when 
you  let  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  impar¬ 
tially  out  of  the  veins  of  a  rich  man  and  of  a 
poor  man,  you  may  give  the  rich  man  a 
financial  anemia,  but  to  the  poor  man 
you  give  a  financial  grave. 

And  by  “poor  man”  I  mean  any  man  who 
belongs  to  what  Mr.  Wilson  has  called  “the 
originative  part  of  America,  the  part  that 
makes  new  enterprises,  the  part  into  which 
the  ambitious  and  gifted  working  man 
works  his  way  up,  the  class  that  saves,  that 
organizes,  that  presently  spreads  its  enter¬ 
prises  till  they  have  a  national  scope  and 
character — the  middle  class.” 

VI 

Take  patents  as  far  as  possible  out  of  the 
field  of  private  court  combat  and  project  them 
as  far  as  possible  into  the  field  of  public 
administrative  order. 

Many  patent-law  reforms  have  come 
along  lately,  admirable  ones.  For  instance, 
judges  hear  patent  cases  with  their  own 
ears  in  their  own  court-rooms  now,  instead 
of  sending  litigants  and  their  exp>erts  off  to 
talk  interminably  to  typewriters  in  lawyers’ 
offices. 

Further,  in  a  certain  type  of  patent  case 
the  amoimt  of  money  which  the  pxatent- 
owner  can  recover  from  the  infringer  has 
become  not  only  adequate,  but  often  act¬ 
ually  excessive.  Here,  again,  however, 
there  is  too  much  legal  subtlety  and  too 
little  rough  business  sense.  An  infringer 
who  makes  a  player-piano  in  which  he  uses 
somebody  else’s  patent  for  a  small  detail 
in  the  action  of  the  instrximent  is  likely  to 
have  to  p)ay  over  to  the  p>atent-owner  not 
merely  a  business-like  estimate  on  the  value 
of  the  detail,  but  his  entire  profits  on  the 
whole  piano. 

We  need  a  ^^ecial  p>a tent-protecting 
national  administrative  body  which  will 
develop  the  sp>ecial  rules  necessary  for  its 
sp}ecial  field. 

We  have  administrative  bodies  to-day  for 
railway-rates  and  for  food-stuffs,  as  well  as 
for  many  other  things. 

You  can  still  sue  the  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road  Company  p>ersonally  to  prove  that  the 
fare  between  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  is 
seventy-one  cents  too  high.  You  can  still 
sue  your  grocer  piersonally  to  prove  that  the 
jelly  he  sold  you  was  not  wearing  its  own 


complexion  but  had  been  artificially  and  ' 
injuriously  rouged.  But  you  don’t.  *  And 
in  general  fact,  you  never  did.  ’  ; 

To-day  the  financial  absurdity  of  such  1 
individual  law-suits  is  largely  superseded  i 
by  the  economy  and  universality  of  admin-  | 
istrative  decisions  made  for  you  and  for  ! 
everybody  else  at  the  same  time  by  Railway 
Commissions  and  by  Pure  Food  Bureaus. 

Less  by  the  litigant  and  more  by  the 
state!  Less  by  amateur  quarrels  and  more  - 
by  professional  inquiries!  ij 

Wisconsin  took  this  idea  into  the  subject 
of  safety  in  factories  and  there  carried  it  for¬ 
ward  to  a  new  administrative  adventure. 
The  Industrial  Commission  of  Wisconsin 
does  not  merely  enforce  general  safety  rules 
laid  down  by  the  legislature  broadly  for  all 
Wisconsin  industries.  The  Industrial  Com¬ 
mission  studies  those  industries,  one  by  one, 
and  issues  a  sp)ecial  book  of  safety  rules  for 
each  of  them.  Every  such  book  has  the 
force  of  law — law  made  by  specialists  for  a 
sp>ecial  set  of  circumstances. 

So  the  current  flows  on — forever  away 
from  imsp>ecialized  courts  of  law,  forever 
away  even  from  imsp)ecialized  legislatures— 
forever  onward  to  sp>ecial  judges,  special 
legislators,  sp>ecial  administrative  officers, 
dealing  with  special  fields  of  fact. 

Under  correction,  then,  and  with  sub¬ 
mission,  let  us  imagine  the  administrative 
idea  at  work  in  the  field  of  Patents. 

We  create  a  National  Court  of  Patents  at 
Washington.  It  hears  appeals  direcdy 
from  all  the  lowest  patent  tribunals  through¬ 
out  the  country.  Its  decision  makes  a  valid 
patent  finally  valid  everywhere.  Its  deri¬ 
sion  makes  an  infringement  finally  an  in¬ 
fringement  everywhere. 

This  suggestion  has  been  offered  to  a  deaf 
Congress  time  and  again  by  many  groups  of 
lawyers. 

But  let  the  National  Court  of  Patents  go 
further.  Let  it  not  content  itself  with 
awaiting  appeals.  Let  it  organize  itself  for 
business.  Let  it  go  out  after  busine^.  Lrt 
it  look  upon  the  protection  of  the  intellec¬ 
tual  industrial  property  of  the  United 
States  as  if  it  had  a  contract  for  the  job. 

Let  it  have  an  agent  in  each  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  cities  of  the  United  States.  This  agent 
shall  travel  to  other  cities,  too,  in  his  patrol 
of  his  district.  You  carry  your  tale  to  the 
local  agent  of  the  National  Court  of  Patents. 

I  call  him  an  “agent”  because  he  shall  work 
as  part  of  a  business  organization,  in  daily 


touch  with  his  head  office  at  Washington. 
But  he  is  in  law  a  judge,  so  entitled  and  so 
empowered.  He  is  the  Special  Patent 
Judge  of  his  district.  And  why  is  he  chosen 
to  be  that  judge? 

Because  he  is  an  engineer,  too.  That  is 
half  of  the  big  point  about  him.  He  is  like 
all  the  good  men  in  the  Patent  Office  to-day. 
He  was  a  first-class  student  in  a  technical 
engineering  school  at  the  start  of  his  career, 
wd  he  has  learned  patent  law  thoroughly 
in  the  coiu-se  of  his  work  as  a  Patent  Office 
examiner.  He  is  an  engineer  and  a  patent 
lawyer— a  specialized  judge. 

He  listens  to  your  case.  But  he  does 
more  than  listen  to  it.  That  is  the  other 
half  of  the  big  point  about  him.  He  is 
more  than  a  judge — more  than  an  arbiter 
between  contending  litigants.  He  is  an 
*<lministrative  officer. 


He  acts  on  your  report  of  an  infringement 
very  much  as  a  pure-food  commissioner 
would  act  on  your  report  of  a  poisonous 
foodstuff.  He  makes  an  investigation  of  his 
own,  personally  or  through  the  employees 
of  his  office. 

This  costs  you  nothing.  Why  should  it? 
The  United  States  Government  induced 
you  to  patent  your  invention.  You  pub¬ 
lished  it  and  revealed  it  to  the  world  in  re¬ 
turn  for  a  grant  of  secure  property  rights 
in  it  for  seventeen  years.  Let  the  Govern¬ 
ment  giv'e  you  at  least  as  much  assistance 
now  in  protecting  it  as  a  p)olice  department 
would  freely  give  you  in  recovering  a  lost 
dog. 

The  Sf>ecial  Patent  Judge  looks  at  the 
cameras  of  the  Flashograph  Company.  If 
there  seems  to  be  an  infringement,  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  try  the  case.  You  may  have  a 


\VILLI.\M  .A.  OLDFIELD 

CHAIRMAN  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  P.\TKNTS  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  HE  HAS 
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lawyer  or  you  may  not.  You  are  not  a 
litigant  so  much  as  a  “complaining  witness.” 
The  Special  Patent  Judge  doesn’t  stand 
in  much  need  of  lawyers  or  exp)erts  on 
either  side.  He  is  in  the  business,  and  in 
nothing  but  the  business,  of  scrutinizing 
patents  and  infringements. 

Whether  he  decides  against  you  or  for 
you,  his  decision  stands  for  the  whole  Uni¬ 
ted  States  unless  it  is  reversed  by  the 
National  Court  of  Patents. 

There’s  a  dream.  But  when  one  looks 
at  the  state  of  invention  in  America  to-day, 
no  thought  arises  out  of  it  for  a  change 
worth  the  toil  of  its  accomplishment  unless 
some  such  dream  be  awakened  into  reality. 

People  talk  about  the  “suppression”  of 
invention.  It  is  said  that  monop)olistic  cor¬ 
porations  buy  patents  for  inventions  better 
than  any  now  in  use  and  then  bury  them. 
That  is  what  is  said.  What  is  proved, 
to  date,  is  much  less  than  that. 

Many  corporations  and  many  individuals 
have  “alternative”  patents.  They  have  a 
group  of  patents,  all  for  the  same  general 
thing.  But  the  patents  they  bury  are  the 
inferior  ones.  The  patents  they  use  are  the 
best  ones,  the  ones  that  give  the  public  the 
best  goods,  the  best  service. 

If  there  are  any  individuals  or  any  cor¬ 
porations  “suppressing”  their  best  patents 
and  using  their  inferior  ones,  the  fact  has 
not  been  dragged  out  and  revealed  to  be  a 
fact.  In  the  midst  of  multitudinous  inqui¬ 
ries,  it  remains  a  mere  suspicion. 

The  real  suppression  of  invention  is  to¬ 
tally  different.  It  lies  in  the  fact  that  a 
pyatent  is  defenseless  till  litigated  and  that 
litigation,  esp>ecially  in  the  case  of  an  im¬ 
portant  invention,  is  a  delirium  of  dollars. 
Therefore,  in  a  crescendo  from  the  potty  in¬ 
vention  which  a  storekeepor  can  steal  from 
a  tramp  to  the  momentous  invention  which 
a  well-to-do  inventor  can  not  effectively 
protect  against  the  infringements  of  a  domi¬ 
nant  corporation,  we  see  the  products  and 
the  rewards  of  inventorship  continuously 
moving  with  artificial  rapidity  to  the  mas¬ 
ters  of  wealth. 

The  result  is  both  undemocratic  and  in¬ 
efficient.  Inventorship  advances  in  a 


thwarted  and  narrowed  stream  among  the 
many;  and,  especially  for  certain  critical 
arts,  a  comp>arative  few  become  the  private 
trustees  of  national  inventive  progress. 

In  extenuation  it  is  sometimes  said  that 
hereafter  the  Invention  of  greatest  value  to 
the  world  will  be  Organized  Invention  pro¬ 
ceeding  in  the  laboratories  of  the  great  bdus- 
trial  companies.  And  it  is  true  that  the  tide 
seems  to  set  that  way.  But  how  can  we  be 
sure  that  the  man  who  individually  produces 
inventions  and  who  wishes,  by  himself  or 
with  his  friends,  to  found  a  new  business  on 
those  inventions  is  not  of  enormous  value 

tCK)? 

We  know,  in  fact,  that  he  is,  as  in  the  case 
of  Dr.  Baekeland  and  others.  Individual 
indep>endent  genius,  driving  on  from  tech¬ 
nical  to  commercial  success,  still  persists. 
And  how  can  we  know  how  broadly  that 
genius  would  flourish,  how  can  we  compare 
Indepyendent  Invention  with  Organized  In¬ 
vention  in  any  final  sense,  till  we  give  to  the 
small  patent-owner  and  to  the  small,  grow¬ 
ing,  ambitious  business  something  like  a 
fair  chance — something  approaching  a  true 
legal  equality  with  the  great  company  which 
has  already  filled  the  field  of  Invention 
with  the  fences  of  its  financial  pnywer? 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  we  can  not  rebuild 
the  fabric  of  ancient  American  Individual¬ 
ism  except  on  a  solid  substructure  of  new 
social  collective  law.  We  can  never  have 
our  old  buoyant,  wayward,  free  pyersonality 
again  except  through  a  deep  infusion  d 
what  its  enemies  call  “Paternalism.”  Let 
us  not  be  terrorized  by  the  wavings  (rf 
words.  We  can  never  make  the  small 
patent-owner  into  the  full,  fearless  competi¬ 
tor  of  the  big  patent-owner  save  by  national 
official  administrative  protection  of  patented 
property. 

And,  as  we  shall  see,  we  shall  never  win 
the  “New  Freedom”  in  any  other  field, 
either,  unless  we  are  willing  similarly  to 
knock  down  our  old  idols  in  order  to  retain 
cur  old  ideals.* 

♦Among  many  discussions  of  the  administrative 
idea  for  patents,  see  particularly  an  address  by  Mr. 
Frank  Keiper  at  the  1910  convention  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Congress  of  Inventors. 


In  the  next  number  Mr.  Hard  will  discuss  the  commercial  practises  that  will  be 
affected  by  the  new  legislation  now  pending  at  Washington. 
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GETS — a  plague  on 
them — generally  have  a 
perfect  genius  for  woe. 

They  have  the  knack  of 
dying  young.  They  do  it  to  spite 
us  for  not  buying  their  books. 

They  live  in  attics  and  star\  e,  and 
accumulate  a  cough  like  Camille. 

Then,  when  they  die,  we  are  uncomfortable 
and  pay  conscience-money  to  the  owners  of 
their  cc^yrights.  At  least  this  is  the  way  it 
has  been  with  many  p)oets  in  the  past,  when 
England  especially  has  had  so  many  she 
coidd  afford  to  lose  a  few,  and,  as  the  London 
Times  once  advised,  bring  them  up  on  the 
“hardening”  process,  “savage  and  tartarly.” 

FRANCIS  THOMPSON 

Here  is  ixx)r  Francis  Thompson.  “Poor,” 
because  he  is  dead,  and  had  the  devil’s  own 
time  while  he  was  alive.  Even  his  good 
friend  Dr.  Meynell  pigeonholed  his  first 
manuscript  six  months  before  reading  it. 
Much  might  happen  to  a  fellow  in  six 
months.  Editors  do  better  now,  and  ac¬ 
cept  or  reject  manuscripts  (especially  reject) 
with  all  the  expeditiousness  of  a  depart¬ 
ment-store  sale  and  delivery\ 

If  we  did  not  know  that  a  half-dozen 
years  ago  Thompson  was  still  living,  every¬ 
thing  in  his  life  and  much  in  his  work  would 
point  to  a  remoter  day.  “People  don’t  do 
such  things,”  you  quote  from  the  Ibsen 
lady  after  reading  Everard  Meynell’s  life  of 
Thompson,  which  the  Scribners  publish 
with  three  volumes  of  his  collected  works. 
But  Thompson  did.  After  failing  to  make 
a  priest  out  of  himself,  or  a  doctor,  or  a 
business  man,  or  even  a  soldier  (which 
would  be  Shaw’s  order  of  climax),  he  sold 
his  books — all  but  ./Eschylus  and  Blake — 
and  fled  to  London,  where  he  lost  himself  in 


the  big  city  until  Dr.  Meynell 
found  him. 

There  is  something  a  little  heart¬ 
breaking  in  the  description  of  the 
p)oet’s  first  appearance  before  the 
Meynell  family.  Three  times  a 
hand  was  thrust  timidly  in  the 
door,  only  to  be  withdrawn.  Fin¬ 
ally,  a  waif  of  a  man  appeared,  straight  off 
the  London  streets,  where  he  had  been  sel¬ 
ling  matches  and  calling  cabs.  He  wore  no 
shirt  under  his  coat,  and  his  bare  feet  show¬ 
ed  in  his  battered  shoes.  But  he  carried 
iEschylus  and  Blake  in  his  pocket. 

In  other  words,  your  true  f)oet  of  tradi¬ 
tion.  He  had  the  cough,  and  he  took  the 
drug.  Like  De  Quincey,  he  lived  for  a  time 
on  the  bounty  of  a  girl  of  the  streets — a 
flower,  as  he  calls  her — 

Fallen  from  the  budded  coronal  of  Spring, 

And  through  the  city-streets  blown  withering. 

It  is  hard  to  keep  one’s  balance  in  judg¬ 
ing  a  poet  like  Francis  Thompson.  In  noth¬ 
ing  as  in  poetry  is  the  distance  between  the 
sublime  and  the  ridiculous  so  small.  A  jar¬ 
gon  of  words  we  smile  at  in  Lewis  Carroll, 
we  are  supposed  to  thrill  at  in  Thompson. 
Precedents  can  no  doubt  be  found  for  every 
one  of  the  strange  word-forms  he  uses,  and 
Mr.  Meynell  is  at  pains  to  hunt  for  them. 
But  common  sense  tells  us  that  what  might 
be  vernacular  for  Shakespeare  and  the  older 
poets  is  grotesque  and  “literary”  in  a  poet 
to-day. 

Still,  we  know'  there  are  those  who  com¬ 
pare  Thompson’s  strange  and  wayward 
genius  with  Shakespeare,  and  with  the 
Shakespeare  of  the  Sonnets,  too.  But  we 
don’t  believe  agreement  with  this  is  actual¬ 
ly  necessary  to  one’s  salvation,  and  for 
ourselves  are  not  willing  to  take  Bible-oath 
that  we  enjoy  all  of  Thompson’s  poetry. 
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Yet  assuredly  no  one  can  read  the  poems, 
especially  the  first  volume,  containing  the 
celebrated  “Hound  of  Heaven,”  the  “Ode 
to  the  Setting  Sun,”  and  parts  of  “The  Sis¬ 
ters”  sequence,  without  in  some  mysterious 
way  realizing  that  here  is  genius,  now  flar¬ 
ing  up  and  wavering,  and  now  burning  with 
a  steady  glow. 

When  Thompson  died,  he  left  a  box  con¬ 
taining  a  few  p)ens  that  would  not  write,  a 
few  pip)es  that  would  not  draw,  and  a  small 
spirit-lamp  without  a  wick. 

But  these  four  posthumous  volumes  are 
sumptuous! 

ALFRED  NOYES 

Now,  however,  porhaps  profiting  by  ex¬ 
perience  and  in  view  of  the  depleted  state 
of  the  nursery,  we  seem  to  be  taking  better 
care  of  our  poets.  Alfred  Noyes,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  Could  a  man,  even  one  who  was 
not  a  poet,  hopo  to  be  more  fortunate?  He 
is  only  thirty-three,  and  already  he  is  “col¬ 
lected,”  in  two  substantial  volumes 
(Stokes) — a  “definitiv^e”  edition,  if  you 
please,  although  by  definitive  we  are  doubt¬ 
less  to  understand  what  James  Stephens 
would  call  a  “very'  temporary  statement.” 
For  Mr.  Noyes  as  yet  exhibits  no  signs  of 
an  early  taking-off. 

In  fact,  he  insists  upon  upsetting  poetic 
tradition.  He  has  never  lived  in  an  attic 
or  gone  hungry’.  His  poetry,  from  the  be¬ 
ginning,  has  sold,  as  Mark  Twain  said  of 
“Innocents  Abroad,”  “just  like  the  Bible.” 
The  British  publishers  who  sent  Keats  back 
to  his  gallipots  coddle  Mr.  Noyes.  They 
even  published  his  epic  “Drake”  as  a  serial 
in  twelve  parts,  unprecedented  testimony 
of  esteem  and  affection. 

And  American  publishers  and  audiences 
are  not  less  fond.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Noyes 
is  an  Oxford  man  and  rowed  with  the  Ex¬ 
eter  Eight  does  not  detract  at  all  from  the 
interest  in  his  lectures,  esp>ecially  at  girls’ 
schools  and  colleges.  To  be  sure,  his  poetry 
has  been  made  the  subje«t  of  a  prize  essay 
in  the  English  department  at  Yale.  But  he 
can  doubtless  survivfe  this.  For  the  most 
part  he  is  lucky.  He  escap>ed  the  Laureate- 
ship — ^by  a  squeak,  so  they  say;  and  thus 
far  he  has  managed  to  keep  out  of  the  way 
of  a  Nobel  prize.  As  to  this  last,  however, 
we  would  advise  Mr.  Noyes  to  keep  his  fin¬ 
gers  crossed.  Regarding  Nobel  prizes  you 
never  can  tell. 


Mr.  Noyes  deserves  all  the  good  fortune 
he  has  had.  Only  the  point  is,  at  least  tie 
tradition  is,  that  most  poets  don’t  get  what 
they  deserve.  He  has  a  talent  for  melody 
and  rhyme  and  color  and  picturesque  (k- 
scription.  His  poetry  is  easy  and  delightful 
to  read.  Perhaps  he  hasn’t  yet  got  much  d 
the  more  serious  business  of  life  into  it.  He 
never  gets  far  away  from  London— even 
when  he  goes  to  Kew  in  lilac-time.  He 
rhymes  English  heroes  and  their  deeds,  and 
lavishes  on  England  all  the  praise  another 
poet  might  give  to  a  lady’s  eyebrow. 

In  short,  Mr.  Noyes  writes  just  the  kind 
of  pxotry  one  would  ex-poct  a  healthy,  well- 
educated,  right-thinking,  talented  young 
Englishman  to  write.  Only  this  kind  have 
rarely  been  poets. 

JOHN  MASEFIELD 

John  Masefield  has  distinguished  himself 
by  writing  poetry  that  is  as  interesting  as  if 
it  were  not  poetry  at  all!  In  the  last  two 
or  three  years  he  has  written  four  long  nar¬ 
rative  poems  that  have  been  widely  read 
and  have  made  him  famous.  He  is  not  yet 
forty,  and  so  far  as  we  know  is  in  good 
health.  “The  Everlasting  Mercy”  describes 
the  spiritual  conversion  of  a  prize-fighter; 
“The  Widow  in  the  Bye  Street”  paints  the 
poignant  tragedies  of  the  poor;  “The  Story 
of  a  Round  House”  is  a  sea  poem,  where 
Masefield  is  most  at  home;  while  “Daffo¬ 
dils”  is  only  an  old,  old  tale  of  love  and 
woe  in  Shropshire. 

The  Macmillan  Company  publishes  all  of 
these,  and  also  several  volumes  of  Mase¬ 
field’s  earlier  work,  verses  he  wrote  when 
hardly  more  than  a  boy,  and  “A  Mainsail 
Haul,”  a  volume  of  prose  sketches,  the  fruit 
of  his  life  at  sea.  For  Masefield  has  had 
his  experiences.  Few  poets  probably  have 
had  more.  But  they  have  been  of  Us  own 
choosing.  He  was  sailing  before  the  mast 
when  he  was  fourteen,  and  ten  years  ago 
he  was  in  New  York,  rinsing  out  glasses  in  a 
Sixth  Avenue  saloon. 

So  there  is  the  stuff  of  life  in  Masefields 
work.  He  knows  and  sympathizes  with 
human  suffering.  He  is  modern.  He  is 
disillusioned.  He  is  callous  in  facing  eff- 
tain  sordid  and  ugly  sides  of  life.  His  lan¬ 
guage  is  not  always  pretty.  There  is  som^ 
thing  of  the  inconsequent  slapnlash  of 
“Don  Juan”  in  his  work.  He  has  his  ly”!!^ 
al  moments,  many  of  them,  but  has  the 
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disconcerting  habit  of  swooping  down  from 
some  lyrical  or  dramatic  height,  like  an  air- 
shq),  and  making  a  bad  landing.  Byron  did 
this  for  humorous  effect;  Masefield  seems  to 
do  it  in  token  of  great  earnestness. 

Not  to  know  Masefield’s  work  is  not  to 
know  one  of  the  most  widely  read  of  the 
newer  poets.  He  is  not  of  yesterday,  per¬ 
haps  will  not  be  of  to-morrow,  but  he  em¬ 
phatically  is  right  now. 

RABINDRANATH  TAGORE 

It  will  take  some  time  for  us  to  accommo¬ 
date  ourselves  to  the  idea  that  a  man  with 
the  name  of  Rabindranath  Tagore  could  be 
given  a  Nobel  prize  for  literature.  Even 
the  name  doesn’t  sound  real,  of  this  Hindu 
poet,  who  makes  his  own  translations  from 
the  Bengali  into  English,  getting  beauties 
out  of  our  language  that  even  Francis 
Thompson  never  dreamed.  Indeed,  read¬ 
ing  Tagore,  we  seem  to  be  going  back  to 
our  Bible-reading  days  again. 

For  twenty  years,  we  are  told,  Tagore 
has  been  a  popular  idol  in  India.  His  songs 
are  sung  by  the  children  in  the  streets,  even 
as  Tasso’s  were  sung  in  Naples.  And  they 
may  be  on  phonographic  records,  for  all  we 
know.  At  any  rate  they  are  sung  in  the 
diurches.  Carlyle  said  of  Bums  that  “high 
duchesses  and  ostlers  at  inns  gather  round 
tl^  Scottish  rustic” — the  same  may  be  said 
of  Tagore.  In  India  they  speak  of  the 
“Epoch  of  Rabindranath.” 

His  family  has  been  great  and  leafned 
and  cultured  for  generations.  Needless  to 
say,  he  learned  his  English  in  England, 
where  he  was  sent  when  a  young  boy.  Af¬ 
ter  a  gay  youth,  it  is  told  he  had  a  spiritual 
conversion  similar  to  Tolstoy’s.  Now  he 
writes  love-songs,  but  the  kind  of  love-song 
that  is  Solomon’s. 

His  first  book  coming  to  the  attention  of 
English  readers  is  “Gitanjali,”  or  Song-Of¬ 
ferings.  They  are  the  love-songs  of  the 
^1  for  God.  The  lamp  is  lighted,  the  mat 
is  spread  before  the  door,  the  water  is 
fetched  from  the  fountain,  the  conch-shells 
*re  sounded — all  for  the  coming  of  the  Be¬ 
loved,  the  Darling,  the  Bridegroom,  the 
StTMger,  who  is  (Sad.  Repetitions  are  ef¬ 
fectively  used,  and  the  lines  sing  themselves 
to  a  music  of  their  own. 

Too  much  at  one  time  of  Tagore  may  be¬ 


come  monotonous.  In  “Gitanjali”  we  read: 
“Let  all  my  songs  gather  their  diverse 
strains  into  a  single  current  and  flow  to  a 
sea  of  silence  in  one  salutation  to  Thee.” 
And  this  is  what  they  do.  The  Macmillans 
publish  three  books  of  Mr.  Tagore’s  songs, 
and  one  book  of  philosophical  and  religious 
papers,  called  “Sadhana.” 

JAMES  WHITCOMB  RILEY 

Personally  we  don’t  care  for  “Collected 
Works.”  We  prefer  “Selections.”  But 
here  we  have  in  six  thick,  pudgy  volumes 
the  complete  works  of  our  own  James  Whit¬ 
comb  Riley,  collected,  arranged,  annotated, 
bibliographed,  and  all  the  rest,  by  his 
nephew  and  secretary,  Edmund  Henry  Eitel 
(Bobbs-Merrill). 

There  must  be  thousands  of  the  poems. 
Newspajjer  files  have  been  ransacked  and 
yello\ving  scrap>-books  brought  to  light  to 
find  Riley’s  early  work,  much  of  which  was 
written  for  that  insatiable  monster,  the 
daily  press.  No  less  than  four  hundred  of 
these  fugitive  pieces  were  found,  and  half 
of  them  retained  for  this  collected  edition. 

If  some  of  this  early  and  “occasional” 
verse  hardly  reaches  Mr.  Riley’s  later  stand¬ 
ards,  it  is  probably  because,  as  Frank  Colby 
woifld  say,  occasional  verse  so  seldom  does 
rise  to  the  occasion. 

It  is  embarrassing  to  say  anything  about 
Riley.  It  is  like  talking  about  a  member  of 
your  own  family  in  his  presence.  He  is  one 
of  us.  He  is  Home  Folks.  He  is  the  com¬ 
mon  poet  of  our  common  selves.  Many  of 
his  verses  about  Orphant  Annie  and  Aunt 
Mary  and  the  Old  Man  and  Jim  and  a  host 
of  others,  the  very  cats  in  America  know, 
as  Mark  Twain  (again)  said  of  Heine’s  “Du 
bist  wie  eine  Blume.” 

Riley  has  been,  in  fact,  our  laureate  poet 
for  many  years,  and  has  celebrated  again 
and  again  such  typical  American  institu¬ 
tions  as  Fourth-of-July  celebrations.  Old 
Settlers’  picnics,  church  sociables,  sp>eaking 
pieces  at  school  on  Friday  afternoons;  and 
particularly  has  he  sung  the  virtues  of  the 
“hired  girl”  and  the  Mhired  man.” 

If  England  coddles  Alfred  Noyes,  and 
India  reveres  Tagore,  how  should  it  be 
with  Americans  and  a  poet  like  James  Whit¬ 
comb  Riley?  Bless  you,  Jim.  Take  keer  of 
yourse’f! 
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ILLUSTR.\TIONS  BY  W.  HERBERT  DUNTON 

FATE  DOES  A  MORNING’S  WORK  thick  ears  and  a  thick  neck,  and  his  Wue 

eyes  had  a  habit  of  shifting  quickly  from 
ACK  PEPPER  leaned  his  back  ,  dead  center  to  extreme  right,  extreme  left 
against  the  wall  to  sun  himself,  dead  center  again.  Beneath  his  hat  pro- 
because  the  only  eyes  he  had  truded  a  curl  of  yellow  hair  exactly  in  the 
were  in  front.  Joe  Canocci  could  middle  of  his  forehead.  Jack  affected  to  re- 
scarcely  shoot  through  a  wall.  However,  gret  that  curl;  but  he  took  good  care  of  it 
no  member  of  the  Canocci  “mob”  was  like-  “There  wasn’t  any  knives  used  on  Gus," 
ly  to  be  over  on  Third  Avenue  and  Tracy  grinned  Cassidy  significantly.  “Whoever  it 
Street,  particularly  in  broad  daylight;  so  was,  got  him  with  a  forty-four;  three  punc- 
Jack,  with  a  mind  fairly  at  ease,  stood  re-  tures;  in  the  back.  That  wasn’t  any 
splendent  in  his  natty  brown  suit,  and  wait-  job.  Jack,  one  of  these  days  the  new  dis- 
ed  for  his  “lobbygow”  to  bring  him  a  taxi,  trict  attorney’ll  make  up  a  list  and  shock 
“Morning,  Jack,”  greeted  Officer  Cassidy,  some  of  you  guys  to  death.” 

“I  see  someb^y  got  Dago  Gus  last  night.”  “That’s  no  solitaire  game,”  laughed  the 
“Those  Canocci  crabs  are  always  fight-  gimman,  who  was  a  craven  in  his  heart, 
ing  among  themselves,”  suggested  Jack,  his  and  knew  it,  but  played  brave  as  only  a 
inward  satisfaction  bptrayed  by  the  glint  in  craven  can. 

his  eyes.  Cassidy  passed  on,  and  the  laugh  faded 

He  was  a  broad-shouldered  young  man,  from  Jack  Pepper’s  lips.  He  felt  a  strange 
with  remarkably  thin  lips  and  nose  for  so  uneasiness  these  days,  and  was  particularly 
square  a  face,  and  with  the  pink  cheeks  of  restless  this  morning.  A  slight  contraction 
facial  massaging  and  daily  shower-baths,  crossed  his  brow.  He  was  aware  of  a  va^ 
Cleanliness  had  been  proved  to  be  of  ath-  new  sensation — something  resembling  a  chill, 
letic  value.  Young  Pepj)er  had  small.  He  had  good  reason  for  this,  because  at 
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that  moment  Fate,  seated  high  up  in  her 
nebulous  interspace,  and  rushing  through 
the  morning’s  work  in  preparation  for  a  holi¬ 
day,  plucked  Jack  Pepper’s  name  from  the 
Past  Due  index,  and  wTote  on  the  card,  at 
random,  “May  lo,  1913,  10:37  m.” 

This  item  accomplished,  Fate  grabbed 
from  the  Agency  index  a  handful  of  other 
cards.  These  bore  the  names  of  “Turtle” 
Petsch,  Mrs.  Taylor  Turner,  Marie  Lanoir, 
a  curly-haired  spaniel  by  the  name  of  Dar¬ 
ling,  “Sport”  Pinsky,  President  Gather  of 
the  Knickerbocker  and  Hub  Railway,  M.- 
Coan,  lawyer,  Joe  Canocci,  Martin  Cava¬ 
naugh,  and  The  Man  Higher  Up.  There 
were  three  or  four  others;  minor  folk. 

Fate  hesitated.  This  seemed  an  unneces- 
arily  thick  hand  of  cards;  but  Fate  was  in 
a  hurry,  so  she  tossed  them  all  dowm  with 
Jack  Pepper’s  slip,  snapped  a  rubber 
band  around  them,  and  sent  them  down  to 
Department  G;  after  which  she  patted  the 
waves  of  her  hair,  and  arrayed  herself  taste¬ 
fully  in  the  flowing  outer  garments  so  well 
known  to  students  of  Mythology  and  Alle¬ 
gory,  stepped  on  a  pink  cloud,  and  was 
scudded  away.  Turtle  Petsch  immediately 
altered  his  course,  and  shuffled  across  diag¬ 
onal  Tracy  Street  to  Third  Avenue. 


GREAT  DEEDS  FROM  LITTLE  ACTIONS 
SPRING 

The  aptness  of  Turtle  Petsch’s  nickname 
was  uncanny:  a  low,  sloping  forehead,  sharp' 
brows  projecting  over  wide-set,  beady  black 
eyes,  a  beaked  nose,  an  enormously  stretch¬ 
ing  mouth,  a  sloping  chin.  The  crown  of 
his  head  ran  with  an  outward  curve  down 
his  back,  which  was  broad  and  rounded  like 
a  huge  shell;  and  the  man  walked  with  a 
bow-legged  shuffle  which  was  almost  a  wad¬ 
dle,  though  this  took  away  nothing  from 
his  apparent  huge  strength. 

He  approached  the  resplendent  Jack  Pep¬ 
per  with  cinder-reddened  eyes  and  a  lugu¬ 
brious  bend  on  his  wide  lips. 

“Brother,  help  a  hungry  laboring  man 
out  of  a  job,”  he  invited,  with  the  whine 
tnoneousiy  supp)osed  to  convey  an  impres¬ 
sion  of  faintness. 

Jack  Pepper  scarcely  needed  to  estimate 
the  “panhandler”:  first,  he  was  a  stranger; 
other  reasons  were  superfluous. 

“Brush  by,”  he  advised  the  Turtle,  with 
a  wave  of  the  well-manicured  hand  on  which 
there  flashed  a  large  diamond. 


“I  ain’t  had  a  bite  to  eat  for  three  days,” 
urged  the  Turtle,  the  resentment  which  he 
felt  for  all  mankind  glowing  in  his  eye. 

“Fade  away,  you  cheap  bum,  or  I’ll  bat 
you,”  ordered  the  ruler  of  that  district, 
rather  grateful  for  the  appearance  of  the 
irritating  intruder.  It  was  good  to  have 
some  concrete  object  upon  which  to  fasten 
the  abstract  uneasiness  Fate  had  carelessly 
cast  u^n  him. 

“I  guess  this  is  a  free  country.  Bo!”  indig¬ 
nantly  remonstrated  the  American  citizen. 

Jack  Pepper’s  argument  in  refutation  was 
the  most  humiliating  insult  one  man  can 
heap  upon  another.  He  did  not  smash  the 
Turtle  with  his  fist,  in  token  that  he  was 
to  be  considered  worthy  of  combat,  but 
slapped  him  on  the  cheek  with  an  open 
palm;  and  then,  restored  to  good  humor  by 
the  diversion,  he  laughed,  and  strode  across 
to  the  taxi  which  had  just  drawn  up  to  the 
curb,  jumped  in,  and  was  whirled  away; 
while  the  Turtle,  who  was  sluggish  of 
thought  by  reason  of  his  rudimentary  cranial 
cavity,  held  his  cheek,  and  gathered  slow  rage. 

Too  late,  he  made  for  the  curb,  with 
awkward,  spraddling  strides,  his  broad 
hands  swinging  near  his  knees.  He  seemed 
resentful  that  the  taxi  was  no  longer  there. 
Laughter  aroused  him  from  the  purely 
physical  instinct  which  had  moved  his  body. 
The  laughter  was  from  Officer  Cassidy  and 
Jimmy  Kent  and  “Red”  Tumpkin,  the  last- 
named  Jack’s  despised  lobbygow  or  mes¬ 
senger. 

“I’ll  croak  him!”  declared  the  Turtle, 
showing  his  uneven  teeth;  and  his  neck 
poked  forward  from  his  wide  shoulders. 

That  was  a  more  hilarious  joke  than  the 
slap.  Red  Tumpkin  laughed  louder  than 
anybody  else.  He  was  a  flabby-fat  object, 
whose  creased  and  wrinkled,  colorless  and 
shapeless  clothes  gap)ed  on  him  everywhere; 
and  he  had  one  of  those  round-eyed,  round 
faces  which  betoken,  in  his  type,  weakness 
too  general  for  contempt. 

“Go  down  to  Kelly’s,  and  tell  that  to  the 
boys,”  he  advised. 

“Who  was  it?”  demanded  the  Turtle. 

“Oh,  nobody.  Just  English  Jack  Pep¬ 
per,”  laughed  the  lobbygow. 

The  Turtle’s  neck  drew  in.  He  had  heard 
the  name  of  New  York’s  distinguished  gun¬ 
man.  No  wonder  they  had  laughed.  Kill¬ 
ing  the  supposedly  highly  protected  Jack 
Pepper,  even  in  self-defense,  would  be  a 
certain  warrant  for  the  electric  chair. 
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“What’s  your  name?”  inquired  OflScer 
Cassidy,  picking  up  one  of  the  Turtle’s 
broad,  thick  palms  and  insp>ecting  it. 

“Tony  Petsch.” 

“Where  vou  from?” 

“Chi.” 

“Chicago,  hey?”  And  Cassidy  dropped 
the  palm,  which  swung  like  a  pendulum. 
There  were  callous  spK)ts  on  it,  but  they 
were  not  fresh.  “What’s  your  trade?” 

“Bricklayer.” 

“That  mitt  looks  more  like  a  lead-pipe 
juggler’s  to  me,”  grinned  Cassidy.  “I  tMnk 
I’ll  look  you  up  in  the  Bertillon  room.  Got 
any  coin?”  And  while  he  asked,  he  “frisk¬ 
ed”  Anton  Petsch  to  see  if  he  had  any  con¬ 
cealed  weapons. 

“Three  bucks.”  And  the  stranger,  after 
displaying  the  money  which  would  prevent 
him  from  falling  imder  the  vagrancy  ordi¬ 
nance,  shoved  it  hastily  back  in  his  p>ocket. 

“I  know  him,  Cassidy,”  observed  Jimmy 
Kent.  “He’s  all  right.  Hello,  Turtle.” 

The  Turtle  looked  doubtfully  at  the  un¬ 
der-sized  Jimmy.  He  was  slow  of  memory’. 
“I  got  your  mug,  but  not  your  monicker,” 
he  puzzled. 

“Jimmy  the  Dip,”  grinned  Cassidy,  by 
way  of  introduction.  “You  was  cell-mates, 
I  guess.”  And  he  lounged  on. 

“Much  obliged.  Bo,”  said  the  Turtle. 
“Show  me  to  Kelly’s,  and  I’ll  buy.” 

The  lobbygow  was  at  his  other  side  in  an 
instant.  They  took  him  down  to  Kelly’s 
“place,”  which  was  so  dirty  as  to  seem 
homelike,  and  introduced  him  to  such  mem¬ 
bers  of  Jack  Pepper’s  “crowd”  as  happened 
to  be  loafing  about,  and  sp>ent  two  dollars 
of  his  money  in  warm  beer  on  the  top  of 
which  was  a  watery  foam.  He  was  well  re¬ 
ceived  in  Kelly’s.  He  had  come  with  ex¬ 
cellent  credentials;  better  than  if  he  had 
brought  letters  of  reference.  He  had  served 
two  terms  in  the  Joliet  State  Prison,  one 
for  house-breaking  and  one  for  higWay 
robbery;  and  he  had  never  implicated  a 
pal! 

Jack  Pepjjer  scarcely  remembered  the 
man  when  he  came  in  that  afternoon. 

“He’s  a  good  Buddy,  Jack,”  urged  Jimmy 
Kent,  who  was  long-nosed  and  addicted  to 
jockey-caps  and  sweaters.  “We  know  his 
record,  and  he’s  safe.” 

“All  right,  Jimmy,”  agreed  Jack  easily. 
“Let  him  stick-around.”  And  Department 
G  entered  a  check-mark  on  the  Turtle’s 
card. 


Ill 

ENTER — AND  EXIT — DARLING 

Mrs.  Taylor  Turner  was  not  one  of  those 
ladies  who  are  most  beautiful  when  un¬ 
adorned,  but  she  had  the  distinct  ad\’an- 
Uge  of  knowing  it.  She  spent  hours  in 
softening  her  hard  features,  and  in  smooth¬ 
ing  aw’ay,  from  around  her  thin  nose,  the 
wrinkles  which  betrayed  her  di^iositioo 
but  she  expected  her  dressmaker  to  render 
her  irresistible  from  the  neck  down. 

When  she  tried  on  the  new  afternoon 
gow’n,  black-haired  Marie  Lanoir  threw  up 
lx)th  hands  in  ecstasy;  for,  being  of  her 
race  and  nation,  she  saw,  first,  ensembk. 

“Ah,  madame,  it  is  charming!”  she  cried, 
her  plump  little  hands  fluttering  rapidly 
about  the  waist,  touching  a  tuck  here  and 
a  frill  there. 

“The  blouse  is  too  full,”  said  Mrs.  Taylor 
Turner. 

“It  is  made  so  for  effect,”  declared  Marie, 
plucking  at  it  to  accentuate  the  fulness. 
“See,  madame!” 

“The  corsage  rose  is  too  far  to  the  side.” 

Marie  stepped  back  to  sur\’ey  it  critical¬ 
ly.  A  pucker  came  in  her  brow.  “Ah,  par¬ 
don,  madame!”  she  exclaimed,  and  in  an 
instant  she  was  all  lithe  agility — head,  bod)-, 
tongue,  hands,  feet.  “I  have  it  not  on  quite 
straight.”  And  she  gave  the  entire  costume 
a  dexterous  twist  at  the  belt. 

“The  skirt  is  too  narrow;  the  lace  is  too 
heavy;  the  neck  is  too  round,”  harshly 
voic^  Mrs.  Taylor  Turner,  giving  free  sway 
to  her  disposition. 

Marie  knew  precisely  when  to  follow  the 
line  of  least  resistance.  “It  is  abominable, 
madame!”  she  shrilly  agreed,  dancing 
around  the  discontented  lady  to  jerk  and 
tug  and  rip  off  the  atrocious  failure.  ‘1 
shall  telephone  the  taiUeur  to  send  for  it 
immediately!” 

“You  wiU  do  nothing  of  the  sort!”  sharp¬ 
ly  reproved  Mrs.  Taylor  Turner.  “She 
would  send  some  stupid  person  who  would 
hot  understand  what  I  wish  done.  I  am 
surprised  that  you  should  take  so  little  per¬ 
sonal  interest  in  my  difficulties.  You  will 
return  the  gow’n  yourself.” 

“Yes,  madame,”  and,  remov-ing  the  gown, 
Marie  tossed  it  in  its  Ik)x,  dress^  her 
tress  in  her  favorite  morning  robe,  and 
hurried  to  the  door. 

She  had  almost  succeeded  in  getting 
away,  but  Fate,  having  the  card  of  the 


JACK  pepper’s  argument  IN  REFUTATION  WAS  THE  MOST  HUMILIATING  INSULT  ONE  MAN 
CAN  HEAP  UPON  ANOTHER.  HE  DID  NOT  SMASH  THE  TURTLE  WITH  HIS  FIST,  BUT  SLAPPED 
HIM  ON  THE  CHEEK  WITH  AN  OPEN  PALM. 
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spaniel  in  hand,  was  insistent  about  the 
case  of  Jack  Pepper. 

“Marie!”  snapped  Mrs.  Taylor  Turner. 

“Yes,  madame.” 

“Take  Darling  with  you  for  a  thirty-min¬ 
ute  walk  in  the  park.  Put  on  the  white 
shoes.” 

So  Marie  laced  the  white  shoes  on  Darling, 
and,  taking  that  silken-haired  pet  under 
one  arm  and  the  big  box  under  the  other, 
she  climbed  into  the  big,  brown  limousine, 
left  the  gown  at  the  dressmaker’s,  and 
stopp)ed  at  the  quiet  little  park  near  by; 
and  the  chauffeur  went  for  a  drink. 

Marie  Lanoir  was  of  a  petite  figure.  She 
had  coal-black  hair  and  coal-black  eyes, 
and  an  olive-tinted  skin  which  needed  no 
rouge;  and  if  the  well-dressed  loungers  in 
this  exclusive  old  park  paid  no  attention  to 
her,  she  was  annoyed.  For  two  minutes 
her  piquancy  was  lost.  There  was  no  one 
on  the  benches  but  a  fiercely  mustached  old 
man,  who  was  reading  his  paper  with  avid¬ 
ity  because  there  was  a  war  somewhere  on 
the  other  side  of  the  world. 

Then,  in  obedience  to  Department  G, 
“Sport”  Pinsky,  who  had  b^n  about  to 
board  a  street-car,  took  a  sudden  notion  to 
enter  the  northeast  gate. 

Sport  was  not  tall  and  handsome.  His 
eyes  were  too  near  together  and  his  nose 
was  too  big  and  his  thick  lips  were  perpetu¬ 
ally  glistening,  as  if  he  had  just  come  from 
roast  goose;  but  he  carried  himself  with  an 
air  of  the  insolence  which  always  comes 
when  oppression  is  removed;  he  was  dressed 
in  the  height  of  American-basement  fashion, 
from  tan  shoes  to  lavender  necktie;  and  he 
very  obviously  noticed  the  piquancy  of 
Marie  Lanoir! 

Marie’s  deft  hand  adjusted  her  fetching 
little  maid’s  bow.  She  shot  at  the  American 
“swell”  a  glance  at  once  bold,  coy,  alluring, 
repelling,  jolly,  languishing;  and  Darling, 
seizing  the  opportunity,  slipped  its  collar 
and  darted  away,  across  the  street  and 
down  toward  the  wonderful  new  world  of 
push-carts,  which  was  only  one  block  dis¬ 
tant  from  the  avenue  of  electric  coupfe. 

Marie  Lanoir  and  Sp>ort  Pinsky  saw  the 
bobbing  white  ball  at  the  same  moment, 
and  set  out  in  pursuit.  They  could  have 
overtaken  the  absurd  little  gallop  of  Dar¬ 
ling  in  no  time  at  all,  except  for  the  tangle 
of  push-carts  and  trucks  under  which  Dar¬ 
ling  dodged.  It  was  an  anxious  and  an  ex¬ 
cited  ten  minutes  before  Sport  finally  res¬ 


cued  the  woefully  soiled  spaniel;  but  the  in- 
cident  serv'ed  to  make  the  chance  acquaint, 
anceship  a  very  friendly  one  indeed,  and 
Sport  Pinsky  secured  an  invitation  to  call 
some  evening  when  madame  was  awav 
after  which  Fate  tore  up  Darling’s  card] 
without  even  marking  a  date  on  it. 

IV 

A  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  DOLLARS 
GATHERING  MOSS 

President  Gather,  of  the  Knickerbocker 
and  Hub  Railway,  had  back  of  him  the 
most  accomplish^  railroad  men  in  the 
world.  They  had  no  apparent  connection 
with  the  Knickerbocker  and  Hub,  but  the\- 
watched  its  treasury  very  carefully,  and 
every  time  the  K.  and  H.  had  two  or  three 
million  dollars  to  spare,  they  bought  a  com¬ 
peting  traction  line  for  a  half  or  a  third 
that  amount,  and  sold  it  to  the  K.  and  H. 
for  all  the  money  there  was  in  the  treasuiy, 
thereby  saving  the  stockholders  from  the 
sin  of  gluttonous  overwealth.  The  K.  and 
H.  now'  had  an  accumulation  of  three  mil¬ 
lion  dollars,  so  President  Gather  sent  for 
the  company’s  business  attorney,  M.  Coan. 

“We’ll  open  negotiations  for  the  purchase 
of  the  Knickerbocker  Traction  Line,”  ob- 
serv'ed  Mr.  Gather,  who  was  a  plump-look¬ 
ing  man  w’ith  side-whiskers.  They  were  so 
luxuriant  that  it  seemed  as  if  he  must  have 
fattened  himself  deliberately  in  order  to 
grow  out  to  meet  them. 

“Very  well,”  agreed  M.  Coan,  rubbing 
his  palms  softly  on  his  knees  and  smiling 
in  pleasant  anticipation.  “What  price  do 
you  want  to  pay?” 

“Oh,  a  million  and  a  half,”  returned  Mr. 
Gather  carelessly;  “that  is,  a  million  and  a 
half  covering  all  expanses.  It’s  owned  by 
the  city',  you  know.” 

M.  Coan  smiled  with  all  his  nose,  and 
hurried  away.  As  soon  as  he  reachd  his 
ofiice  he  sent  for  Joe  Canocci,  a  shriveled, 
sunken-cheeked  young  man  w'ith  sharp  eyes 
and  a  hollow'  chest;  and  the  American  law¬ 
yer  held  some  rather  important  conversa¬ 
tion  W'ith  the  American  municipal  states¬ 
man. 

Joe  Canocci  went  immediately  to  see  a 
very  great  and  powerful  person;  none  other, 
in  fact,  than  The  Man  Next  to  The  Man 
Higher  Up!  This  genius  was  a  dictator  in 
the  affairs  of  New  York,  one  of  the  mo^ 
potent  voices  in  the  morals  and  welfare  w 
that  great  and  progressive  city.  It  was  a 


On  the  Minute 


noble  position,  and 
one  of  vast  respon- 
sibility,  and  the 
man  who  so  capab¬ 
ly  filled  it  was  a 
heavy  and  red¬ 
faced  American, 
husky  of  voice  and 
glowering  of  eye. 
His  name  was  Mar¬ 
tin  Cavanaugh. 

“Well,  what’s 
doin’,  Joe?”  he  in¬ 
quired. 

“City  deal,”  re¬ 
ported  Joe,  the 
softly  shrill  trace  of 
Naples  in  his  ac¬ 
cent.  ‘The  K.  and 
H.  Railroad  wants 
tobuy  the  Knicker¬ 
bocker  Traction.” 

“What’s  in  it?” 
immediately  asked 
the  First  Assistant 
Guardian  of  the 
dty’s  moral  well¬ 
being,  laying  a 
hairy  hand  on  the 
edge  of  the  rich 
mahogany  desk 
which  was  never 


“All  you  can  cop 
out  of  a  million  and 
a  half.” 

“Come  again  to¬ 
morrow,”  husked 
the  eminent  pa¬ 
triot. 

As  soon  as  Joe 
was  gone,  the  First 
Assistant  went  to 
see  The  Man  High¬ 
er  Up,  who  can  not 
be  described,  be¬ 
cause  no  unor- 
(iained  eye  has  ever 
beheld  him.  Some 
say  that  he  is  a 
■najestic  being  with 
the  brow  of  Jove, 
*ho  sits  on  a  great 
*hite  throne  with 
the  scales  of  justice 
on  one  hand  and  an 
*<f®inng  recording 


HE  FAINTED  AS  SPORT  HELPED 
HIM  INTO  A  TAXI;  AND  THAT  IS 
WHY  JOE  CANOCCI  WAS  NOT  ON 
HAND  TO  DELIVER  THE  MONEY 
ON  MONDAY  MORNING. 
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angel  on  the  other;  but  those  who  say  this 
are  possibly  mere  dreamers. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  when  Joe  Canocci  re¬ 
turned  on  the  next  day  the  First  Assistant 
nodded  his  heavy  head.  He  was  able  to 
hand  down  the  decision  as  to  what  w'as  best 
for  the  welfare  of  his  great  ward. 

“It’s  on,”  he  announced.  “Bring  me  a 
hundred  thousand.” 

“Sure,”  promised  little  Joe.  “Do  I  take 
out  my  one  p>er  cent,  or  do  they  add  it 
on?”  And  his  sharp  eyes  glistened. 

“Add  it  on,”  directed  the  First  Assistant, 
in  whose  dull  gray  eyes  there  was  never 
any  change  of  expression,  as  befitted  one  so 
near  the  shadow  of  Jovian  power. 

Joe  Canocci  hurried  away  to  M.  Coan. 

“It’s  on,”  he  stated.  “The  chief  says  a 
hundred  and  one  thousand.” 

“Very  well,”  accepted  M.  Coan,  smiling 
with  all  his  nose.  It  was  so  round  on  the 
tip  that  it  gave  the  impression  of  baldness. 
He  hurried  over  to  President  Gather,  who 
was  anxious  to  have  this  little  matter  ar¬ 
ranged  quickly,  as  he  wished  to  make  some 
investments  in  his  old  home  of  Glasgow. 

“The  matter  is  arranged,”  stated  M. 
Coan,  tapping  his  double  chin  with  his  fin¬ 
ger-nails.  “We  shall  need  a  hundred  and 
ten  thousand  dollars  for  preliminary  ex¬ 
penses.” 

“Prompt  work,”  approved  the  American 
railroad  expert,  stroking  his  side-whiskers. 
“You  will  want  cash,  I  presume.”  He  look¬ 
ed  at  the  clock.  “Come  Monday  morning,” 
and  he  entered  a  note  on  one  of  his  ex¬ 
pense  slips  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars! 

Joe  Canocci  followed  his  bent  and  wasp¬ 
ish  shadow  back  to  his  own  fiefdom,  with 
no  other  immediate  occupation  in  view  than 
the  delivery  of  this  money  on  Monday 
morning;  but  Department  G  inserted  two 
incidents  in  his  plans. 

Somebody,  presumably  one  of  the  Can¬ 
occi  “mob,”  took  a  chance  shot  at  Jack 
Pepper  that  night,  in  Scrap  Alley;  and 
Jack  Pepper,  deciding  that  he  needed  a 
bodyguard,  conceived  the  happy  idea  of  ap>- 
pointing  a  safe,  reliable  stranger  with  a 
good  record,  as  being  less  likely  to  f>ersonal 
grudges  of  old  standing;  and  he  chose  Tur¬ 
tle  Petsch,  remembering  also  that  Turtle,  a 
good,  submissive  worker,  had  been  suggest¬ 
ing  the  idea  for  some  time. 

The  other  incident  required  a  watermelon 
and  a  lobster  for  its  beginning.  Pietro 


Giovanni  fell  violently  ill,  and  the  only  per¬ 
son  competent  to  take  the  place  of  that 
worthy  American  cracksman  in  the  deli¬ 
cate  Taylor  Turner  job,  was  Joe  Canoed 
himself. 

Meantime,  Anton  Petsch,  a  non-com- 
municative  man,  sat,  by  preference,  m  the 
dimmest  comer  of  Kelly’s  place,  and  brood¬ 
ed,  his  beady  eyes  fixed  on  the  sawdust- 
covered  floor,  or  else  straying,  now  and 
then,  to  loud-voiced  Jack  Pepper,  with  his 
picturesque  felt  hat  at  a  rakish  angle,  and 
that  yellow  curl  on  his  forehead.  If  a  tur¬ 
tle,  after  three  or  four  days  of  deep  thought 
in  the  mud  of  a  river,  decides  to  crawl  up 
on  the  bank  and  waddle  across  to  a  pool, 
you  can  throw  logs  in  its  way,  stone  it,  ot 
cut  off  a  flipper,  but  it  goes  straight  on  to 
the  pool,  because  it  is  incapable  of  a  second 
thought  imtil  the  first  one  has  been  carried 
out.  Arrived  at  the  pool,  it  can  take  un¬ 
der  consideration  the  matter  of  the  miVsing 
flipper. 

V 

BECAUSE  GIOVANNI  ATE  LOBSTER 

“A  wire!”  whispered  Joe  Canocci,  paus¬ 
ing  in  the  dark,  on  the  back  stairway.  His 
fl^hless  hand  ran  deftly  down  the  baluster 
and  across  to  the  stair-mat,  following  the 
thread  of  a  wire  so  attenuated  as  to  be  in¬ 
visible  by  day,  and  almost  intangible  by 
night. 

“It  ain’t  connected,”  whispered  Sport 
Pinsky,  mouthing  his  words  so  that  the  as¬ 
piration  could  carry  no  farther  than  Joe’s 
ear.  “The  girl  had  me  up  this  back  stair¬ 
way  three  times.  The  wall-safe - ” 

Joe  hunched  him  with  his  elbow!  Both 
solidified  instantly  in  the  thick  darkness. 
The  Taylor  Turner  house  was  supposed  to 
be  entirely  empty.  The  two  men  stood 
with  wide  eyeballs,  tensed,  strained,  listen¬ 
ing;  listening  with  their  very  flesh!  The 
rush  of  the  blood  through  their  temples 
and  the  beating  of  their  own  hearts  was  all 
they  heard,  and  yet  upon  them  was  an 
eery  sense  that  there  was  some  living  thing 
in  the  house!  They  stood  five  minutes— 
ten!  No  sound!  Sport  Pinsky  had  been 
motionless,  with  one  hand  clutched  on  the 
baluster  and  one  stretched  rigidly  up  against 
the  side  wall;  now  he  took  a  stealthy  step 
upward. 

A  distant  bell  rang!  The  door  of  the  rear 
stair  hall  opened  above.  There  was  no 
light;  but  nevertheless  the  two  men  on  the 
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stairway  could  distinguish  the  rectangular 
opening  of  less  solid  blackness. 

Two  shots  rang  simultaneously,  a  third 
one  an  instant  later!  It  was  as  if  they  had 
all  been  in  a  vacuum  and  were  part  of  a 
\  deafening  explosion.  The  hot  air  surged 

I  about  them  compressively.  The  smell  of 
the  smoke  was  nauseating.  Something 
heavy  and  soft  toppled  at  the  head  of  the 
stairs,  clutched  at  the  balusters,  and  held. 
There  was  a  gasping  groan,  accompanied 
by  a  queer  sound  like  the  air  intake  of  a 
small  water-pipe. 

Sport  Pinsky  and  Joe  Canocci  ran  down 
the  stairs,  jump>ed  out  of  the  dining-room 
window  into  the  little  rear  yard,  and  cross- 
I  ed  the  fence  to  number  forty-eight,  which 
r  fronted  on  the  next  street  up.  Three  min- 
i  utes  later,  they  walked  out  of  the  base- 
I  ment  entrance  of  the  deserted  number  forty- 
I  right;  but  Joe  Canocci  was  staggering! 

^  “He  got  me!”  huskily  said  Joe.  He  was 
holding  his  hand  to  his  breast,  clutching  his 
I  dothing  tightly  against  him;  and  between 
I  his  fingers  were  lines  of  red!  He  fainted  as 
'  Sport  helped  him  into  a  taxi;  and  that  is 
why  Joe  Canocci  was  not  on  hand  to  de¬ 
liver  the  money  on  Monday  morning. 

;  Meantime,  Turtle  Petsch  sat  in  the  far 
comer  of  Kelly’s  place,  and  brooded. 

VI 

THE  GREEN  CAT  ON  THE  WALL 


“Did  Joe  tell  you  what  the  errand  was?” 

“He  ^dn’t,  believe  me!”  emphatically 
stated  Sport,  the  hand  which  dangled  from 
the  arm  of  his  chair  quivering  a  trifle.  He 
looked  as  if  he  had  put  in  a  nervous  and 
sleepless  night.  “Joe’s  tongue’s  between 
his  teeth.” 

“Good,”  approved  M.  Coan,  tapping  his 
double  chin  with  the  backs  of  his  nails. 
“We  shall  not  have  any  errand.  Tell  Joe 
the  green  cat  is  on  the  wall.” 

As  s(X)n  as  Sp>ort  Pinsky  had  returned  to 
his  sick  chief,  M.  Coan  sent  for  Jack  Pep>- 
per,  and  gave  him  a  hundred  thousand  dol¬ 
lars,  plus  five  hundred,  and  told  him  what 
to  do  with  it.  He  thereupon  dep)osited  nine 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars  in  his  own 
bank,  while  Jack  Pepper,  attended  by  his 
bodyguard,  delivered  the  hundred  thousand 
to  The  Man  Next  to  The  Man  Higher  Up! 

VII 

THE  WHEEL  REVERSES 

The  City  of  New  York  suddenly  found 
out  that  the  Knickerbocker  Traction  Line 
was  a  nuisance,  and  it  decided  to  sell  that 
cumbersome  piece  of  property  at  a  round 
million  dollars,  to  a  syndicate  of  unknown 
gentlemen  not  unconnected  with  those  same 
philanthropists  who  were  interested  in  pre¬ 
venting  the  stockholders  of  the  Knicker¬ 
bocker  and  Hub  Railway  from  committing 
the  sin  of  acquiring  gluttonous  wealth! 

Three  days  after  this  action  had  been  ac¬ 
complished  for  the  welfare  of  the  great  and 
p>opulous  city,  the  new  district  attorney, 
who  was  a  young  man  devoted  earnestly  to 
the  people  and  to  his  ideas  of  becoming 
governor  one  day — who  knows  what  next! 
-^received  an  anonymous  communication 
conveying  the  interesting  information  that 
Jack  Pepper  had  been  instrumental  in  se¬ 
curing  the  sale  of  the  Knickerbocker  Trac¬ 
tion  by  bribery! 

It  was  a  curious  communication,  printed 
in  a  scrawling  hand  and  with  many  mis¬ 
spelled  words;  but  the  new  district  attorney 
had  no  eye  for  literarj'  excellence  in  such 
communications,  because  the  only  eyes  he 
possessed  were  fixed  rigidly  on  that  object 
known  as  the  main  chance! 

If  this  information  were  only  true — and 
he  hop>ed  that  it  might  be — he  had  the 
most  glittering  opportunity  of  his  still  young 
career  to  do  something  glorious  for  the 
p>eople,  particularly  for  males  over  twenty- 
one  years  of  age!  It  would  be  a  radiant 


M.  Coan,  with  a  hundred  and  ten  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  cash  in  his  possession,  waited 
until  long  past  the  hour,  and  then  Sport 
Pinsky  came  to  take  Joe’s  place. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  Joe?”  frowning- 
ly  asked  M.  Coan,  who  had  been  cautious 
for  many  centuries. 

“He  had  a  little  accident,”  reported 
Sport.  There  were  three  razor  cuts  on  his 
face.  Pinsky  was  in  the  habit  of  shaving 
himself,  but  without  cuts. 

“Hunh,”  observed  M.  Coan,  growing  a 
trifle  pale.  His  double  chin  had  changed  to 
a  fish  color.  A  nephew  of  Mrs.  Taylor 
Turner  had  been  badly  wounded  during  an 
attempted  burglary  in  that  lady’s  city  home, 
and  a  non-partizan  detective  bureau,  in¬ 
augurated  by  the  new  district  attorney,  had 
declar^  that  job  to  bear  traces  of  the  work¬ 
manship  of  the  Canocci  “mob.”  They  were 
prone  to  leave  jimmy-marks  on  a  window, 
whereas  the  experts  of  the  Pepper  organiza- 
twn  us^  glass-cutters  by  preference.  M. 
Coan  did  not  like  the  looks  of  Pinsky. 
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achievement  to  bag  so  great  and  powerful  a 
personage  as  a  man  able  to  disp>ense  so  much 
bribe  money;  and  he  put  the  whole  force  of 
his  newly  organized  detective  bureau  on 
the  case! 

It  was  a  big  detective  by  the  name  of 
Tieman  who  did  the  cleverest  bit  of  work 
on  that  remarkable  mystery.  Disguising 
himself  with  a  new  straw  hat,  he  went  to 
Alderman  Schoenberg,  and  asked: 

“Say,  Otto,  what  was  your  bit  for  put¬ 
ting  across  the  Knickerbocker  Traction 
thing?” 

Otto  Schoenberg  was  a  two-hundred-and- 
forty-f>ound  American  whose  cheeks  were 
broader  than  his  forehead  and  whose  neck 
was  broader  than  his  cheeks,  and  he  laugh¬ 
ed  with  a  heave. 

“I  got  nothing!”  he  declared. 

“Well,  whatever  it  was,”  stated  Detective 
Tieman,  “you  can  pull  down  twice  the 
amount  if  you’ll  turn  up  the  right  informa¬ 
tion  to  a  certain  party.” 

“W’ho  pays  it?”  And  Otto  leaned  his 
heavy  hands  on  the  arms  of  his  chair. 

“A  certain  party,”  promptly  replied  the 
American  detective.  “The  same  party  will 
see  that  your  name  is  kept  under  cover. 
Every  other  guy  in  the  deal  gets  pinched, 
and  enough’ll  turn  state’s  evidence  to  send 
the  rest  over.  Take  your  choice,  Otto.  Get 
this  piece  of  coin  or  go  to  Ossining  for  a 
two-stretch.” 

Otto  heaved  from  his  waistline  up.  “I 
ain’t  any  fool,”  he  laughed.  “I  rather  have 
the  money.”  Then  he  shook  his  head. 
“Somebody  will  shoot  that  new  district  at¬ 
torney,”  he  sagely  guessed. 

“Nothing  doing!”  growled  Tieman.  “No 
crook  ever  guns  a  district  attorney.  It’s  too 
dangerous.” 

This  ingenious  little  bit  of  sleuthing 
brought  the  new  district  attorney  sufficient 
evidence  to  start  a  scandal  which  lasted  the 
newspapers  six  months.  He  secured  bribery 
indictments  against  all  the  guilty  aldermen, 
and  capped  this  with  the  brilliantly  daring 
feat  of  clapping  into  jail  The  Man  Next  to 
The  Man  Higher  Up! 

The  new  district  attorney,  as  yet,  was 
only  a  tall  young  man  wdth  a  fuzzy  mus¬ 
tache.  Even  so  early  in  the  race,  however, 
he  had  prepared  himself  thoroughly  for  the 
great  contingency.  His  strongest  beverage 
was  buttermilk,  and  he  did  not  smoke  at 
all!  Governor?  President!  He  subpoenaed 
Jack  Pepper  as  a  witness. 


VIII 

THE  MAN  HIGHER  UP— FATE’s 
MEGAPHONE 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  call  the  thing  g 
flurry  which  so  agitated  President  Gather 
and  the  gentlemen  who  kept  such  a  philan- 
thropic  eye  on  the  treasury  of  the  Knicker¬ 
bocker  and  Hub  Railway;  and  the  effect  on 
M.  Coan  was  little  short  of  devastating! 
That  legal  gentleman  was  too  nearly  bald 
to  show  much  change  in  the  color  of  his 
hair,  but  he  almost  lost  his  double  chin  in 
a  single  night;  and  he  went  to  President 
Gather  with  a  countenance  of  deep  green. 

“Something  must  be  done  imme^tely!” 
he  declared.  “The  new  district  attoraej- 
says  that  he  will  indict  everybody  he  gets 
an  ounce  of  pr(X)f  against!” 

President  Gather,  who  had  already  se¬ 
cured  accommodations  on  an  early  boat, 
but  was  not  telling  about  it,  stroked  his 
luxuriant  side- whiskers  with  an  air  which  was 
intended  to  seem  full  of  confident  repose. 

“I  don’t  know  what  you  are  talking 
about,”  he  stated,  enunciating  the  words 
very  clearly  and  distinctly.  “What  bdict- 
ments,  and  against  whom?” 

“That  Knickerbocker  affair,”  explained 
M.  Coan,  mopping  his  round  head  with  a 
continuous  circular  motion.  “No  previous 
operations  are  in  question  as  yet.” 

“Oh,  yes,”  acknowledged  President  Gath¬ 
er,  still  stroking  his  right-hand  side-whisker 
with  a  movement  so  regular  and  an  atten¬ 
tion  so  strained  that  he  might  almost  have 
been  waiting  to  hear  them  purr.  “I  did 
read  something  of  an  alleged  bribery  in  the 
sale  of  that  traction  line  to  some  syndicate 
or  other.  I  hope  that  you  are  not  impli¬ 
cated  in  the  deal.” 

M.  Coan  stopped  mopping  his  head,  and 
gazed  at  President  Gather  fixedly,  holding 
his  handkerchief  just  above  his  ear. 

“Implicated!”  he  gasped. 

“Exactly.”  And  President  Gather’s 
greenish-yellow  eyes  were  very  severe.  “I 
hope  that  you  are  not,  because  the  K.  and 
H.  Railway  would  be  compelled  to  take  its 
legal  business  away  from  you  at  the  first 
public  mention  of  your  name.” 

M.  Coan  took  down  his  handkerchief  and 
folded  it  with  trembling  fingers. 

“The  K.  and  H.  Railwaj"^  has  been  most 
careful  to  keep  its  skirts  free  from  contani- 
ination,”  went  on  President  Gather,  his 
mind  struggling  with  the  problem 


M.  COAN  STOPPED  MOPPING  HIS  HEAD,  AND  GAZED  AT  PRESIDENT  GATHER 
FIXEDLY,  HOLDING  HIS  HANDKERCHIEF  JUST  ABOVE  HIS  EAR. 


whether  to  shave  off  his  whiskers,  or  not,  little  consultation  room,  hurried  over  to  his 

before  embarking  for  Glasgow.  “No  proof  office  and  ordered  his  broker  to  transfer  all 

of  wrong-doing  can  ever,  by  any  possibility,  his  bonds  into  cash;  then  he  sat  in  his  in- 
be  traced  to  this  office,  and  I  bid  you  goodr  ner  room  and  thought  most  dismally.  Presi- 

day,”  and,  leaving  M.  Coan  in  the  little  dent  Gather  w’as  an  ingrate!  It  was  per- 

consultation  office  to  battle  for  air,  Presi-  fectly  true  that  no  proof  could  be  brought 
dent  Gather  went  away.  against  the  K.  and  H.  The  bribed  alder- 

M.  Coan  presently  rose  and  toppled  to  the  men  did  not  know  the  K.  and  H.  was  in  the 
window.  How  bright  and  fair  were  the  deal,  nor  did  they  know  M.  Coan,  for  that 

sun-bathed  roofs  of  New  York,  with  the  matter;  but  Joe  Canocci  did,  and  Jack  Pep>- 

free  air  drculating  around  them  in  all  di-  per  did,  and  the  man  in  the  cell  did,  and 

sections!  The  Man  Next  to  The  Man  High-  The  Man  Higher  Up  did;  piossibly  Sport 
er  Up  was  over  yonder  in  a  cell.  To  be  Pinsky  also  knew;  but  him  M.  Coan  did 

sure,  he  had  a  silken  coverlet  on  his  cot,  not  regard,  for  Pinsky  was  safe,  unless  he 

and  his  meals  were  brought  in  from  the  should  happen  to  be  arrested! 

Hotel  Nabob;  but  there  was  no  free  air  The  eminent  American  railroad  attorney 
there!  debated  a  long  time  whether  to  send  for 

M.  Coan,  repressing  a  strange  inclination  Jack  Pepper,  but  he  dismissed  the  thought, 
to  trot  around  and  around  the  w'alls  of  the  He  did  not  dare  to  be  seen  in  company 
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•with  Jack  Pepper;  and  the  greenish  hue  of 
his  countenance  deepened! 

At  last,  in  desperation,  he  went  to  see 
that  mysterious  being  visible  only  to  the 
initiate,  and  his  importunities  and  his  need 
were  so  great  that  he  finally  found  himself 
in  the  very  presence  of  The  Man  Higher 
Up;  but  The  Man  Higher  Up  was  not  a 
majestic  being  with  the  brow  of  Jove,  sitting 
on  a  great  white  throne  with  the  scales  of 
justice  on  one  hand  and  an  admiring  record¬ 
ing  angel  on  the  other.  To  M.  Coan,  who 
had  seen  him  before,  though  seldom,  he 
was  merely  a  p>otent  Voice. 

“I  was  just  goana  send  for  you,”  declared 
the  Voice.  “Is  Jack  Pepper  the  only  evi¬ 
dence  in  this  Knickerbocker  case?  Joe 
Canoed  is  paralyzed;  he  can’t  either  speak 
or  write.” 

“I  hadn’t  heard  it!”  replied  M.  Coan, 
smiling  •with  all  his  nose.  “Pepper  is  the 
only  man  who  handled  money,  anyhow.” 

“Enough  said,”  pronounc^  the  Voice, 
which  had  been  carefully  shod  with  alcohol. 

“What  am  I  to  do?”  demanded  M.  Coan, 
produdhg  his  handkerchief  preparatory  to 
mopping. 

“Go  home  and  sleep  it  off,”  advised  the 
Voice.  “Pepper  carried  the  splits  of  the 
money  from  the  party  that  got  it  from  you 
to  the  paities  that  voted  for  the  ordinance, 
so  he’s,  the  only  evidence,  from  your  end 
of  it  and  from  this  other  party’s.  Well,  all 
we  got  to  do  is  to  get  rid  of  the  evidence.” 
And  he  had  Officer  Cassidy  sent  for.  He 
wished  to  ask  Officer  Cassidy  a  few  ques¬ 
tions  about  the  parties  who  loafed  aroimd 
down  at  Kelly’s  place. 

One  now  b^ins  to  wonder  at  the  fantastic 
elaborations  of  Fate.  They  are  amusing. 

IX 

MAY  lo;  10.37 

Jack  Pepp)er  spent  a  particularly  tmeasy 
tenth  of  May.  The  sun  was  shining  bright¬ 
ly,  Jack  had  plenty  of  money  in  his  clothes, 
and  he  jx)ssessed  stronger  friends  than  ever 
in  those  mysterious  recesses  where  Influence 
is  enshrin^.  He  was  of  special  importance 
now,  on  account  of  the  unfortunate  incar¬ 
ceration  of  The  Man  Next  to  The  Man 
Higher  Up,  and  he  expected  to  earn  quite 
a  comf>etence  by  the  trifling  labor  of  keep¬ 
ing  his  mouth  shut.  He  fancied  that  he 
would  return  to  Liverpool,  and  go  into 
some  resf)ectable  business  in  which  the 
mortality  risk  was  not  qxiite  so  high  as  in 


his  present  occupation;  say  loan-sharkin* 

In  all  these  reflections  there  seemed^ 
real  reason  for  uneasiness;  and  yet  all  that 
day  he  insisted  on  having  his  bodyguard 
close  behind  him. 

The  Canocci  “mob”  was  disorganized 
since  the  partial  paralysis  of  little  Joe,  and 
there  was  some  talk  of  burying  the  feud 
and  consolidating  the  two  mobs  under  the 
able  leadership  which  Jack  Pepper  had  won 
by  shooting  the  previous  leader  in  the  back. 
That  afternoon  Jack  met  Pietro  Giovanni 
otherwise  known  as  Ravioli  Pete,  and  thet- 
discussed  the  details  of  the  consolidatk* 
with  great  friendliness,  the  Turtle  keeping 
watch  at  the  door  of  the  neutral-ground 
saloon,  his  circular  back  pivoted  against  the 
doorjamb,  his  neck  outstretched,  his  wide- 
set  little  eyes  glistening,  his  hard,  beak-like 
nose  drawn  down  a  trifle  over  the  smile 
which  curved  the  comers  of  his  wide  lips 
like  the  upward  twist  of  a  snake’s  mouth. 

Officer  Cassidy,  marching  off  duty,  pass¬ 
ed  the  door,  but  he  merely  glanced  in  the 
general  direction  of  Turtle  Petsch,  and 
stalked  erectly  on.  The  Turtle’s  eyes  fol¬ 
lowed  him  down  the  street  until  he  was  out 
of  sight,  and  the  snake-like  smile  distended 
the  Turtle’s  countenance  still  more  widdy. 
He  and  Officer  Cassidy  had  talked  quite 
earnestly  that  morning,  and  Cassidy  had 
handed  him  a  thick  envelope. 

Jack  Pepper,  after  a  friendly  parting 
drink  with  the  eminent  .\merican  cracks¬ 
man  whom  a  stomach-ache  had  saved  from 
the  distressing  end  of  Joe  Canocci,  came 
out  on  the  street  and  went  over  to  Kelly’s, 
his  bodyguard  following  at  the  proper  dis¬ 
tance  behind  to  cover  any  attack  from  that 
quarter.  To  Jack  Pepper,  Turtle  Petsdi 
was  a  great  comfort,  waddling  along  back 
there  writh  his  broad  hands  swinging  down 
at  his  knees.  He  was  so  steady,  so  reliabk. 
True,  he  was  a  little  morose,  but  there  was 
a  quality  almost  of  fierceness  in  his  dev^ 
tion  to  Jack  Pepper!  He  was  sure  to  be  in 
sight.  Jack  had  found,  even  when  his  serv¬ 
ices  were  not  required. 

The  Turtle  w’ent  with  Jack  to  dinner  this 
night.  He  stood  guard  while  Jack  played  a 
game  of  billiards.  He  even  accompanied 
Jack  to  the  house  of  a  favorite  lady  friend 
and  stood  outside  the  door  while  Jack 
made  a  brief  call.  On  their  return  to 
Kelly’s,  they  passed  through  a  little  court¬ 
yard,  a  hallway  entrance  on  both 
permitting  the  saving  of  a  block’s  walk.  On 
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“Thought  I  was  a  dummy,  didn’t  you!” 
snarled  the  Turtle.  “Thought  you  could 
bat  me  around  like  you  do  your  lobbygow, 
didn’t  you!  Well,  now  you  know  better! 
I’m  the  guy  that  took  a  shot  at  you  in 
Scrap  Alley!  I’m  the  guy  that  listened  at 
the  keyhole  when  you  talked  to  M.  Coan! 
I’m  the  guy  that  turned  you  up  to  the  dis¬ 
trict  attorney!  I  fixed  it,  all  by  myself,  to 
gun  you,  so  that  if  I  got  pinch^  I  got  pro¬ 
tection!  I  done  it  myself!”  And  he  be¬ 
lieved  it. 

“Do  you  know  who  sent  out  the  word  to 


croak  you?  ”  he  grated.  “  The  Big  Chieff’ 
Jack  Pepper  felt  a  trifle  of  relaxation  in 
the  revolver  held  against  him.  He  detected 
a  slight  wavering  in  the  Turtle’s  eyes,  and 
he  made  a  swift  movement! 

At  that  moment  Fate,  happening  to 
glance  toward  the  tickers  in  the  Completion 
Department,  saw  one  of  them  in  the  “P” 
row  flash  out  the  words: 

“pepper,  jack.” 

Arranging  her  draperies  into  the  proper 
classic  folds,  she  looked  up  at  the  clock 
Ten  thirty-seven. 


WAYFARERS  ALL 


CHARLES  BUXTON  GOING 


C ING  hey!  for  the  joy  of  awaking, 

^  The  glamour  and  thrill  of  the  start 
On  the  trail  that  shall  be  of  our  breaking. 

Sing  hey!  for  the  courage  of  heart 
That  laughs  at  the  long  leagues  of  travel. 
Lithe-bodied,  light-footed,  and  free 
As  the  river  that  sings  o’er  the  gravel. 

Or  wind  leaping  over  the  sea! 

Balm  of  bloom  on  the  song  road, 

Sun  and  wind  in  the  way; 

For  the  day  road  is  the  strong  road 
That  leads  to  the  far-away! 

Sing  low  for  the  goal  of  road’s  ending — 

The  last  weary  miles  of  the  track. 

Ere  the  shoulders  are  lightened  from  bending 
Or  the  burden  is  eased  from  the  back. 

Sing  low  for  the  camp  we  are  nearing; 

For  the  trail  has  grown  dim  in  our  sight, 

.\nd  we  long  for  the  glow  of  the  clearing 
.\nd  the  silence  and  peace  of  the  night. 

Dusk,  and  dew  in  the  gloaming; 

Stars  in  the  sky’s  great  deep; 

The  hush  of  the  night-road’s  homing — 
The  night  road,  leading  to  sleep! 


SOCIALISM 


PROMISE 

or 

MENACE  ? 


Jl  Dehate  between 

MORRIS  HILLQUIT 

and 

JOHN  AUGUSTINE 
RYAN.  D  D- 


Si^ort  Ato/e — Bere  is 
the  final  phase — and  the  one 
most  personal  and  important 
to  you — of  the  general  subject, 
Socialism.  Will  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  Socialism  compel  you 
to  reject  your  faith?  Will  it 
modify  your  beliefs?  Or  is 
Socialism  entirely  detached, 
something  you  can  maintain 
despite,  or  in  pursuance  of, 
your  religious  convictions? 

On  these  points  Mr.  Hill- 
quit  and  Dr.  Ryan  are  abso¬ 
lutely  irreconcilable.  The 
cleavage  is  sharp.  And  you 
are  on  either  one  side  or  the 
other.  Here  are  all  the  con¬ 
siderations  involved.  Weigh 
them  carefully. 

The  last  instalment,  next 
month,  will  present  a  review  of 
the  whole  debate,  by  each  con¬ 
tender,  assembling  the  main  ar¬ 
guments  on  each  point. 


SO  THE  charge  that  their  move¬ 
ment  is  irreligious,  Socialists  fre¬ 
quently  reply  that  no  supp>ort 
for  this  contention  can  be  found 
n  the  party  platforms.  In  a  general  way 
the  reply  b  true;  it  is  also  for  the  most  part 
iirele\^t. 

In  1891  the  “Erfurt  Program,”  probably 
«  most  authoritative  of  all  the  party  dec- 
^tions,  demanded  that  religion  “1^  de¬ 
fied  a  private  concern.”  In  the  national 
convention  of  1908  the  Socialist  Party  of 
the  United  States  proclaimed  itself  to  be 
pdcnarily  an  economic  and  political  move¬ 


SOCIALISM  AND  RELIGION 

BY  JOHN  AUGUSTINE  RYAN,  D.D. 


ment  .  .  .  not  concerned  with  matters  of 
religious  belief.” 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  declara¬ 
tions  we  must  bear  carefully  in  mind  that 
it  is  merely  a  “demand  for  the  present,”  a 
statement  of  the  attitude  which  the  Social¬ 
ists  desire  to  see  maintained  by  existing 
governments. 

It  is  not  placed  among  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  platform,  and  consequently 
does  not  commit  the  party  to  the  belief  or 
conviction  that  such  a  policy  of  toleration 
should  or  would  prevail  in  the  Socialist 
State. 
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Hence  its  importance  is  not  paramount. 

Moreover,  both  declarations  need  to  be 
interpreted.  The  platforms  are  not  a  com¬ 
plete  expression  of  the  teaching  and  ten¬ 
dencies  of  the  movement.  All  that  they 
can  attempt  is  to  set  f&rth  briefly  the 
most  essential  principles  and  the  practical 
proposals. 

In  the  words  of  Liebknecht,  a  platform 
“can  not  be  a  commentary.  The  agitators, 
the  journalists,  and  the  learned  of  the  party 
must  give  the  commentaiy”  (“Sochilism; 
What  It  Is,  and  What  It  Seeks  to  Accom¬ 
plish,”  p.  35 ;  Kerr  &  Co.). 

One  of  the  most  enlightening  and  exhilar¬ 
ating  illustrations  of  this  rule  will  be  found 
in  the  “Official  Proceedings”  (pp.  191-205) 
of  the  Chicago  Convention  of  1908.  More 
than  one  of  the  “agitators,  the  journalists, 
and  the  learned  of  the  party”  furnished  a 
very  helpful  commentary  on  the  religious- 
neutrality  plank. 

To  avow  the  true  scientific  Socialist 
position  on  the  subject  of  religion  would, 
they  pointed  out,  be  decidedly  bad  tactics 
in  a  presidential  campaign. 

The  evidence  that  the  Socialist  move¬ 
ment  (as  distinguished  from  the  contem¬ 
plated  Socialist  State)  is  unfriendly,  if  not 
actively  hostile,  to  religion,  and  that  the 
Socialist  philosophy  is  incompatible  with 
religious  convictions,  is  overwhelming. 

Let  us  summarize  this  testimony  gathered 
from  prominent  Socialists  under  a  few  of 
its  most  important  heads. 

SIGNIFICANT  UTTERANCES  OF  SOCIAL¬ 
IST  LEADERS 

Karl  Marx:  “The  religious  world  is  but 
the  reflex  of  the  real  world.  And  for  a  so¬ 
ciety  based  upon  the  production  of  com¬ 
modities,  .  .  .  Christianity,  with  its  cultus 
of  the  abstract  man,  more  especially  in 
its  bourgeois  developments,  Protestantism, 
Deism,  etc.,  is  the  most  fitting  form  of 
religion”  (“Capital,”  I.,  32;  Humboldt 
edition). 

Frederick  Engels,  the  co-founder  of  mod¬ 
em  Socialism:  “Now  religion  is  but  the 
fantastic  reflection  in  men’s  minds  of  the 
external  forces  which  dominate  their  every¬ 
day  e.xistence,  a  reflection  in  which  earthly 
forces  take  the  form  of  the  supernatural” 
(“Landmarks  of  Scientific  Socialism,”  pp. 
256,  257;  Chicago,  1907). 

August  Bebel,  whose  authority  is  second 
only  to  that  of  Marx  and  Engels:  “Religion 


is  the  transcendental  image  of  society  k 
any  given  period.  The  religion  of  sodetr 
changes  in  the  same  nunner  as  soaetr 
changes  and  as  its  development  increisQ, 
The  ruling  classes  seek  to  preserve  it  ui 
means  of  upholding  their  supremacy' 
(“Woman,”  p.  146;  San  Francisco,  1897), 

Joseph  Dietzgen,  also  associate  witi 
Marx,  and  perhaps  the  most  philosophiol 
writer  of  the  movement:  “Yet  Sodalmt 
and  Christianity  differ  from  each  other  as 
the  day  does  from  the  night.  .  .  . 
all  religion  is  servile,  but  Christianity  is  tk 
most  servile  of  the  servile”  (“Philosophical 
Essays,”  p.  122;  Chicago,  19^). 

Paul  Lafargue,  son-in-law  of  Man,  aod 
leading  thinker  of  the  Socialist  movemot 
in  France:  “The  victory  of  the  proletamt 
will  deliver  humanity  from  the  nightman 
of  religion”  {International  Socialist  Ri- 
view,  Nov.  1903,  p.  293). 

Emile  Vandervelde,  the  ablest  of  tk 
Belgian  Socialists:  “For  the  Rcxoaii 
Church  religion  b  not  merely  a  metaphysicai 
dcKtrine,  but  a  political  and  social  do^ 
whose  dominant  ideas  are  diametrically  op¬ 
posed  to  the  Socialist  ideas”  {Le  Moutmai 
Socialiste,  No.  113,  p.  201). 

Enrico  Ferri,  perhaps  the  most  leamtd 
and  widely  read  of  the  Italian  Socialists; 
“Socialbm  knows  and  foresees  that  religious 
beliefs  .  .  .  are  destined  to  perish  by  atro¬ 
phy  with  the  extension  of  even  elementary 
scientific  culture”  (“Socialism  and  Modem 
Science,”  p.  63;  Chicago,  1909). 

Robert  Blatchford,  who  has  been  mote 
widely  read  than  any  other  English  Sodal- 
bt:  “The  greatest  curse  of  humanity  is 
ignorance.  Religion,  being  based  on  find 
authority,  b  naturally  opposed  to  knowl¬ 
edge”  (“God  and  My  Neighbor,”  p.  ipSi 
Chicago,  1904). 

CHRISTIANITY  AND  SOCIALISM  WIU 
NOT  MIX 

Belford  Bax,  also  an  Englishman,  who  has 
written  on  religion  and  ethics  from  the 
viewpoint  of  Marxbn  Socialism:  “Lastly, 
one  word  on  that  singular  hybrid,  tk 
Christian  Socialist.  .  .  .  The  association « 
Chrbtianism  with  any  form  of  Socialism  b 
a  mystery,  rivaling  the  mysterious  combina¬ 
tion  of  ethical  and  other  contradictions  in 
the  Christian  divinity  itself”  (“Ethics  of 
Socialbm,”  p.  52). 

George  D.  Herron,  at  one  time  a  Congre 
gationalbt  minbter :  “The  church  of  to-day 
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jpUD(ls  the  lowest  note  in  human  life.  It  is 
tlie  most  degrading  of  all  our  institutions, 
^  the  most  brutalizing  in  its  effects  on  the 
(jomon  life.  For  Socialism  to  use  it,  to 
Btke  terms  with 
it,  or  let  it  make 
mpoaches  to  the 
Scialist  moye- 
^t.isforSocial- 
m  to  Uke  Judas 
to  its  bosom” 

(Tke  Worker, 
lijrch  30,  1902). 

John  Spargo, 

Bkewise  a  former 
Protestant  cler 


house  in  America,  C.  H.  Kerr  &  Co.,  in  the 
pamphlet,  “What  to  Read  on  Socialism” 
(Chicago,  1911);  and  the  books  recom¬ 
mended  in  Socialist  meetings,  and  by  So¬ 
cialist  writers,  lec- 


The  evidence  that  the  Socialist 
movement  is  unfriendly,  if  not  ac¬ 
tively  hostile,  to  religion,  and  that 
the  Socialist  philosophy  is  incom¬ 
patible  with  religious  convictions, 
is  overwhelming. 


gyipan,  the  author  of  more  Socialist  pro¬ 
ductions  than  any  other  man  in  the  United 
Sates:  “The  ethics  of  Christianity,  like 
its  practises,  are  characterized  by  a  mon¬ 
strous  disregard  of  the  common  life.  Chris- 
tanity  and  tyranny  have  for  ages  been 
finely  allied.  The  ethical  teaching  of  Jesus 
even  was  not  Socialism;  even  His  pure  spirit 
y  no  clear  concept  of  that  great  common- 
fife  standard  which  the  race  was  destined  to 
reach  through  centuries  of  struggle  and 
pain”  (Editorial  in  The  Comrade,  May, 

1903)- 

William  English  Walling,  a  very  able 
American  Socialist  author:  “We  may 
tfghtly  paraphrase  Betel’s  statement  above 
given,  and  say  that  the  majority  of  Social¬ 
ists  are  firmly  convinced  that  Socialism  and 
modem  science  must  finally  lead  to  a  state 
of  society  where  there  will  be  no  room  what¬ 
ever  for  religion  in  any  form”  (“The 
Larger  Aspects  of  Socialism,”  p.  381 ;  N.  Y., 
1913).  Moreover,  Mr.  Walling  declares  in 
the  same  paragraph  that  the  bverwhelming 
majority  of  S^ialists  believe  that  religion 
till  disappiear  without  any  violent  attack, 
and  are  working  to  “hasten  that  day.” 


turers,  and  lecture 
bureaus. 

The  promi¬ 
nence  of  anti-re¬ 
ligious  statements 
and  theories  in 
Socialist  books 
naturally  varies 
according  to 'the 
class  of  readers  for 
which  they  are 


the  standard  books  of  socialism 


Now,  the  leaders  just  cited,  and  others 
who  take  the  same  attitude  toward  religion, 
are  the  makers  of  Socialist  literature.  They 
have  written  books  which  are  everywhere 
Cognized  as  authoritative,  which  are  read 
hy  the  more  intelligent  Socialists,  and 
^uch  through  newspajjers,  magazines,  and 
JPwches  filter  down  to  the  rank  and 
file. 

C^ult,  for  example,  the  list  of  works  ad- 
^'“fised  by  the  chief  Socialist  publishing 


primarily  intended.  In  popular  works  like 
those  of  John  Spargo,  the  shock  to  the  relig¬ 
ious  believer  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  In 
the  more  scientific  and  fundamental  treat¬ 
ises,  such  as  those  of  Marx,  Engels,  Bebel, 
and  Lafargue,  the  irreUgious  implications  of 
Socialist  doctrine  are  presented  in  all  their 
repulsiveness.  Speaking  siunmarily,  we  are 
justified  in  saying  that  practically  all  stand¬ 
ard  Socialist  books  contain,  explicitly  or 
implicitly,  some  quantity  of  irreligious  ma¬ 
terialism;  that  the  most  authoritative  and 
systematic  of  them  (mostly  from  the  Ger¬ 
man)  are  saturated  with  it;  and  that  the 
average  religious  believer  who  reads  sym¬ 
pathetically  many  of  these  books,  is  in  im¬ 
minent  danger  of  either  losing  his  faith  or 
perverting  it  into  something  quite  “imdog- 
matic”  and  meaningless. 


SOCIALIST  PERIODICALS  AND 
SPEECHES 


“Unless  it  retires  to  one  of  the  poles  of 
the  earth,  ecclesiastical  hierarchy,  like  all 
other  despotism,  will  soon  be  crowded  off 
the  earth”  {The  International  Socialist  Re¬ 
view,  August,  1912,  p.  118). 

“For  us,  we  fear  the  enmity  of  the 
Church  less  than  its  friendship,  and  this  we 
should  say  equally  of  any  other  church, 
or  any  other  organization  accepting  the  cap¬ 
italist  ideal”  {The  Worker,  May  i,  1902). 

“The  very  word  Socialism  embodies  an 
ethical  concept  infinitely  higher  than  any¬ 
thing  that  organized  religion  has  ever 
known.  Nothing  could  well  be  more  dan¬ 
gerous  than  the  no  doubt  well-meant  at¬ 
tempts  to  prove  Socialism  true  by  an 
appeal  to  religion”  {The  Comrade,  April, 
1902). 

“To  be  sure,  scientific  Socialism  has  certain 
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aspects  with  which  the  Church  must  of 
necessity  disagree”  {The  Call,  Jan.  5,  1910). 

“It  is  characteristic  of  the  Roman  Church 
that  it  keeps  the  masses  in  ignorance  and 
bigotry,  and  thus  in  submission  to  the  ruling 
class”  {The  Social  Democratic  Herald,  Au¬ 
gust  12, 1912). 

Practically  all  Socialist  magazines  and 
newspapers  publish  something  of  this  sort 
occasionally.  The  more  popular  periodicals 
contain  less  of  it  than  those  which  are  de¬ 
signed  for  the  educated  and  for  f>ersons  con¬ 
firmed  in  the  Socialist  faith.  Witness  the 
difference  in  this  respect  between  the  Ap¬ 
peal  to  Reason  and  the  International  Socialist 
Review.  Moreover,  the  newspapers  present 
anti-religious  doctrine  in  a  more  indirect 
and  diluted  form  than  the  books.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  spirit  of  all  of  them  b  quite 
other  than  the  spirit  of  religion. 

The  oratorical  expressions  of  the  Socialist 
movement  seem  to  be  irreligious  in  about 
the  same  degree  as  the  newspapers.  During 
political  campaigns  the  party  speakers  re¬ 
frain,  as  a  rule,  from  utterances  which  are 
specifically  offensive  to  religious  persons. 
At  other  times  statements  of  this  character 
are  fairly  frequent,  both  from  the  “soap¬ 
box”  and  from  the  lecture  platform. 

THE  IRRELIOION  OP  THE  AVERAGE 
SOCIALIST 

The  great  majority  of  Socialists  seem  to 
be  either  unfriendly  to  religion,  or  at  least 
to  have  severed  their  connection  with  the 
church  and  the  synagogue.  While  this 
statement  is  from  the  nature  of  the  case 
incapable  of  mathematical  demonstration, 
it  is  so  well  establbhed  by  universal  observa¬ 
tion  that  no  Sodalist  seriously  attempts  to 
call  it  in  question.  So  far  as  Catholics  are 
concerned,  I  am  certain  that  only  an  insig¬ 
nificant  fraction  of  those  who  become  iden¬ 
tified  with  the  Socialist  movement  remain 
loyal  sons  of  the  Church.  Except  in  an  in¬ 
finitesimal  number  of  cases,  they  can  not 
truthfully  assert  that  they  have  been 
“driven  out  of  the  Church  by  the  priest.” 
They  have  been  driven  out,  or  drawn  out,  by 
the  irreligious  teaching  and  influences  per¬ 
vading  the  movement.  In  America,  as  in 
Europe,  the  normal  result  of  Catholic  affilia¬ 
tion  with  Socialism  is  that  noted  by  the 
editor  of  Justice  (London,  Sept.  30,  1909) : 
“Roman  Catholics,  I  gladly  recognize,  have 
become  very  good  S^ialists,  but  only  on 
condition  of  booming  very  bad  Catholics.” 


It  is  occasionally  asserted  by  Socialists  I 
that  the  irreligious  utterances  of  the  mo\T- 
ment  should  not  be  charged  against  tht  P 
Socialist  organization,  any  more  than  smu- 
lar  expressions  from  prominent  Democrats 
and  Republicans  shoiild  be  set  down  to  the 
discredit  of  their  respective  political  parties. 

But  the  cases  are  not  parallel.  In  the 
first  place,  there  is  a  very  great  differenced! 
proportion.  Only  a  small  minority  of  the 
distinguished  members  of  the  old  parties 
are  avowed  atheists  or  agnostics,  while 
practically  all  the  leaders  of  Socialism  must 
be  so  classified.  James  Leatham,  a  well- 
known  English  Socialist,  writes: 

“At  the  present  moment  I  can  not 
member  a  single  instance  of  a  person  who  is 
at  one  and  the  same  time  a  really  earnest 
and  intelligent  Socialist  and  an  orthodoi 
Christian.  .  .  .  Marx,  Lassalle,  and  En¬ 
gels  among  the  earlier  Socialists;  Morris, 
Bax,  Hyndman,  Guesde,  and  Bebel  among 
present-day  Socialists — are  all  more  or 
less  avowed  atheists;  and  what  is  true  of  the 
more  notable  men  of  the  party  is  almost 
equally  true  of  the  rank  and  file  the  world 
over”  (“Socialism  and  Character,”  pp.  2,3; 
London,  1897). 

This  statement  is  substantially  applicable 
to  the  United  States. 

•  In  the  second  place,  the  Socialist  leaders 
deliberately  connect  their  irreligion  with 
their  Socialism,  and  propagate  it  in  books 
and  periodicals  which  are  primarily  intend¬ 
ed  for  the  discussion  of  Socialism.  Their 
agnosticism  and  their  Socialism  go  hand  in 
hand. 

IRRELIGION  IN  THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL¬ 
IST  MOVEMENT 

We  are  sometimes  told  that  Socialism  in 
the  United  States  shows  very  little  of  that 
antagonism  to  religion  which  prevails  on 
the  Continent.  This  is  a  mistake.  Both 
the  leaders  and  the  literature  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  movement  are  in  harmony  with  tte 
International  Socialist  jx)sition  on  tte 
subject.  Whatever  minor  differences  e^ 
are  of  method,  not  of  substance  or  spirit 
The  op]X)sition  of  American  members  of 
the  party  to  religion  is  apparently  less  out¬ 
spoken,  less  crude,  and  less  direct  than  that 
of  their  European  comrades;  but  it  is  ni< 
less  positive,  insidious,  and  menacing.  A 
striking  and  conclusive  proof  of  this  vie* 
is  found  in  the  latest  book  of  Professor 
Rauschenbusch. 
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5peaking  of  American  conditions,  he  de- 
men  who  draw  their  “democracy 
jnd  moral  order  from  Jesus”  have  difficulty 
jo  co<^)erating  with  party  Socialism.  In 
Socialist  meetings  they  “find  an  almost 
noivcrsal  attitude  of  suspicion  and  dis¬ 
like  against  the 
Church,  which 
often  rises  to 
downright  hate 
and  bitterness, 
and  expands  to 
general  antago¬ 
nism  against  re¬ 
ligion  it^f.  The 
materialistic  philosophy  of  history,  as  the 
average  Socialist  expounds  it,  emphasizes 
the  economic  and  material  factors  of  life 
so  exclusively  that  the  spiritual  elements 
of  humanity  seem  as  unimportant  as  the 
coloring  of  a  flower  or  the  bloom  on  the 
grape.  In  large  parts  of  the  party  liter¬ 
ature  the  social  and  economic  teachings  of 
Socialism  are  woven  through  with  a  web 
of  materialistic  philosophy,  which  is  part 
of  ‘Scientific  Socialism.’  The  party  plat¬ 
form  declares  religion  to  be  a  private  mat¬ 
ter,  but  that  declaration  of  neutrality  does 
not  exclude  persistent  attacks  on  religion 
by  (^dal  exponents  of  the  party”  (“Chris¬ 
tianizing*  the  Social  Order,”  pp.  397,  398; 
N.  Y.,  1912). 

Such  is  the  experience  and  observation 
of  a  man  who  desires  economic  Socialism, 
and  the  reconciliation  of  the  Socialist  move¬ 
ment  with  religion,  and  whose  conception 
(rf  the  Christian  Church  would  enable  him 
to  make  very  liberal  concessions  of  religious 
tenets  in  order  that  these  ends  might  be 
attained.  If  his  religious  sentiments  are 
shocked  by  the  spirit  of  the  Socialist  move¬ 
ment  in  the  United  States,  it  is  certain  that 
no  orthodox  Christian,  surely  no  genuine 
Catholic,  could  feel  at  home  there. 

economic  determinism  mainly  to 

BLAME 

The  ejqjlanation  offered  by  John  Spargo 
of  tl^  constant  association  of  Socialism  with 
irr^gion  is  not  at  all  adequate  (“The 
Spintual  Significance  of  Modem  Socialism,” 
PP- 95. 96)-  While  the  founders  of  Modern 
Sooulism  did  attempt  to  erect  it  upon  the 
^®»chings  of  science,  which  in  their  time  was 
fWosed  to  be  atheistic,  this  fact  does  not 
account  for  the  irreligious  attitude  of 
the  Socialist  leaders  of  to-day,  when  genu¬ 


ine  science  no  longer  puts  itself  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  religion. 

Not  science  but  economic  determinism 
must  shoulder  the  greater  part  of  the  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Thousands  and  thousands  of 
men  who  have  been  drawn  into  the  Socialist 
movement  by  its 
economic  pro¬ 
posals  sooner  or 
later  have  found 
that  their  relig¬ 
ious  faith  was  in¬ 
compatible  with 
a  theory  which 
reduces  all  social 
forces  and  changes  ultimately  to  economic 
and  material  causes,  leaving  no  place  in 
the  universe  for  the  original  and  indepen¬ 
dent  action  of  spiritual  forces,  or  for  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  that  distinct  entity  called  a 
spiritual  soul.  The  Socialist  newspaper,  the 
New  York  Call,  stated  the  situation  exactly 
when  it  said:  “The  theory  of  economic 
determinism  alone,  if  thoroughly  grasp)ed, 
leaves  no  room  for  a  belief  in  the  super¬ 
natural”  (March  2,  1911). 

The  materialistic  view  of  the  universe 
and  of  life  which  is  implicit  in  this  theory 
has  not  remained  merely  implicit.  It  has 
been  made  quite  explicit  by  the  leaders  and 
scholars  of  the  Socialist  movement.  They 
have  applied  it  specifically  to  the  phenome¬ 
non  of  religion.  They  have  expressly  de¬ 
clared  that  religion  is  a  product  of  economic 
conditions,  that  it  changes  with  the  changes 
in  these  conditions,  and  that  the  present 
forms  of  religion  will  disappear  with  the 
disapj)earance  of  the  existing  economic  sys¬ 
tem.  Kautsky,  Labriola,  and  Engels  have 
given  considerable  attention  to  this  phase 
of  economic  determinism. 

According  to  Kautsky,  Christianity  arose 
as  a  movement  for  social  reform  among  the 
slaves  and  the  proletariat,  but  in  response 
to  changes  in  economic  and  political  condi¬ 
tions  became  a  bulwark  of  the  capitalist 
class  {“Der  Ur  sprung  des  Christentums," 
pp.  481,  sq.;  Stuttgart,  1910).  Engels  tries 
to  show  that  medieval  Catholicism  was  but 
the  religious  reflex  of  feudalism ;  that  Luther¬ 
anism  arose  when  feudalism  fell;  that  Cal¬ 
vinism  was  the  outgrowth  of  republican 
ideas  in  Switzerland,  Holland,  and  Scotland; 
and  that  freethinking  responded  to  the  eco- 
nomico-political  conditions  in  France  on  the 
eve  of  the  Revolution  (Feuerbach:  “The 
Roots  of  Socialist  Philosophy,”  pp.  1 21-124). 


In  the  view  of  the  Marxian  Social¬ 
ist,  Christianity  will  go  out  of  ex¬ 
istence  with  the  downfall  of  Cap¬ 
italism  and  private  property. 
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Finally,  Christianity  will  go  out  of  exist¬ 
ence  with  the  downfall  of  Capitalism  and 
private  property.  “If  our  juridical,  philo¬ 
sophical,  and  religious  ideas  are  the  more 
or  less  remote  offshoots  of  the  economical 
relations  prevailing  in  a  given  society,  such 
ideas  can  not,  in  the  long  run,  withstand  the 
effects  of  a  complete  change  in  these  rela¬ 
tions”  (“Socialism:  Utopian  and  Scien¬ 
tific,”  Introduction,  p.  xxxvii). 

How  could  a  movement  whose  literature 
is  permeated  by  such  explanations  of,  and 
such  an  attitude  toward,  religion  be  other¬ 
wise  than  irreligious? 

AN  INVITATION  AND  A  CHALLENGE 

If  there  be  any  intelligent  student  of 
Socialism  who  honestly  thinks  that  it  is 
merely  an  economic  theory,  or  who  hopes 
that  the  Socialist  State  is  likely  to  be  insti¬ 
tuted  and  maintained  in  conformity  with  the 
traditional  principles  of  religion  and  morals, 
he  will  be  constrained  to  accept  the  following 
suggestions  as  entirely  reasonable  from  the 
viewfKjint  of  the  Christian  and  the  Theist: 

Let  Socialists  eliminate  from  their  p)ostu- 
lates,  principles,  and  prop>aganda  every  ele¬ 
ment  which  is  contrary  to  the  traditional 
teaching  on  morals  and  religion.  This  will 
mean  repudiation  of  the  theory  of  economic 
determinism  in  so  far  as  the  theory  implies 
materialism  in  philosophy,  relativity  in 
ethics,  and  in  religion  agnosticism. 

4t  will  mean  that  they  will  no  longer  de¬ 
fend  confiscation  and  “love-unions,”  nor 
make  the  working  class  and  the  S^ialist 
State  the  supreme  standard  of  morality,  nor 
teach  that  the  principles  of  morality  are 
essentially  variable. 

It  will  mean  the  rejection  of  their  antag¬ 


onism  toward  religion,  and  of  their  atteimits 
to  e^lain  the  origin  and  development  o( 
religion  on  social  and  economic  grouiKls. 

It  will  mean  that  capitalists  whose  prop, 
erty  is  to  be  taken  by  the  Socialist  State  w 
to  receive  full  compensation,  and  that  no 
industry  which  is  not  a  natural  monopoly  j 
to  be  operated  by  the  Stdte  until  experiena 
has  proved  that  the  latter  is  more  efficient 
than  private  enterprise. 

How  can  Socialists  accomplish  this  task 
of  elimination,  expurgation,  and  purifia- 
tion?  By  a  meth^  that  is  elementary  in 
its  simplicity.  Let  the  Socialist  party  in 
national  convention  formally  repudiate  all 
the  printed  works  which  contain  tMctijnj 
contrary  to  the  doctrines  and  proposals 
advocated  in  the  last  paragraph;  or,  let  it 
appoint  a  committee  charged  with  the  duty 
of  relentlessly  expurgating  from  the  ap 
proved  books  and  pamphlets  everythii^ 
but  the  economic  arguments  and  proposal 
of  Socialism.  Let  the  convention  solemnly 
condemn  beforehand  all  jieriodicals,  writers, 
and  speakers  who  refuse  to  conform  to  thr 
new  policy;  and  let  it  commit  the  party  to 
a  program  of  “socialization”  by  a  gradual 
process,  through  the  method  of  competitka 
in  all  competitive  industries,  and  with  full 
compensation  to  all  capitalists  whose  prop¬ 
erty  is  taken  over  by  the  Socialist  State. 

Only  through  formal  action  of  this  kind 
can  the  Socialist  movement  purge  itself  of 
responsibility  for  anti-religious  and  immoral 
teaching,  or  become  a  purely  economk  or¬ 
ganization  and  agency.  When  this  has 
been  done,  and  the  new  policy  in  good  faith 
enforced,  religious  opjxssition  to  Socialism 
will  probably  cease.  Until  it  has  beet 
done,  no  such  result  can  be  expected  by  smy 
intelligent  man  who  is  honest  in  his  thmking. 


SOCIALISM  AND  RELIGION 

BY  MORRIS  HILLQUIT 


Dr.  RYAN  in  substance  charges  the 
Socialist  movement  with  irreconcil¬ 
able  hostility  to  all  forms  of  religion 
and  maintains  that  a  Socialist  order  of 
society  would  be  incompatible  with  the 
observance  of  true  religious  practises. 

To  what  extent,  if  any,  can  the  charge  be 
sustained? 

At  the  outset  it  can  not  be  too  strongly 
emphasized  that  the  organized  Socialist 


movement  as  such  is  not  hostile  to  rehgkwi. 
Nor  b  it  friendly  to  it.  It  is  entirely  neutral 
in  all  matters  of  religious  belief. 

“Religion  is  a  private  matter,”  proclaims 
the  “Erfurt  Program,”  adopted  by  the 
man  Social  Democracy  in  1891,  and  the 
Socialist  Party  of  the  United  States  as  late 
as  1908  made  the  still  more  specific  declara¬ 
tion:  “The  Socialist  Party  represents  pn- 
marily  an  economic  and  political  movement. 
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It  is  not  concerned  with  matters  of  religious 

That  these  party  declarations  mean  pre- 
Qseiy  what  they  say  appears  abundantly 
from  the  testimony  of  the  most  authoritative 
spokesmen  of  the  Socialist  movement. 

SOCIALIST  TOLERANCE  TOWARD  RE¬ 
LIGIOUS  BELIEFS 

Dr.  Anton  Pannekoek,  an  influential  and 
accepted  modem  writer  on  Socialism,  states 
the  proposition  most  tersely  and  cogently 
when  he  observes: 

"We  Socialists  consider  religion  as  a  pri¬ 
vate  concern  of  each  individual,  and  we  de¬ 
mand  that  the  state  shall  take  the  same 
position.  This  demand  proves  clearly  that 
the  assertion  of  the  clergy  that  we  wish  to 
abolish  religion  is  simply  a  deception  and 
slander.  The  platform  plank — Religion  is  a 
private  matter — clearly  expresses  that  fun¬ 
damental  character  of  our  movement  by 
which  it  may  be  distinguished  from  all 
earlier  revolutionary  mass  movements.  We 
do  not  inquire  into  personal  views;  we  do 
not  danand  any  profession  of  faith;  we 
insist  only  on  cooperation  in  our  practical 
aims.  Our  aim  is  a  definite,  material 
IraMsformation  of  society,  a  different  regula- 
Am  of  labor,  the  substitution  of  the  Social¬ 
ist  mode  of  production  for  the  capitalist 
system.  Nothing  else.  Anybody  who  wants 
to  cooperate  with  us  for  the  attainment 
of  this  aim  is  welcome  as  a  comrade-in- 
arms,  regardless  of  his  philosophic,  religious, 
or  other  personal  views.  Our  aims  bear  no 
relation  to  religion — they  move  in  entirely 
different  spheres”  (“Die  fibschafifung  des 
Eigentums,  des  Staates  und  der  Religion"), 

Wilhelm  Liebknecht  eluddates  the  party 
^laration  of  neutrality  in  the  following 
instructive  language: 

“Socialism  as  such  has  absolutely  nothing 
to  do  with  religion.  Every  man  has  the 
right  to  think  and  believe  what  he  will,  and 
no  man  has  the  right  to  molest  another  in 
his  thoughts  or  beliefs  or  to  place  him  at  a 
dis^vantage  on  their  account.  *  *  ♦ 
Opinions  and  beliefs  must  be  free.  We,  as 
Socialists,  must  respect  them,  and  those 
S^lkts  who  respect  the  sincerity  of  the 
hdiefs  of  their  fellow  men  will  also  avoid 
scoffing  at  them.” 

The  absolute  tolerance  of  the  Sodalist 
jnovement  toward  all  religious  beliefs  makes 
jt  possible  for  many  of  its  adherents  to  com¬ 
bine  deep  religious  convictions  and  even 


devout  Church  practises  with  whole-hearted 
participation  in  the  practical  struggles  of 
Socialism.  “One  may  well  be  a  good  Chris¬ 
tian,  and  still  feel  the  warmest  sympathy 
for  the  class-struggle  of  the  proletariat,” 
attests  Karl  Kautsky,  the  foremost  living 
exponent  of  Marxian  Socialism.  And  he 
adds:  “The  organization  of  the  militant 
working  class,  the  Socialist  party,  has  not  the 
slightest  ground  to  reject  such  elements,  if 
they  are  able  and  willing  to  fight  the  class- 
stru^le  in  our  way”  {"Die  Sozialdemo- 
kratie  und  die  Katholische  Kirche”). 

But  these  explicit  statements  do  not  satis¬ 
fy  Dr.  Ryan.  Following  the  example  of 
most  derical  opponents  of  Socialism,  he 
goes  “behind  the  record,”  and  seeks  to 
palliate  the  force  of  the  unambiguous  Social¬ 
ist  declarations  by  ingenious  interpretations 
and  arguments.  He  contends  that  the  ac¬ 
cepted  Socialist  philosophy,,  and  particu¬ 
larly  the  Marxian  doctrine  of  economic  de¬ 
terminism,  are  inherently  incompatible  with 
religious  beliefs,  and  that  a  large  majority 
of  Socialists  are  agnostics  or  athebts. 

THE  INDIRECT  BEARING  OF  SOCIALISM 
ON  RELIGION 

These  conclusions  are  based  on  apriorbtic 
reasoning,  unverifiable  general  observa¬ 
tions,  alleged  but  unrecorded  speeches,  and 
fragmentary  utterances  of  Socialbt  writers. 
They  are  rendered  plausible  by  a  somewhat 
indiscriminate  use  of  terms. 

Throughout  the  discussion  my  opponent 
employs  the  expressions  Religion,  Christi¬ 
anity,  and  Church  interchangeably  and 
without  any  attempt  to  define  or  differenti- 
ate'them.  But  such  a  differentiation  is  very 
essential  for  a  fair  and  just  statement  of  the 
Socialist  attitude. 

Probably  no  other  word  in  our  language 
is  so  vague  and  elastic  as  Religion.  In  the 
attempted  definitions  of  the  term  the  most 
authoritative  dictionaries  and  standard  the¬ 
ological  works  present  an  almost  hopeless 
confusion  of  ideas,  through  which,  however, 
two  main  conceptions  may  be  roughly  dis¬ 
tinguished.  The  first,  which  we  shall  desig¬ 
nate  as  the  idealistic  or  philosophic  concep¬ 
tion,  defines  religion  as  any  belief  in  a 
universal  and  superhuman  force;  any  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  a  great  ethical  principle,  and 
even  any  faith  in  a  high  social  ideal. 

The  second  or  dogmatic  school  of  theology 
is  much  more  concrete  in  its  conceptions 
and  defines  religion  as  the  belief  in  and 
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ritualistic  worship  of  a  personal  God,  as 
the  conscious  and  intelligent  creator  of  the 
universe  and  the  deliberate  guide  and  judge 
of  our  individual  actions  and  destinies. 

The  term  Christianity  is  somewhat  less 
vague  than  Religion,  but  like  the  latter  it 
also  stands  for  two  widely  different  mean¬ 
ings.  As  a  general  belief  in  the  moral  doc¬ 
trines  and  practises  of  Jesus,  Christianity  is 
a  branch  of  what  we  have  designated  as 
idealistic  religion;  but  as  a  literal  belief  in 
the  rigid  body  of  Church  doctrines  attaching 
to  the  term  it  is  but  a  particular  form  of 
“dogmatic”  religion,  one  of  its  many  other 
similar  forms,  past  and  present. 

The  term  Church  is  not  synonymous  with 
either  Religion  or  Christianity.  It  is  a  con¬ 
crete  and  material  institution  with  an  or¬ 
ganization,  history,  and  policy  of  its  own, 
and  must  be  judged  by  different  standards 
than  either  region  or  Christianity. 

SOCIALIST  PHILOSOPHY  IS  NOT  ANTI- 
RELIGIOUS 

There  is  obviously  no  antagonism  or  in¬ 
consistency  between  the  Socialist  philoso¬ 
phy  and  the  various  ethical  and  philosophic 
systems  which  we  have  designated  as  ideal¬ 
istic  religions.  In  fact.  Socialism  has  itself 
often  been  called  a  religion  in  that  sense. 
But  even  the  rigid  Catholic  conception  of 
religion  does  not  always  seem  to  be  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  doctrine  of  Marxian  So¬ 
cialism,  including 
the  much-malign¬ 
ed  theory  of  eco¬ 
nomic  determin¬ 
ism. 

One  of  the  best 
works  in  English 
in  defense  of  the 
economic  inter¬ 
pretation  of  his¬ 
tory  comes  from 
the  pen  of  a  prominent  and  orthodox  Cath¬ 
olic  priest.  This  scholarly  book  is  entitled 
“History  of  Economics,  or  Economics  as  a 
Factor  in  the  Making  of  History,”  and  its 
author  is  the  Reverend  J.  A.  Dewe,  late  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  the  Catholic  College  of  St.  Thomas 
in  St.  Paul.  It  is  published  by  Benziger 
Brothers,  “printers  to  the  Holy  Apostolic 
See,”  and  its  fly-leaf  bears  the  indispensable 
“Nihil  Ohstat”  of  the  Catholic  book  censor 
as  well  as  the  official  Imprimatur  of  Arch¬ 
bishop,  now  Cardinal,  John  M.  Farley. 

The  summary  of  the  author’s  economic 


and  historical  views,  contained  in  his  intro, 
duction,  reads  like  a  page  from  Frederid 
Engels.  “It  is  evident,”  says  the  Revertad 
Dewe,  “that  economics  must  have  an  almost 
unbounded  influence  on  human  conduct, 
both  public  and  private.  For  the  great  ma. 
jority  spend  the  greater  part  of  their  tiiif 
either  in  producing  or  distributing  weahi. 
and,  from  the  point  of  view  of  extension,  tie 
time  that  an  ordinary  man  has  to  employ  in 
earning  his  daily  bread  is  greater  than  that 
which  he  can  possibly  expend  in  PTpHdt 
acts  of  religion.  This  all-pervading  activity 
of  economics  is  still  more  apparent  in  tk 
state  or  commonwealth.  In  the  vdmit 
course  of  ancient  and  modem  history  then 
is  scarcely  any  single  important  political 
’event  that  has  not  been  caused,  eitha  4 
rectly  or  indirectly,  by  some  economic  influ¬ 
ence.  Religion  and  physical  causes  my 
also  have  been  present,  but  the  economic  /«• 
tor  seems  to  have  been  the  most  constant  ui 
the  most  pervasive.”  (The  italics  are  mint) 
Evidently  Professor  J.  A.  Dewe  disagree 
with  the  assertion  of  his  colleague  John  A 
Ryan  that  the  theory  of  economic  deter¬ 
minism  contradicts  the  belief  of  every  Chris¬ 
tian,  and,  what  is  particularly  interesting  to 
note.  Professor  Dewe’s  views  seem  to  haye 
the  official  sanction  of  the  Catholic  Church 
Still  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
majority  of  Socialists  find  it  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  reconcile  their  general  (Aik)- 
sophic  views  with 
the  doctrines  and 
practises  of  dog¬ 
matic  religious 
creeds.  In  that 
sense  my  oppo¬ 
nent  is  peAips 
justified  in  assert¬ 
ing  that  the  So¬ 
cialist  party  con¬ 
tains  a  larger 
proportion  of  “agnostics”  than  either  the 
Republican  or  the  Democratic  party. 

But  Dr.  Ryan  is  entirely  in  the  wrong 
when  he  points  to  the  Marxian  philosophy, 
and  particularly  to  the  theory  of  economic 
determinism,  as  the  specific  source  of  the 
non-orthodox  religious  view's  of  the  ave^ 
Socialist.  Orthodox  and  dogrnatic  rdigiom 
beliefs  and  formalistic  religious  praette 
are  as  inconsistent  with  any  other  sdentinc 
system  of  social  or  philosophic  thcr^t  as 
they  are  writh  Marxism,  and  the  “irrdig- 
ion”  of  the  Socialists  is  neither  greater  not 


Many  adherents  of  Socialism  com¬ 
bine  deep  relig^ious  convictions  and 
even  devout  Church  practises  with 
whole-hearted  participation  in  the 
practical  struggles  of  Socialism. 
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less  than  the  “irreligion”  of  the  average  en¬ 
lightened  person  who  has  been  trained  in 
the  ineth(^  of  contemp>oraneous  thought 
and  who  accepts  the  conclusions  of  modem 
science.  The  only 
reason  why  the 
type  of  the  “ag¬ 
nostic”  occurs 
in,ore  frequently 
in  the  Socialist 
movement  than 
in  the  ranks  of  the 
old  political  par¬ 
ties  is  that  the 
average  Socialist 
is  better  instructed  and  more  independent 
in  his  thinking  than  the  average  Republican 
or  Democratic  voter. 

Dr.  Ryan  assures  us  that  to-day  “genuine 
science  no  longer  puts  itself  in  opposition 
to  religion;”  but  unfortunately  he  fails  to 
qjedfy  the  sciences  which  he  considers 
“genuine,”  or  to  define  the  term  “religion” 
in  this  bold  sentence.  If  he  has  in  mind  the 
more  modem  and  rather  vague  idealistic 
conceptions  of  religion,  then  I  repeat  that 
Socialism  also  does  not  “put  itself  in  opposi¬ 
tion”  to  it;  but  if  he  refers  to  the  more  or¬ 
thodox  and  cmder  forms  of  religious  belief, 
I  know  of  no  pact  of  reconciliation  between 
them  and  modem  sciences. 

“Genuine”  modem  science  shows  no  in¬ 
clination  to  compromise  with  traditional 
dogmatic  theology,  and  the  conflict  between 
the  two  world-views  is  sharpest  where  the 
latter  exerts  its  strongest  sway.  Thus  Italy, 
Spain,  and  France,  the  strongholds  of  Ca¬ 
tholicism,  are  also  the  seats  of  the  most 
aggressive  and  militant  atheism.  The  So¬ 
cialist  movement  in  those  countries  likewise 
presents  a  much  larger  proportion  of  agnos¬ 
tics  than  it  does  in  the  United  States  and  in 
other  countries  of  modernized  liberal  creeds. 
In  this  it  merely  reflects  the  general  state 
of  the  enlightened  public  mind  in  precisely 
the  same  way  as  any  other  advanced  section 
of  the  population — no  more  and  no  less. 

SOCIALISM  AND  THE  CHURCH 

The  attitude  of  the  average  individual 
Socialist  toward  Religion  and  Christianity 
niay  thus  be  said  to  be  identical  with  the 
attitude  of  the  average  non-Socialist  of 
similar  state  of  general  enlightemnent. 
What  are  his  relations  to  the  Church  as 
an  organization  distinct  from  the  general 


institutions  of  Religion  or  Christianity? 

As  a  rule,  these  relations  must  be  admitted 
to  be  rather  strained,  and  I  believe  Dr. 
Ryan’s  observation  that  the  majority  of 
Socialists  “peem 
to  have  severed 
their  connection 
with  the  Church” 
contains  a  large 
element  of  tmth. 
Not  alone  the  So¬ 
cialist  movement 
but  organized 
labor  all  over  the_ 
world  seems  to 
develop  an  ever-growing  sentiment  of  dis¬ 
trust  and  suspicion  toward  the  Church. 
And  the  responsibility  for  that  attitude  rests 
entirely  with  the  Church,  and  particularly 
with  its  social  and  economic  attitude  and 
activities. 

For  the  Church  has  undergone  very  radi¬ 
cal  changes  within  the  nineteen  centuries 
since  its  original  foundation.  Bom  as  a  re¬ 
volt  of  the  lowly  and  disinherited  against 
the  oppression  of  the  rich  and  powerful 
of  the  world,  for  several  centuries  it  re¬ 
mained  the  true  and  class-conscious  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  proletariat  for  their  mutual 
economic  protection  and  social  salvation. 
The  primitive  Christian  community  at 
Jerusalem  was,  in  the  testimony  of  St. 
Luke,  a  purely  communistic  institution,  in 
which  all  members  “who  were  possessed  of 
land  or  houses  sold  them,  and  brought  the 
price  of  the  things  that  were  sold,  and  laid 
them  down  at  the  apwstles’  feet;  and  dis- 
.  tribution  was  made  to  every  man  according 
as  he  had  need”! 

Throughout  the  first  centuries  of  our  era 
the  fathers  of  the  Church,  following  the 
example  of  their  Master,  condemned  the 
wealthy  as  “robbers  of  the  poor”  and  cham¬ 
pioned  the  right  of  all  human  beings  to  the 
earth  and  the  fruits  thereof.  It  was  owing 
to  this  proletarian  and  revolutionary  char¬ 
acter  of  the  primitive  Christian  Church  that 
it  grew  and  expanded  into  a  world-power, 
and  when  it  had  attained  that  power,  it  fell. 
The  Christian  Church  never  had  a  concrete 
social  and  economic  program.  Its  teachings 
were  purely  abstract,  purely  ethical.  Its 
sole  social  significance  lay  in  its  negative 
expression  of  revolt;  and  when  the  shrewd 
ruling  classes  of  the  Roman  Empire,  under 
Constantine,  turned  persecution  into  favor, 
and  elevated  Christianity  to  the  dignity  of  a 


The  ^'irreligion**  of  the  Socialists 
is  neither  greater  nor  less  than  the 
"irreligion**  of  the  average  enlight¬ 
ened  person  who  accepts  the  con¬ 
clusions  of  modem  science. 
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state  and  court  religion,  they  drew  the  fangs 
from  the  dangerous  movement.  The  mean¬ 
ingless  form  was  preserved,  but  the  living 
substance  was  destroyed. 

Official  Christianity  was  reduced  to  a  set 
of  formalistic  practises  and  deprived  of  its 
great  social  significance.  And  the  Church 
as  the  materisd  representative  of  dominant 
Christianity  became  itself  a  dominant  and 
oppressing  social  and  economic  organiza¬ 
tion.  In  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Ages  the  social 
position  of  the 
clergy  is  quite 
akin  to  that  of  the 
nobility.  It  is  an 
exploiting  class. 

It  owns  lands  and 
costly  edifices  and 
imtold  treasures. 

It  employs  labor¬ 
ers  and  armies  and  taxes  the  people.  It  vies 
with  kings  and  princes  for  temporal  power 
and  often  outdoes  them  in  worldly  splendor. 
Of  the  spirit  and  traditions  of  its  early  teach¬ 
ing  and  practises  remains  nothing  but  the 
diy  skeleton  of  formal  almsgiving. 

In  modem  times  the  Church  has  been 
shorn  of  much  of  its  temporal  power,  but  it 
has  remained  the  steadfast  ^y  and  the 
loyal  apologist  of  the  classes  in  power,  and 
the  determined  foe  of  the  common  people. 
Every  form  of  political  tyranny  and  social 
and  economic  oppression  has  invariably  had 
its  spiritual  support  and  pastoral  blessing. 
Every  effort  of  the  downtrodden  to  lift  their 
heads  has  infallibly  met  with  its  stem  re¬ 
buke.  Serfdom  and  slavery  were  sanctioned 
by  the  Church  as  God-ordained  institutions. 
The  bmtal  and  rapacious  feudal  lord  was 
acclaimed  by  it  as  the  “soldier  of  Christ,” 
and  the  autocratic  tyrant  as  the  “anoint^ 
of  God.”  The  struggles  of  the  nations  for 
political  liberty  in  the  eighteenth  century 
and  the  American  anti-slavery  movement  in 
the  earlier  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
were  combated  by  the  Church  as  wicked,  and 
so,  on  the  whole,  are  the  modem  stmggles  of 
the  workers  for  economic  justice. 

The  Chvirch  can  be  reli^  on  to  take  the 
employer’s  side  in  every  important  labor 
stmggle.  It  counsels  “Christian”  resigna¬ 
tion  and  preaches  to  the  exploited  workers 
the  paralyzing  and  immoral  gospel  of  ser¬ 
vile  submission.  It  hates  and  execrates  all 
revolts  against  the  ruling  classes,  and  that  is 
the  true  reason  for  its  embittered  war  against 


Socialism,  the  most  radical  and  potent  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  modem  working-class  revolt. 

It  is  not  tme  that  the  strenuous  anti- 
Sodalist  agitation  of  the  Catholic  Church 
was  inspir^  by  the  allied  “immorality” 
or'  “irreligion”  of  the  movement.  The 
Catholic  Church  remains  indifferent  and 
inactive  in  the  face  of  the  most  shocking 
spread  of  prostitution,  white  slavery,  and  all 
forms  of  moral  degeneracy,  as  well  as  to  the 
rankest  manifes¬ 
tations  of  athe¬ 
ism,  so  long  as 
they  do  not  en¬ 
danger  the  mate¬ 
rial  power  of  the 
dominant  classes. 
The  Catholic 
Church  cares 
little  for  morality 
per  se.  Its  active 
and  aggressive  attacks  are  always  directed 
against  h’berating  movements,  and  the 
charges  of  iixunorality  and  irreligion  are  its 
invariable  weap>ons  of  warfare  in  such  cases. 

Of  course,  this  rule,  as  all  rules,  does  not 
operate  without  excq}tions.  All  modem 
movements  for  human  uplift  have  had  the 
active  and  enthusiastic  support  of  some, 
often  many,  high-minded  ministers  of  the 
Church.  But  they  have  been  the  exception; 
and,  particularly  in  the  case  of  Catholic 
priests,  the  exceptional  and  anomalous  posi¬ 
tion  of  clerical  champions  of  popular  liberty 
has  often  been  accentuated  by  severe  di^ 
cipline  from  the  Mother  Church. 

And  still  I  should  advise  my  good  Catho¬ 
lic  comrades  in  the  Socialist  and  labor  move¬ 
ment  not  to  take  the  attacks  of  their  Church 
too  much  to  heart.  For  just  as  the  Church 
has  ever  opposed  every  progressive  and  rev¬ 
olutionary  movement,  just  so  has  it  uni¬ 
formly  reconcUed  itself  with  those  move¬ 
ments  in  the  hours  of  their  triumph  and  vic¬ 
tory.  The  Catholic  Church  seems  quite 
loyal  in  its  support  of  republicanism,  pw- 
sonal  liberty,  and  even  religious  freedom  in 
all  coimtries  where  these  privileges  have 
been  won,  although  it  had  bitterly  op¬ 
posed  all  these  institutions  before  thm 
establishment,  and  still  opposes  them  in 
countries  of  monarchical  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  backward  social  organizations. 
It  is  therefore  quite  within  the  realm  of 
the  possible  that  when  the  Socialist  move 
ment  shall  have  attained  its  object,  and 
the  Socialist  commonwealth  shall  be  an 
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accomplished  fact,  the  Catholic  Church  will 
confer  on  it  its  belated  blessings,  and  pro¬ 
claim  it  the  only  God-ordained  social  order. 

I  have  thus  met  the  attacks  and  answered 
the  arguments  of  my  opponent  as  fully  and 
frankly  as  I  could.  But  there  still  remains 
one  phase  of  the  subject,  up>on  which  Dr. 
Ryan  has  scarcely  touched  and  which  to  my 
minH  is  vastly  more  important  for  a  prof)er 
evaluation  of  the  Socialist  attitude  toward 
religion  than  all  the  points  heretofore  dis¬ 
cussed.  I  mean  the  religious  toleration  of 
the  orgam’zed  Socialist  movement  and  the 
probable  effect  of  the  Socialist  order  on  re¬ 
ligious  liberty.  For,  after  all,  the  private 
religious  beliefs  of  individual  Socialists  are 
of  no  greater  importance  or  significance 
than  those  of  any  other  persons.  The  agnos¬ 
tic,  the  man  of  philosophic  religious  beliefs, 
and  the  orthodox  Catholic  face  each  other 
with  different  and  conflicting  ^^ews.  Who 
is  right  and  who  is  wrong? 

My  beliefs  differ  from  those  of  Dr.  Ryan. 
I  thmk  I  am  right.  Dr.  Ryan  is  convinced 
that  he  is  right.  The  absolute  or  relative 
truth  of  otir  pK)silions  can  only  be  estab¬ 
lished  by  a  free  interchange  of  arguments 
and  by  our  respective  ability  to  persuade 
the  greatest  number  of  pjersons.  Hence  the 
important  question  is  not,  whether  and  what 
the  individual  Socialists  ^lieve,  but  wheth¬ 
er  the  Socialist  movement  manifests  an  in¬ 
clination  to  interfere  with  religious  organi¬ 
zations  and  propaganda,  and  whether  the 


Prince  Bismarck  vmdertook  to  suppress  the 
Catholic  Church.  Three  bills  were  submit¬ 
ted  to  the  Reichstag.  One  to  limit  the 
freedom  of  expression  from  the  pulpit 
(1871);  another,  to  exp>el  the  Jesuit  order 
from  the  country  (1872);  and  the  third,  to 
remove  the  education  of  priests  from  the 
Church  (1873).  The  Socialist  deputies  in 
the  Reichstag  and  the  Socialist  press  and 
sp)eakers  outside  of  it,  fought  consistently 
and  energetically  against  each  and  all  of 
the  measures. 

The  Catholic  Church  is  still  one  of  the 
“religious  communities”  oflBcially  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  German  Gov-emment,  but  that 
does  not  always  protect  it  from  molestation 
and  pjersecution  on  the  part  of  several  con¬ 
stituent  states  of  the  empire.  In  order  to 
put  an  end  to  such  molestations  and  at  the 
same  time  to  preserve  all  privileges  arising 
from  the  official  state  recognition,  the  Cath¬ 
olic  Church  through  its  representatives  in 
the  Reichstag  (the  “party  of  the  Center”) 
introduced  the  so-called  “Toleration  Bill” 
in  1900,  The  bill  provided  for  “freedom  of 
religious  beliefs”  in  general  terms,  but  de¬ 
manded  ver>'  sp)ecifically  the  entire  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  religious  communities  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  state.  To  this  the  Socialists 
opposed  an  amendment  calling  for  the  ab¬ 
solute  freedom  of  convictions,  beliefs,  and 
religious  practises  for  all  persons.  In  the 
final  vote  the  Catholics  cast  their  strength 
against  the  Socialist  proposal,  while  the 


“Socialist  State”  is  likely  to  suppress  or 
curtail  the  freedom  of  religious  beliefs, 
teachings,  and  practises. 

THE  SOCIALIST  MOVEMENT  AND  RE¬ 
LIGIOUS  TOLERANCE 


Socialists  unanimously  voted  in  favor  of  the 
Catholic  measure. 

A  still  more  recent  test  of  the  Socialist 
sincerity  in  the  matter  of  religious  tolerance 
presented  itself  toward  the  close  of  1912, 
when  the  German  Government  renewed  its 


The  organized  Socialist  movement  has  attack  on  the  Jesuit  order  in  the  shap>e  of 
at  all  times  actively  and  consistently  de-  a  rigid  and  hostile  interpretation  of  the 
fended  the  abso-  *  anti -Jesuit  laws 

of  1872,  known  as 
the  “May  laws.” 
The  attitude  of 
the  Socialists  on 
that  occasion  is 
best  told  by  some 
of  the  American 
Catholic  publica- 

_  _  tions, 

of  principle.  The  The  Catholic 

first  definite  test  presented  itself  to  the  Telegraph  of  December  12,  1912,  repxjrts: 
young  Social-Democrac>’  of  Germany,  when  “In  the  situation  which  has  arisen  from  the 
the  government  of  the  newly  found^  em-  break  between  the  Government  and  the 
pire  under  the  reactionary’  leadership  of  Catholic  Center  over  the  decision  of  the 


iuie  ireedom  ot 
religious  beliefs 
and  practises  not 
only  within  its 
own  ranks  as  a 
matter  of  tactics, 
but  within  the 
community  at 
large  as  a  matter 
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and  execrates  all  revolts  against  the 
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Bundesrath  in  a  case  affecting  the  anti- 
Jesuit  law,  for  which  Dr.  Spahn,  the  Catholic 
leader,  denounced  the  Imp>erial  Chancellor 
in  the  Reichstag,  the  ministry  has  resorted 
to  the  imprecedented  step  of  inviting  the 
Social  Democrats  to  make  conunon  cause 
against  the  Catholic  Center,  which  was  for¬ 
merly  part  of  the  Government  bloc. 

“The  Center,  with  the  aid  of  the  allied 
(sic)  Sodalists,  have  200  votes  [the  So¬ 
cialists  no,  the  Center  only  about  90. — 
M.  H.]  or  a  full  majority  of  the  Reichstag, 
and  can  obstruct  the  voting  of  the  supply 
bill  and  clog  all  other  wheels  of  legisla¬ 
tion.  •  •  * 

“The  Government’s  appeal  to  the  Social¬ 
ists  will  apparently  fall  on  deaf  ears.” 

“  ‘It  would  be  a  m^lliance  and  is  not  to 
be  dreamed  of,’  says  Edward  Bernstein, 
the  Socialist  writer  and  one  of  the  leaders  in 
the  Reichstag.  ‘All  our  traditions  exclude 
such  a  combination.’” 

The  Catholic  Tribune  of  the  same  date  in¬ 
forms  its  readers  that  “a  Socialist  sp>eaker 
assured  the  Center  of  his  party’s  support.” 

From  all  of  which  it  follows  not  only 
that  the  Socialists  are  absolutely  consistent 
and  sincere  in  their  profession  of  religious 
tolerance,  but  also  that  the  Catholic  Church 
may  occasionally  find  them  highly  reliable 
and  desirable  political  “allies.” 

RELIGION  UNDER  SOCIALISM 

The  modem  Socialist  movement  has  thus 
demonstrated  its  broad-minded  religious 
tolerance  by  word  and  deed.  Is  there  any 
good  reason  to  apprehend  that  an  estab¬ 
lished  Socialist  State  would  be  less  tolerant 
or  that  its  existence  would  be  incompatible 
with  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  religious 
practises? 

Socialism,  on  the 
one  hand,  demands 
the  complete  sep¬ 
aration  of  State  and 
Church,  and,  on 
the  other,  it  stands 
for  absolute  re¬ 
ligious  liberty. 

These  two  fundiamental  principles  deter¬ 
mine  the  attitude  which  the  Socialist  State 
must  take  on  religion  and  worship.  It  is 
safe  to  predict  that  a  Socialist  administra¬ 
tion  will  confer  no  special  rights,  privileges, 
or  exemptions  on  the  Church,  nor  will  it 


give  it  official  sanction  or  recognition.  On  L' 
the  other  hand,  it  will  not  interfere  in  the  I'j 
slightest  degree  with  its  existence,  teach-  • 
ings,  and  practises.  i 

The  Church  will  thus  be  a  free  and  volun-  I 
tary  association  of  persons  entertaining  sim-  r 
ilar  religious  beliefs,  and  will  be  supported  i 
and  maintained  by  the  private  contribu-  ; 
tions  of  such  persons.  The  extent  of  its  | 
strength  and  influence  will  dep>end  entirely  I 
on  the  measure  in  which  it  satisfies  the  spir-  J 
itual  requirements  of  the  population.  Will  I 
the  Church  stand  that  test?  Will  Chris-  I 
tianity  survive  under  those  conditions?  ” 
Dr.  Ryan  asserts  that  in  the  conception  * 
of  the  Marxian  Socialist  “Christianity  will 
go  out  of  existence  with  the  downfall  of 
capitalism  and  private  property.”  This 
prediction  may  be  quite  plausible  from  the 
point  of  view  of  those  who  consider  Chris¬ 
tianity  as  a  mere  “bulwark  of  the  capitalist 
class.”  But  surely  the  forecast  can  not  be 
accepted  by  true  believers,  who  hold  that 
Christianity  is  an  independent  and  absolute 
force  capable  of  surviving  all  political  and 
economic  changes.  There  is,  therefore,  no 
reason  why  a  good  Catholic  should  have 
any  misgivings  about  the  fate  of  Christi¬ 
anity  under  a  Socialist  regime — unless  his 
faith  is  not  as  strong  as  it  might  be. 

A  COUNTER  SUGGESTION 

Dr.  Ryan  concludes  his  able  article  with 
what  he  terms  an  “entirely  reasonable” 
proposition  to  the  Socialist  movement.  The 
proposition  is  indeed  quite  “elementary  in 
its  simplicity.”  All  my  opponent  requests 
is  that  the  Socialists  forswear  all  views  con¬ 
trary  to  the  “traditional”  teachings  of  morals 
and  religion;  that 
they  abandon  the 
doctrines  of  Man- 
ian  philosophy,  and 
a  substantial  p>ait 
of  their  practical 
program.  In  return 
for  3iese  slight  con¬ 
cessions  he  holds 
out  the  promise, 
or  rather  pro^)e(^ 
that  “religious  opposition  to  Socialism  will 
probably  cease.” 

I  regret  my  inability  to  accept  the  friendly 
invitation  on  behalf  of  the  Socialist  move¬ 
ment.  Socialism  has  succeeded  exceedi^ly 
well  with  its  present  philosophy  and  methods. 
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Since  the  days  when  the  movement  ceased 
to  represent  a  mere  pious  and  philanthropic 
sentiment  and  now  that  it  has  become  a 
militant  organization  of  the  working  class 
based  on  &e  radical  social  and  economic 
philosophy  of  Karl  Marx,  it  has  grown  from 
a  handful  of  ineffective  dreamers  into  a 
potent  international  army  of  many  mil- 
Ijnps,  a  modem  social  factor  more  powerful 
than  the  powerful  Catholic  Church.  It 
has  grown  in  spite  of  political  p>ersecution 
and  “religious  opposition,”  perhaps  even  to 
a  certain  extent  on  account  of  them.  It 
is  therefore  quite  unlikely  that  the  Socialist 
movement  will  at  this  time  change  its  phil¬ 
osophy  and  tactics  to  suit  my  amiable 
opponent. 

But  if  suggestions  are  in  order,  I  may 
in  my  turn  offer  one  to  Dr.  Ryan,  which 


is  likewise  “elemental  in  its  simplicity”: 

Let  the  Catholic  Church  dissolve  its  im- 
Christian  partnership  with  the  rich  and 
powerful  of  this  world;  let  it  abandon  its 
persistent  opposition  to  all  organized  efforts 
of  the  poor  for  social  and  economic  better¬ 
ment;  let  it  cease  to  interfere  with  political 
and  class-struggles,  to  which  it  b  not  a 
party  and  on  which  it  b  not  competent  to 
sp>eak;  let  it  cast  aside  its  pomp  and  splen- 
ctor,  its  mundane  ambitions  and  greed  for 
power;  let  it  return  to  the  spirit  and  prac¬ 
tises  of  the  lowly  Nazarene;  in  a  word,  let  it 
limit  itself  to  its  legitimate  fxmctions  within 
the  spiritual  sphere  of  life,  and  I  can  assure 
Dr.  Ryan  in  positive  terms  that  when  this 
has  b^n  done,  all  antagonism  between  the 
Socialist  movement  and  the  Church  will 
cease  forever. 


REBUTTAL  BY  DR.  RYAN 


IN  HIS  reply  to  my  main  article,  Mr.  Hill- 
quit  complains  that  I  “go  behind  the  rec¬ 
ord”  of  the  Socialist  platforms  in  order  to 
get  the  attitude  of  the  movement  toward 
religion.  Yet  he  does  that  very  thing  him¬ 
self.  Of  the  three  writers  whom  he  cites  in 
his  vain  effort  to  show  that  “the  party 
declarations  mean  precisely  what  they  say,” 
one,  Kautsky,  b  a  rather  unfortunate  se¬ 
lection.  My  opponent  has  omitted  an  im¬ 
portant  qualifying  sentence  which  inter¬ 
vened  between  the  two  that  he  quotes  from 
Kautsky;  stranger  still,  he  has  neglected  to 
inform  us  that  in  the  second  edition  of  the 
pamphlet  from  which  the  quotation  is  taken, 
the  great  German  Socialist  corrected  hb 
statement  thus; 

“As  many  letters  addressed  to  me  have 
shown  that  this  sentence  has  been  misun¬ 
derstood,  I  do  not  think  it  out  of  place  to 
remark  that  I  do  not  view  as  possible  the 
union  of  Christianity  with  Social  Democ¬ 
racy  as  a  political  party  in  the  sense  that  it 
is  possible  to  arrive  at  a  full  imderstanding 
of  Sodalbm  from  the  standpoint  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  .  .  ,  The  acceptance  of  a  personal 
God  (and  an  impersonal  God  is  a  meaning¬ 
less  word)  and  of  f>ersonal  immortality  is  in¬ 
compatible  with  the  present  stage  of  scien¬ 
tific  knowledge  in  general,  of  which  scien¬ 
tific  Sodalism  is  a  part  which  can  not  be 
severed  from  the  whole.”  (See  “The  Larger 
Adjects  of  Socblism,”  by  W.  E.  Walling, 
P-  389) 


The  other  two  authors,  Pannekoek  and 
Liebknecht,  do  assert  that  religion  is  not 
among  the  concerns  of  Socialism.  But  how 
can  we  know  whether  they  are  not  moved 
by  purely  “tactical”  considerations,  quite 
as  Arthur  Morrow  Lewb  and  other  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  Chicago  convention  of  1908 
finally  voted  for  the  religious-neutrahty 
plank,  although  they  had  in  the  course  of 
the  debate  denounced  it  as  a  lie? 

At  any  rate,  Mr.  Hillquit’s  “abundant 
testimony”  comes  from  only  two  persons, 
while  the  contrary  expressions  that  I  have 
cited  represent  more  than  a  dozen  authori- 
.ties.  Mr.  Hillquit,  indeed,  calb  these  ex¬ 
pressions  “fragmentary  utterances,”  but  he 
probably  will  not  deny  that  they  reflect 
adequately  the  mind  of  their  authors.  Any 
reader  who  may  be  disposed  to  question 
their  value  should  consult  the  contexts  from 
which  they  have  been  taken. 

ORTHODOX  RELIGION  u.  ECONOMIC 
DETERMINISM 

My  opponent  introduces  an  elaborate  but 
wholly  unnecessary  discussion  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  meanings  of  religion  and  its  cognate 
terms,  Christianity  and  Church.  I  never 
denied  that  the  Socialist  philosophy  b  com¬ 
patible  with  what  he  calls  “idealistic  re¬ 
ligion,”  which  may  mean  merely  “an  ethical 
principle,”  “a  philosophical  system,”  or  even 
“Socialism  itself”!  Throughout  the  discus¬ 
sion  I  have,  quite  obviously,  employed  the 
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term  religion  in  its  ordinary  and  easily 
understock  sense:  belief  in  and  submission 
to  a  personal  God,  the  Creator  and  Moral 
Ruler  of  the  Universe.  To  religion  in  this 
proper  acceptation,  and  not  in  the  sense  of 
some  colorless  ideal,  I  have  maintained,  and 
still  maintain,  that  the  Socialist  movement 
is  antagonistic. 

TRUE  ECONOMIC  DETERMINISM  INCOM¬ 
PATIBLE  WITH  CHRISTIAN  BELIEFS. 

The  two  paragraphs  which  my  opponent 
quotes  from  a  b^k  by  the  Reverend  J.  A. 
Dewe,  to  prove  that  this  excellent  and 
able  priest  does  not  find  the  theory  of  eco¬ 
nomic  determinism  incompatible  with  his 
Christian  beliefs,  are  not  at  all  to  the  point. 
Father  Dewe  merely  says  that  economic 
factors  exercise  “almost  unbounded  influ¬ 
ence  on  human  conduct,”  and  have  been 
“the  most  constant  and  most  pervasive 
causes”  of  events  in  the  particular  field  of 
politics.  Neither  of  these  statements  is 
equivalent  to  the  assertion  that  economic 
factors  ultimaiely  determine  all  social  condi¬ 
tions,  institutions,  and  beliefs,  or  that  such 
non-economic  factors  as  religion,  ethics, 
law,  etc.,  are  merely  derived  and  instru¬ 
mental  causes  of  social  events  and  changes. 
This  is  economic  determinism  as  described 
by  my  opponent  in  his  paper  on  Social¬ 
ist  Philosophy.  This,  and  nothing  less 
than  this,  is  economic  determinism  as  un¬ 
derstood  by  orthodox  Socialists. 

Father  Dewe  does  not  deny  the  original 
and  independent  activity  and  causality  of 
religious  and  ethical  factors,  nor  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  distinct  spiritual  entity  called 
the  soul.  There¬ 
fore,  he  is  not  cor¬ 
rectly  classed  as  a 
believer  in  the  So¬ 
cialist  theory  of 
economic  deter¬ 
minism.  Indeed, 
if  allowance  be 
made  for  his 
somewhat  unpre- 
cise  and  hyper- 
bolic  language,  his  view  of  economic  causality 
does  not  differ  substantially  from  mine,  as 
stated  more  than  once  in  the  last  two  articl..‘S. 
Yet  my  opponent  has  not  honored  me  with 
a  place  among  the  adherents  of  economic 
determinism. 

After  all,  it  seems  that  Mr.  Hillquit  has 
been  merely  exercising  his  dialectic  skill 


and  indulging  his  sense  of  humor;  for  he 
immediately  faces  about,  and  admits  sub¬ 
stantially  that  my  position  is  correct.  Here 
are  his  own  words:  “Still  I  am  incliiied 
to  believe  that  the  majority  of  Social¬ 
ists  find  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
reconcile  their  general  philosophic  views 
with  the  doctrines  and  practises  of  dog¬ 
matic  religious  creeds.”  In  the  interest  erf 
strict  accuracy,  I  should  like  to  amend  this 
sentence  by  introducing  the  word  “vast” 
before  the  word  “majority.” 

“SCIENCE”  AS  A  CAUSE  OF  SOCIALIST 
IRRELIGION 

According  to  my  opponent,  the  irreligkm 
of  the  Socialist  is  not  greater  than  that  of 
the  person  who  “accepts  the  conclusions  of 
modem  science;”  consequently  it  is  not  due 
specifically  to  the  Marxian  philosophy. 

I  repeat  that  genuine  science  is  not  in  qv 
position  to  religion,  to  orthodox,  dogmatic 
religion.  By  science  I  mean  the  group  of 
natural,  empirical  disciplines,  such  as  chem¬ 
istry,  biology,  physics,  physiology,  experi¬ 
mental  psychology,  astronomy,  geology. 
When  we  inquire  whether  science,  thus 
understood,  is  consistent  with  religion,  we 
may  have  in  mind  either  the  principles  and 
conclusions  of  science,  or  the  religious  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  scientists. 

Inasmuch  as  science  deals  only  with  those 
facts  that  come  under  the  observation  of  the 
senses,  and  with  the  uniformities  or  laws 
which  are  disclosed  by  such  observation, 
it  can  not  as  such  know  anything  of  or  as¬ 
sume  any  attitude  toward  ultimate  causes 
or  supra-sensible  realities.  The  latter  lie 
entirely  beyond 
the  field  of  sd- 
ence,  and  consti¬ 
tute  the  province 
of  philosophy  and 
theology.  From 
the  very  nature  of 
the  situation  it  is 
evident  that  there 
can  be  no  conflict 
between  religion 
and  science  objectively  considered. 

Nevertheless  some  scientists  have  gone 
beyond  their  proper  field,  and  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  interpret  as  philosophers  the 
ultimate  meaning  of  the  phenomena  that 
they  have  observed  and  the  laws  that  th^ 
have  formulated.  They  have  speculated 
about  God  and  immortality.  Have  their 


The  great  majority  of  the  ablest  and 
most  authoritatiye  men  of  science 
have  found  no  inconsistency  be¬ 
tween  their  scientific  opinions  and 
the  principles  of  orthodox  religion. 
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(pinions  on  these  ultra-scientific  problems 
tended  to  support  the  assertion  or  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  scientists  are  irreligious? 

The  great  majority  of  the  ablest  and 
most  authoritative  men  of  science  have 
found  no  inconsistency  between  their  scien¬ 
tific  opinions  and  the  principles  of  orthodox 
religion.  Copernicus,  Galileo,  Newton, 
Galvani,  Volta, 

Ampere,  Cuvier, 

Pasteur,  Her- 
schell.  Maxwell, 

Dana,.  Lossen, 

Mendel,  Saint- 
Hilaire,  Romanes, 

Kelvin,  Virchow, 

Wallace,  Wundt, 

Lodge,  and  a  host 
of  others,  were  or 
are  believers  in 
God  and  in  the  theistic  interpretation  of  the 
universe.  Among  scientists  of  the  first  rank, 
that  is,  the  men  who  have  made  important 
discoveries  and  enlarged  the  bounds  of  hu¬ 
man  knowledge,  the  deniers  of  Gkxl  constitute 
an  extremely  small  im’nority.  Mr.  Hillquit 
will  find  these  statements  supp)orted  by  a 
great  mass  of  positive  and  detailed  evidence 
in  a  book  recently  published  in  London,  en¬ 
titled  “Religious  Belief  of  Scientists,”  by 
Arthur  H.  Tabrun. 

To  be  sure,  the  popularizers  of  science,  the 
men  who  have  themselv'es  investigated 
little  and  discovered  nothing,  have  been 
in  a  considerable  proportion  unbelievers. 
Hence  they  have  contrived  to  create  the 
impression  in  the  superficial  and  uncritical 
part  of  the  reading  public  that  religion  and 
science  are  mutually  opposed.  But  they 
are  not  scientists,  nor  are  their  irreligious 
qieculations  within  the  field  of  science. 

Had  my  opponent  merely  declared  that 
Socialist  irreligion  was  due  in  great  part  to 
the  general  irreligion  and  skepticism  of  the 
last  century  and  a  half,  he  would  have  been 
on  safe  ground.  A  very  large  proportion  of 
Socialists  had  adopted  the  views  of  the 
atheistic  popularizers  of  science,  and  the 
opinions  of  other  skeptical  writers,  before 
they  became  Socialists.  Once  w’ithin  the 
movement,  however,  they  found  their  pre¬ 
viously  acquired  irreligion  quite  in  har¬ 
mony  with  Socialist  philosophy.  Hence 
the  latter  constitutes  the  main  reason  why 
the  average  Socialist  can  not  be  other  than 
an  a^ostic  or  an  atheist,  so  long  as  he 
remains  in  the  Socialist  movement. 


SOCIALISM  AND  THE  CHURCH 

Mr.  Hillquit  admits  that  the  relations 
between  the  average  Socialist  and  the 
Church  are  “rather  strained,”  but  puts  the 
blame  for  this  entirely  up)on  the  latter.  In 
the  attempt  to  substantiate  this  contention, 
he  pronounces  a  somewhat  lengthy  and 
virulent  tirade 
against  the 
Church. 

I  shall  refrain 
from  a  formal 
reply.  First,  be¬ 
cause  the  explan¬ 
ation  of  Socialist 
antagonism  to  the 
Chinch  is  suflici- 
ently  obvious  in 
Socialist  antago¬ 
nism  to  religion.  There  is  no  need  to 
look  for  an  additional  cause.  Second,  be¬ 
cause  Mr.  Hillquit  correctly  stated  the 
policy  up)on  which  we  had  agreed  when 
he  declared  in  his  first  papier  that  “the 
Catholic  Church  is  not  at  issue  in  this  de¬ 
bate.”  Third,  because  the  space  at  my  dis- 
ptosal  is  insufficient  for  an  adequate  reply  to 
a  series  of  assertions  which  cover  nineteen 
centuries  of  history.  Fourth,  because  such 
a  reply  would  be  in  one  sense  useless,  and  in 
another  sense  supierfluous.  It  would  be  use¬ 
less  as  addressed  to  prejudiced  piersons,  and 
to  all  persons  who  are  satisfied  with  aprioris- 
tic  history.  It  would  be  supierfluous  in  the 
eyes  of  all  those  readers  who  tr>  to  get  their 
historical  views  exclusively  from  a  study  of 
facts;  for  these  will  realize  that  of  the 
thirty-five  sentences  in  my  opponent’s  at¬ 
tack,  twenty-one  are  the  direct  reverse  of  the 
trut^  twelve  are  a  caricature  of  the  truth, 
and  only  two  are  unadulterated  truth. 

SOCIALIST  TOLERANCE 

The  instances  which  Mr.  Hillquit  cites 
from  the  historj*  of  the  German  parliament 
prove  nothing  more  than  that  the  Socialist 
party  defended  freedom  of  association  in 
Germany.  This  was  elementarv’  prudence 
in  a  country  in  which  their  own  associa- 
tional  liberty  was  constantly  endangered 
by  the  government.  It  proves  nothing  with 
regard  to  the  general  attitude  of  the  Social¬ 
ist  movement  toward  adequate  and  genuine 
religious  freedom  and  leligious  toleration. 
“Separation  of  Church  and  State”  and 


There  is  not  a  country  on  the 
Continent  in  whose  parhament  the 
Socialists  have  shown  themselves 
willing  to  allow  the  Church  that 
measure  of  religious  freedom  which 
she  enjoys  in  the  United  States. 
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“absolute  religious  liberty”  are  beautiful 
shibboleths,  but  we  desire  to  know  just  how 
they  are  interpreted  by  the  Socialists  before 
we  accept  them  as  guarantees  of  funda¬ 
mental  religious  rights. 

We  know  that  they  have  been  interpreted 
in  the  “Erfurt  Program”  as  excluding  the 
right  to  maintain  religious  private  schools. 
(See  Liebknecht’s  observations  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  in  the  very  paragraph  in  which  he  de¬ 
clares  that  Socialism  is  not  concerned  with 
religion:  “Socialism:  What  It  Is  and  What 
It  Seeks  to  Accomplish,”  p.  58.)  We  know 
that  they  were  interpreted  by  the  Socialist 
groups  in  the  French  parliament  as  per¬ 
mitting  active  and  militant  assistance  to  the 
government  in  its  work  of  despoiling  the 
Church,  driving  out  the  religious  congrega¬ 
tions,  and  attempting  to  enslave  the  Church 
by  the  odious  “law  of  associations.”  We 
know  that  there  is  not  a  country  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent  in  whose  parliament  the  Socialists 
have  shown  themselves  willing  to  allow  the 
Church  that  measure  of  religious  freedom 
which  she  enjoys  in  the  United  States. 

THE  SERIOUS  CONSIDERATION  ABOUT 
SOCIALISM 

Mr.  Hillquit  is  quite  right  in  assuming 
that  good  Catholics  have  no  “misgivings 
about  the  fate  of  Christianity  under  a  S^ 
cialist  regime.”  Christianity  has  survived 
much  greater  perils.  However,  that  is  no 
reason  for  being  indifferent  to  the  oppres¬ 
sion  of  Socialism.  All  good  Americans 
know  that  we 
could  subdue 
Mexico,  but  sens¬ 
ible  Americans  do 
not  contemplate 
with  complacency 
the  prospect  of  a 
war  with  that 
country. 

After  all,  the 
probable  attitude 
of  a  Socialist 
regime  toward  religion  and  religious  liberty 
is  a  question  of  quite  minor  importance. 
No  such  regime  is  going  to  be  set  up  by 
any  enlightened  nation.  What  is  of  serious 
consequence  is  the  fact  that  the  Socialist 
movement  of  to-day  is  an  active  and 
far-reaching  influence  for  the  spread  of 
irreligion  among  large  sections  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  in  many  countries. 

This  is  the  phase  of  the  situation  which 


gives  genuine  concern  to  all  friends  of  religion. 

When  I  suggested  that  Socialism  purge 
itself  of  its  non-economic  elements,  I  had 
no  idea  that  the  plan  would  prove  accq)t- 
able  to  my  opponent.  My  only  object  in 
offering  it  was  to  demonstrate  the  bad  faith 
or  the  gross  ignorance  of  those  members  of 
the  party  who  assert  that  Socialism  is  a 
“purely  economic  system.”  Since  Mr.  Hill- 
quit  refuses  to  countenance  the  elimination 
of  a  single  one  of  the  philosophical,  ethical, 
or  religious  doctrines  and  implications  of 
the  movement,  he  can  not  reasonably  ex¬ 
pect  a  discontinuance  of  opposition  from 
the  Church.  The  doctrines  in  question  do 
not  lose  their  pestiferous  character  merely 
because  they  are  propagated  in  connection 
with  Socialism. 

SOCIALISM  AND  CHRISTIANITY  IRREC¬ 
ONCILABLE 

Obviously  the  Church  can  not  accept  the 
“counter  suggestion”  made  by  my  oppo¬ 
nent  at  the  close  of  his  article.  In  the  first 
place,  she  can  not  recede  from  positions 
which  she  does  not  occupy,  such  as  “part¬ 
nership  with  the  rich,”  and  opposition  to 
social  betterment.  In  the  second  place, 
the  defense  of  religion  and  morality  against 
attacks  made  under  the  guise  of  “political 
and  class  struggles”  is  a  very  important 
part  of  her  legitimate  spiritual  funcUons. 

From  Mr.  Hillquit’s  own  pages,  then,  it 
b  abundantly  clear  that  Socialism  and 
Christianity  are  irreconcilable.  In  the 
name  of  truth  and 
honesty  I  thank 
him  for  this  ser¬ 
vice. 

About  the  out¬ 
come  of  thb  irr^ 
pressible  conflict, 
the  Chrbtbn,  at 
least  the  Catholic 
Christian,  has  no 
misgivings.  If  I 
may  be  pardoned 
for  adapting  the  overworked  forecast  of 
Macaulay,  I  would  say  that  the  Church  will 
be  still  flourbhing  when  the  last  unregenerate 
Marxian  shall  lift  hb  melancholy  counte¬ 
nance  from  the  dry  and  dusty  volumes  of 
“Das  Kapital”  to  survey  the  wreck  of  the 
“dblectic  method,”  “economic  detennin- 
bm,”  the  “class  struggle,”  “surplus  value,” 
and  all  the  other  stage  properties  of  the 
tragedy-comedy  called  Socialism. 


No  Socialist  r^me  will  be  set 
up  by  any  enlightened  nation;  but 
the  Socialist  movement  of  to-day 
is  an  active  influence  for  the  spread 
of  irreligion  among  large  sections  of 
the  population  in  many  countries. 


ANSWER  BY  MR.  HILLQUIT 


ON  ONE  important  point,  at  least,  my 
opponent  and  I  seem  to  be  in  perfect 
accord.  We  agree  that  there  is  little 
likelihood  of  a  hearty  understanding  and 
active  cooperation  between  the  Socialist 
movement  and  the  Catholic  Church  so  long 
as  both  remain  what  they  are.  And  this  is 
practically  all  that  Karl  Kautsky  says  in  the 
passage  which  I  “neglected”  to  quote  in  my 
main  article,  and  which  my  opponent  has  so 
triumphantly  resuscitated  in  his  rebuttal. 

Dr.  Ryan’s  efforts  to  e.xplain  away  Father 
Dewe’s  views  on  the  laws  of  historical  de¬ 
velopment  seem  to  me  as  unnecessary  as 
they  are  tmsuccessful.  The  distinguished 
Catholic  divine  accepts  the  theory  of  eco¬ 
nomic  determinism  without  reserve  or 
quibble,  and  says  so  as  clearly  and  plainly 
as  the  English  language  can  make  it.  More¬ 
over,  Dr.  Dewe  is  more  consistent  in  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  theory  than  Dr.  Ryan  is  in 
his  opposition  to  it. 

For,  after  all,  why  should  a  good  Catholic 
consider  the  belief  in  economic  determinism 
incompatible  with  the  orthodox  creed  of  his 
church?  In  the  preceding  instalment  of  this 
debate  Dr.  Ryan  contended  with  much  em- 
jAasis  that  the  moral  laws  are  “the  rules  of 
conduct  which  God  necessarily  lays  dowm 
for  the  guidance  of  beings  whom  He  has 
made  after  the  human  pattern,  just  as  phys¬ 
ical  laws  are  the  rules  by  which  He  directs  the 
wm-ratioml  universe.”  In  other  words,  my 
(^nent’s  contention  is  that  God  does  not 
rule  the  universe  from  day  to  day  by  direct, 
arbitrary,  and  changing  methods,  but  that 
He  has  laid  dowm  certain  permanent  and 
immutable  rules  which  govern  life  and  ex¬ 
istence  and  which,  when  discovered,  con¬ 
stitute  the  “laws”  of  science.  If  this  theory 
be  true,  why  does  it  exclude  a  divinely 
ordained  and  universally  valid  rule  of  social 
and  historic  development? 

If  the  law  of  gravitation,  discovered  by 
Newton,  is  the  rule  by  which  God  directs 
the  movements  of  the  planets;  and  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  natural  selection,  discovered  by  Dar- 
is  the  rule  by  which  He  directs  biolog¬ 
ical  development ;  why  may  not  the  law  of 
economic  determinism,  discovered  by  Marx, 
be  the  rule  by  which  He  directs  the  course 
of  social  progress?  If  the  purely  mechan¬ 
ical  conceptions  of  the  operation  of  gravi¬ 
tation  and  natural  selection  leave  room  for 
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the  belief  in  a  personal  Creator  and  Ruler 
of  the  universe,  why  not  the  theory  of 
economic  determinism?  It  seems  to  me  the 
distinction  is  quite  arbitrary  and  illogical. 

Nor  is  my  opponent  happier  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  his  arguments  to  support  the  alleged 
harmony  between  modem  science  and  dog¬ 
matic  theolog}'. 

Dr.  Ryan  names  twenty  illustrious  men 
of  science,  beginning  with  Cop>emicus  and 
Galileo  and  ending  with  Wallace,  Wundt, 
and  Lodge,  and  claims  that  they  “have 
found  no  inconsistency  between  their  scien¬ 
tific  opinions  and  the  principles  of  orthodox 
religion.”  My  opponent  would,  find  it  a 
somewhat  difficult  task  to  prove  that  the 
religious  opinions  of  any  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  the  men  named  by  him  were  “ortho¬ 
dox”  within  his  own  definition  of  that  term. 
But  assuming  that  they  were,  the  fact 
would  prove  as  little  in  favor  of  Dr.  Ryan’s 
contention  as  a  list  of  irreligious  scientists 
would  disprove.  The  method  of  drawing 
general  conclusions  from  specific  instances 
often  leads  to  curious  results. 

PERSECUTION  OF  SCIENTISTS 
BY  THE  CHURCH 

Take  the  case  of  Alfred  Russel  Wallace. 
He  was  an  eminent  scientist  and  a  believer 
in  God.  Dr.  Ryan  therefore  considers  his 
case  one  of  those  that  go  to  prove  the  al¬ 
leged  harmony  between  science  and  religion. 
But  Wallace  was  also  an  outspoken  and  en¬ 
thusiastic  Socialist.  Would  my  opponent 
consider  this  fact  as  tending  to  prove  that 
Socialism  is  both  scientific  and  religious? 

But  the  more  serious  flaw  in  the  argu¬ 
ment  lies  in  its  utter  one-sidedness.  To 
establish  the  alleged  harmony  between 
science  and  orthodox  belief,  it  is  not  enough 
to  show  the  inclinations  of  men  of  science 
toward  religion;  it  is  also  necessary  to  prove 
a  friendly  attitude  of  the  Church  toward 
scientific  truths  and  their  discoverers  and 
exponents.  It  takes  two  to  make  an  agree¬ 
ment. 

And  here  is  where  my  opponent’s  difli- 
culty  becomes  unsurmountable.  The  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Church  is  one  of  undying  hostil¬ 
ity  to,  and  relentless  persecution  of,  ail 
scientific  progress. 

Nicholas  Copernicus,  who  heads  Dr. 
Ryan’s  list  of  religious  scientists,  made  the 
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great  discovery  that  the  earth  revolves 
about  the  sun,  in  the  early  years  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century.  Yet  his  fear  of  theological 
persecution  was  so  strong  that  for  more  than 
thirty  years  he  did  not  dare  to  publish  his 
discovery.  His 
work  on  “The  ■ 

Revolutions  of  t.-  ^  £ 

the  Heavenly  The  histo^  of 

Bodies”  was  prin-  of  undying  hostil 
ted  in  1543,  and  a  less  persecution 
copy  of  the  book  progress.  She  m 

was  put  iuto  the  vance  in  science  ' 
hands  of  the  great 

scientist  as  he  lay  v  ~ 

on  his  deathbed. 

That  the  fears  of  Copernicus  were  well 
founded  was  amply  demonstrated  by  subse¬ 
quent  events. 

The  first  great  popularizer  of  the  Copemi- 
can  system,  the  original  thinker  and  philos¬ 
opher,  Giordano  Bruno,  was  held  in  prison 
by  the  Roman  inquisition  for  two  years, 
and  was  burned  at  the  stake  as  a  heretic  in 
1600.  Galileo  Galilei,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  minds  of  his  time,  who  corrobo¬ 
rated  and  perfected  the  discovery  of  Co¬ 
pernicus  by  telescopic  observations,  w-as 
harassed  by  clerical  opposition  in  all  his 
•  works.  Twice  he  was  summoned  before  the 
tribunal  of  the  Roman  inquisition,  and  in 
his  seventieth  year  the  feeble  and  broken- 
down  savant,  under  threats  of  inquisitorial 
tortures,  was  forced  up>on  his  knees  to  pub¬ 
licly  “abjure,  curse  and  detest  the  heresy  of 
the  movement  of  the  earth.”  Nor  did  the 
p)ersecution  of  Galileo  end  with  his  death. 
The  clergy  did  not  permit  his  body  to  be 
buried  in  his  family  tomb  or  a  monument 
to  be  erected  in  his  memory.  In  1616  the 
Church  prohibited  “all  books  which  affirm 
the  motion  of  the  earth.” 

The  works  of  Kepler,  Descartes,  Newton, 
and  Saint-Hilaire  were  viciously  attacked 
by  the  Church,  and  as  late  as  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century  the  great  French 
naturalist,  George  Biiffon,  who  was  the 
first  to  lay  a  scientific  foundation  for  modern 
geology,  was  compelled  by  the  theological 
faculty  of  the  Sorbonne  to  recant:  “I  aban¬ 
don  everything  in  my  book  respecting  the 
formation  of  the  earth,  and  generally  all 
which  may  be  contrary’  to  the  narrative  of 
Moses.” 


The  history  of  the  Church  is  one 
of  undying  hostility  to,  and  relent¬ 
less  persecution  of,  all  scientific 
progress.  She  meets  every  new  ad¬ 
vance  in  science  with  stem  rebuke. 


When  the  ep>och-making  discoveries  of 
Darwin  were  published  they  shared  the 
fate  of  all  earlier  scientific  achievements. 
Cardinal  Manning  voiced  the  sentiments  of 
the  Catholic  Church  when  he  characterized 
Darwinism  as  a 
^  “brutal  philoso- 
h<»  Chiirrh  is  one  phy >  to  wit,  there 

ae  c<nurcn  is  one 
ty  to,  and  relent-  the  ape  is  our 
of,  all  scientific  Adam,”  just  as 
ets  every  new  ad-  Bishop  Wilber- 
rith  stem  rebuke.  force  spoke  for  the 
Protestant 
*1  Church  when  he 
rejected  the  new 
theory  as  a  “tendency  to  limit  God’s  glory 
in  creation.”  Pope  Pius  IX.  emphatically 
condemned  the  Darwinian  theory  as  a 
heretic  “aberration.” 

When  the  compelling  force  of  scientific 
truth  ultimately  broke  down  the  thick  walls 
of  clerical  opposition  and  the  new  discoveries 
established  themselves  definitely  and  inerad- 
icably  in  the  minds  of  men,  the  Church  had 
to  abandon  the  Canutian  task  of  forcing  the 
rising  tide  back  into  the  river  in  eaA  in¬ 
stance.  In  1757  the  decree  “against  the 
motion  of  the  earth”  was  formally  annulled 
by  the  papal  court,  and  to-day  even  Darwin¬ 
ism  is  fre^  from  the  ban  of  the  Church. 

But  the  Church  learns  nothing  from  the 
past,  and  continues  to  meet  every  new  ad¬ 
vance  in  science  with  stem  rebuke.  If  it  is 
no  more  the  “infidel”  Copemican  or  Dar¬ 
winian  against  whom  it  is  arrayed,  it  is  the 
“agnostic”  and  “materialistic”  Marxian 
who  is  made  the  target  of  its  attacks. 

Dr.  Ryan  concludes  his  rejoinder  with  a 
clever  paraphrase  of  a  passage  from  Macau¬ 
lay  in  which  he  predicts  the  triumphal  sur¬ 
vival  of  the  Church  and  the  speedy  oblivion 
of  the  heresies  of  the  Marxian  philosophy. 
Such  pious  forecasts  w’ere  made  by  my 
opponent’s  predecessors  with  reference  to 
the  heliocentric  theory  in  the  days  of  Co¬ 
pernicus,  Bruno,  and  Galileo,  and  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  theory  of  natural  selection  in 
the  days  of  Darwin,  Huxley,  and  Wallace. 
What  assurance  does  he  have  that  his  joyous 
predictions  about  the  fate  of  Marxian  So¬ 
cialism  will  be  treated  with  greater  respect 
by  history,  the  court  of  last  resort  of  all 
theories  and  movements? 


In  the  April  number,  Dr.  Ryan  and  Mr.  Hiliquit  will  each  present  a  summary  of  his 
side  of  the  debate,  with  his  conclusions. 
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a  wise  child  that  knows  ’tis  folly 
■  ^  to  be  wise,”  said  the  Marquis. 

B  R  He  was  sitting  at  ease  in  the 
supper-room,  enjoying  trifle,  float¬ 
ing-island,  tipsy-cake,  and  the  other  items  of 
a  somewhat  sticky  and  gassy  supper.  His 
I^ner,  Mrs.  Vandaleur,  a  very  fascina¬ 
ting  little  widow  in  a  demure  black  dress, 
Md  the  most  scarlet  of  scarlet  silk  stock¬ 
ings,  had  just  been  carried  off  by  the  fluffy 
and  mdignant  young  Government  oflScer  to 
whom  she  rightly  owed  the  supjser  dances. 

The  Marquis,  who  had  danced  without 
intermission  from  the  first  striking-up  of 
the  band  (one  piano,  out  of  tune;  one  violin, 


Beatrice" 

GRIMSHAW 
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much  affected  by  the  climate,  and  given 
to  emitting  rat-like  s<^ueaks)  until  the 
eighteenth  item  in  the  program,  was  now 
resting  and  refreshing.  I,  who  had  given  up 
dancing  many  years  before,  and  who  wasn’t 
likely  to  begin  again  at  a  Port  Moresby 
“shivoo,”  was  watching — if  the  truth  must 
be  told,  watching  the  Marquis. 

I  was  already  getting  uneasy  about  him, 
though  w'e  had  returned  to  the  comparative 
civilization  of  Port  Moresby  only  the  week 
before.  We  had  a  good  ten  days  to  wait 
for  the  next  steamer  to  Sydney,  and  Port 
Aloresby  has  nearly  three  hundred  inhabi¬ 
tants,  being  a  good  deal  the  largest  settle¬ 
ment  in  Papua.  What  were  the  chances 
of  some  one  of  the  three  hundred  finding 
out  in  the  course  of  those  ten  days  that  we 
possessed  the  second  biggest  diamond  in  the 
world,  if  the  Marquis  went  on  as  he  was 
doing  now’? 

It  was  his  turn  to  wear  the  stone,  and 
nothing  would  induce  him  to  give  it  up  to 
me  for  the  night,  even  though  it  was  much 
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harder  for  him — being  fat — to  hide  it  about 
his  person,  than  for  me.  There  it  was, 
perfectly  visible  to  me  at  all  events,  sticking 
out  like  a  small  tumor  under  the  front  of  his 
shirt;  and  xmless  I  was  much  more  stupid 
than  I  supposed  myself  to  be,  it  had  already 
attracted  some  attention  from  little  Mrs. 
Vandaleur. 

Mrs.  Vandaleur — Daisy  Vandaleur,  as 
most  people  called  her:  she  signed  herself 
“Daisie,”  in  her  numerous  letters — was 
always  referred  to  as  “little;”  she  was,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  about  the  average  height  of 
womankind.  But  she  had  a  small  head 
and  ver>’  small  hands  and  feet,  and  a  way  of 
looking  little  and  forlorn.  And  she  was 
fond  of  calling  herself  a  “p)oor  little  widow.” 
I  needn’t  go  on  describing  “Daisie” — every 
one  who  has  reached  the  age  of  thirty  has 
met  her  and  knows  her  by  heart. 

She  had  a  puggy  sort  of  little  dog  and  a 
catty  sort  of  companion,  and  she  was  a  little 
pious,  and  more  than  a  little  musical,  and 
knew  how  to  put  on  her  clothes  (I  said  as 
much  to  a  lady  at  the  dance,  and  she  replied 
that,  in  that  case,  it  was  a  pity  Mrs.  Van¬ 
daleur  didn’t  use  her  knowledge  more  liber¬ 
ally;  also  that  at  all  events  she  knew  how 
to  put  on  her  hair.  Which  gives  you  the 
attitude  of  feminine  New  Guinea  toward 
“Daisie”  in  a  word). 

The  little  widow,  of  course,  had  set  her 
cap  at  the  Marquis  from  the  moment  of  our 
return.  That  did  not  trouble  me  or  the 
Marquis  either.  “Many  dear  women,  they 
have  done  so,  and  I  love  them  for  it,”  he 
explained  to  me.  “I  find  it  altogether  nat¬ 
ural.”  Nor  did  it  trouble  me  much  from 
any  ordinary  point  of  view,  that  she  should 
have  sprained  her  ankle — just  a  trifle — 
when  they  were  coming  back  from  a  stroll 
on  the  grass  outside  the  hall — because 
Daisie  was  given  to  spraining  her  ankle  at 
appropriate  times.  But  when  the  Marquis 
lifted  her  up  the  steps  of  the  veranda  and 
carried  her  to  a  long  chair  to  rest  her  foot 
for  the  next  dance — why,  then  I  saw  Mrs. 
Daisie’s  little  hand,  as  it  dipjied  down  from 
the  Marquis’s  huge  shoulder,  pause  for  a 
moment  at  the  odd  lump  under  his  shirt, 
and  feel  it  with  the  dexterity  of  a  pick- 
jxMrket. 

The  Marquis  did  not  notice;  he  was  gaz¬ 
ing  Into  her  eyes,  which  were  blue  eyes,  and 
went  prettily  with  her  Titian-red  hair.  I 
began  to  wonder,  however.  And  when  the 
supp>er-dances  came,  and  I  saw  Mrs.  Van¬ 


daleur  walking  in  with  the  Marquis,  as  ^ 
lightly  as  he  walked  himself,  I  concluded 
that  it  was  time  to  offer  him  a  hint.  IVTud 
I  did. 

He  answered  wnth  the  mangled  proveil)  i 
I  have  already  quoted,  and  filled  i 

another  glass  of  ginger-ale,  with  the  roister¬ 
ing  air  of  a  gallant  in  a  Christmas  number 
supplement. 

It  was  the  southeast  season  at  its  worst; 
in  Port  Moresby,  that  means  that  you  liw 
in  the  midst  of  a  roaring  gale  day  and  night 
for  months.  Up  here  on  the  hill  where  the 
dance-room  was  built  the  veranda  trembled 
like  the  hurricane  deck  of  an  Atlantic  liner; 
the  flags  in  the  ballroom  tore  at  their  moor¬ 
ings  on  the  walls;  down  the  long  tunnd  of 
the  supper-room  the  wind  went  yelling  like 
a  lost  soul  on  its  way  to  hell.  The  tabl^ 
cloth  flapped  and  slatted;  the  crackers  flew 
about. 

Mrs.  Daisie,  dancing  beyond  the  doorway 
with  the  fluffy  boy,  clutched  at  her  woeful 
black  skirts,  and  twinkled  the  scarlet  stock¬ 
ings  that  so  piquantly  contradicted  them. 

I  could  see  she  was  keeping  an  eye  on  me. 
For  some  reason  or  other,  Mrs.  Daisie  did 
not  like  me — much. 

“Look,  Marky,”  I  said  (the  howling  of 
the  southeaster  isolated  us  from  the  other 
guests  in  our  comer,  as  much  as  if  we  had 
been  in  a  room  by  ourselves),  “I  want  you 
to  think  for  a  moment  what  it  means  if 
people  get  on  to  the  fact  that  we  have  a 
diamond  worth  the  whole  island  of  New 
Guinea  in  our  {X)ssession.  From  that  mo¬ 
ment  any  peace  we  have — and  Lord  knows 
we  haven’t  had  much — ceases.  In  a  small 
place  like  this  one  is  safe  enough  from 
robbery;  but  once  on  a  liner  or  in  Sydney, 
we’d  want  a  corps  of  detectives  to  guard  the 
stone — if  we  can’t  keep  it  dark.  .\nd  of 
course  it  doesn’t  matter  where  or  how  the 
news  gets  out — it’ll  run  all  over  the  world 
in  a  week,  just  the  same.” 

“All  over  the  world!”  said  the  Marquis 
thoughtfully.  “You  have  reason. 
shall  be  famous,  me  and  you.  Flint,  I  love 
to  be  famous.  It  is  the  glory  of  our  adven¬ 
tures  that  has  already  made  that  little 
flower  of  the  tropic,  Dai-see  Vandaleur. 
love  me  as  the  poor  little  one  loves.  It  is 
true,'  she  also  thinks  me  beautiful.  But 
handsome  is  who  tells  no  tales!” 

“Will  you  let  me  keep  the  stone  till  the 
steamer  comes  in?”  I  asked,  dropping  the 
vexed  subject.  When  a  man  of  forty-odd 
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jiegins  to  tell  you  about  the  women  who  ad-  he  had  drunk  must  have  gone  to  his  head  a 
his  beauty,  you  had  better  get  off  that  little;  or  else  it  had  so  inflated  him,  mentally 
line  of  rails  as  quick  as  you  can.  and  physically,  that  he  was  a  trifle  above 

“On  my  conscience,  and  my  honor  as  a  himself.  At  anv  rate,  he  volunteered  to 

peer  of  the  aiicient  regiment  of  France,  I  give  the  company  an  exhibition  of  solo 
will— NOT,”  said  the  Marquis.  “I  have  the  dancing;  and,  the  offer  being  promptly  ac- 
heart  of  a  child,  as  the  little  Dai-see  tells  me,  cepted,  started  to  do— of  all  things— Queen 

but  a  child  I  am  not.  To-morrow  you  will  Elizabeth  dancing  before  the  Scots  ambas- 

guard  our  property;  the  day  after,  I,  and  sador,  Melville. 

soon  to  the  end.  To  the  end,  my  friend.”  “It  is  to  please  your  English  sentiment. 
He  drank  another  bottle  of  ginger-ale  in  and  at  the  same  time  to  warm  the  heart  of 

two  gulps,  and  waved  lus  empty  tumbler  in  the  little  Dai-see  by  laughter,”  he  explained 

the  air.  “And  even  if  the  end  shall  be  to  me.  “This  is  comic:  a  frolic  idea.” 

death,  then,  my  friend,  a  dead  man  is  out  What  a  scene  it  was!  The  dancers,  in 

of  the  wood.  I  love  your  English  axes.”  their  odd  mixture  of  day  and  evening  dress, 
“Saws,  I  suppose  you  mean,”  I  said. 

“I  knew  it  had  to  do  with  tools;  it  is  alto¬ 
gether  the  same.  Now  I  will  show  this  little 
beautiful  some  species  of  dancing  that  will 
make  her  ready  to  die  of  love,  there  on  my 
feet.” 

1  really  think  the  amount  of  ginger-ale 


THE  MARQUIS  WAS  GAZING  INTO  HER  EYES, 
WHICH  WERE  BLUE  EYES,  AND  WENT  PRET¬ 
TILY  WITH  HER  TITIAN-RED  HAIR. 
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gathered  round  the  walls  under  the  slatting, 
tearing  flags;  the  wild  southeaster  yelling 
along  the  veranda,  so  that  the  music,  de¬ 
spairingly  pitted  against  it,  sounded  starved 
and  thin;  in  the  midst  of  the  cleared  space, 
the  Marquis,  beneath  a  row  of  guttering 
hurricane  lamps,  dancing  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth.  .  .  . 

He  had  a  scarlet  table-cloth  about  his 
waist  and  a  fan  in  his  hand;  he  had  rouged 
his  cheeks  with  a  scrap  of  red  cracker-paper 
dipped  in  water;  he  had  borrowed  a  pair  of 
high-heeled  shoes  (big  man  though  he  was, 
his  foot  was  amazingly  small),  and  in  spite 
of  his  bulk,  and  his  pink  fat  face,  and  his 
twinkling  trouser-legs  showing  below  the 
draper\',  he  was  the  ancient  coquette  of 
England  to  the  life.  You  could  even  see 
the  sour  face  of  Melville  looking  on,  as  the 
dancer  stepped  and  pirouetted  “high  and 
disposedly,”  watching  eagerly  for  the  am¬ 
bassador’s  approval. 

At  the  end  he  laughed  a  high-pitched, 
cackling,  old  woman’s  laugh;  struck  the 
imaginary  Melville  coquettishly  on  the 
shoulder  with  his  fan,  dropped  the  table¬ 
cloth,  and  became  instantly  a  dignified 
nobleman  of  the  ancient  peerage  of  France. 

Mrs.  Vandaleur  ran  forward  impulsively 
as  he  finished,  and  begged  for  more.  The 
room  applauded.  The  Marquis  danced 
again. 

“Let  a  Papuan  with  a  drum  be  brought,” 
he  ordered. 

A  boy  was  fetched  from  the  grass  slofie 
outside  the  hall,  where  a  number  of  natives 
had  been  looking  on.  He  beat  his  iguana- 
skin  drum  as  if  for  a  native  dance,  with  the 
throbbing,  intoxicating  beat  of  the  New 
Guinea  drummer.  The  Marquis  snatched 
a  native  feather  crown  off  the  wall  where  it 
had  been  hung  as  an  ornament,  put  it  on  his 
head,  and  danced  “The  Love  Dance  of  the 
Sorcerer,”  looking  at  Mrs.  Vandaleur  all 
the  time. 

I  must  say  he  had  used  his  Papuan  ex- 
p>eriences  well.  The  dance  was  New  Guinea, 
yet  something  more.  It  had  sorcery  in  it, 
mystery,  magic,  and  sinister,  wicked  charm. 
You  felt  the  sorcerer  loved  the  lady  and 
meant  to  win  her;  but  you  were  not  quite 
sure  he  did  not  mean  to  roast  her  on  the  fire 
and  pick  her  pretty  bones  by  and  by.  .  .  , 
The  lookers-on  applauded  violently,  and 
Mrs.  Daisie,  whether  truthfully  or  not,  de¬ 
clared  herself  faint  when  he  had  done,  and 
had  to  be  supjwrted  to  a  chair. 


“Oh,  you  terrible  man — you  dangerous 
sorcerer!”  I  heard  her  murmur  as  he  gave 
her  his  arm.  “How  many  trustmg  little 
women’s  hearts  have  you  charmed  awav? 
Do  you  know  the  power  you  have?  I 
think  you  must  be  ver\'  cruel.” 

“No,  for  I  make  my  sjjelling  gently:  ‘fair 
and  softly  is  always  to  be  blest,’  ”  he  an¬ 
swered,  through  the  yelling  of  the  wini 

Mrs.  Daisie  put  up  her  hand  anxiouslv 
among  her  curls,  to  see,  I  think,  that  noth¬ 
ing  was  breaking  away  from  its  moorings, 
and,  being  assured  of  this,  fainted  a  little 
more,  in  the  corner  to  which  the  Marquis 
had  conducted  her.  Her  head  grazed  his 
shirt-front,  as  she  sank  back  in  her  chair. 

“Ah!  you  have  hurt  my  little  face!  Is  it 
your  heart  that  feels  so  hard  and  sharp?" 
she  asked. 

The  Marquis,  instead  of  answering,  lifted 
her  on  to  her  feet  again  as  lightly  as  if  she 
had  been  a  baby,  and  swung  her  back  into 
the  dancing-room,  where  now  the  music  was 
beginning  again. 

“What  happened  to  the  wife  of  Blu^ 
beard,  little  wicked?”  he  said,  as  the\- 
dropped  into  the  waltz. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  have  the  best  temper 
in  the  world.  Some  of  my  friends  say  1 
have  the  worst  when  you  rouse  it;  but  that 
is  an  exaggeration.  Anyhow,  I  could  not 
stay  in  the  ballroom  any  longer  and  see  our 
fortune  swinging  over  a  gulf  of  disaster,  on 
the  frail  thread  of  the  Marquis’s  amorous 
folly.  I  went  out  to  smoke  and  to  swear. 

The  next  day  it  was  my  turn  to  wear  the 
Sorcerer’s  Stone,  and  I  was  ready  enough 
to  claim  it.  We  had  cased  it  in  a  piece  of 
silk  and  sewn  that  up  again  in  a  piece  of 
chamois  leather,  safely  attached  to  a  strong 
cord.  No  one  wears  waistcoats  in  Port 
Moresby,  but  I  took  care  to  select  a  shirt 
some  sizes  too  wide  for  me,  when  I  wore  the 
stone,  and,  with  a  coat  on,  the  loose  folds 
concealed  it  effectively. 

I  was  feeling  a  little  easier  about  the  Mar¬ 
quis  since  I  had  succeeded  in  extracting  from 
him  a  solemn  promise  that  he  would  not 
on  any  account  or  for  any  reason  betray 
to  any  person  the  secret  of  the  diamond. 
At  the  same  time  I  managed  to  persuade 
him  into  altering  his  clothing  a  little,  so  that 
the  stone  could  not  be  noticed  unless  some 
one  went  actually  feeling  about  after  it. 
More  than  this  I  could  not  do. 

There  is  verv’  little  in  the  capital  of  Papua 
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to  occupy  the  mind  of  any  reasonable  per¬ 
son.  When  you  have  been  out  to  see  the 
native  village,  gone  for  a  walk  to  Koki, 
where  the  native  servants  employed  in  the 
town  hold  nightly  dances,  and  taken  a  boat 
jcross  to  one  or  two  of  the  islands,  you 
have  about  exhausted  the  interests  of  the 
place.  It  is  barren  and  rather  ugly;  the 
white  people  are  more  civilized  and  there¬ 
fore  less  interesting  than  those  of  Samarai ; 
the  natives  speak  English,  wear  trade  cloth¬ 
ing,  and  cheat  the  tourist  over  curios.  To 
any  one  recently  returned,  like  the  Marquis 
and  myself,  from  the  mysteries,  horrors,  and 
adventures  of  the  unknown  interior,  nothing 
could  be  more  flat  and  tiresome  than  the 
silly  little  capital  town. 

All  the  more  was  I  uncomfortable  over 
my  companion’s  evident  fascination  by  Mrs. 
Vandaleur,  whom  I  frankly  took  for  an  ad¬ 
venturess.  Her  very  name  was  against 
her:  it  savored  too  much  of  stage  posters 
to  be  natural.  She  was  clever  enough,  I 
could  see,  to  keep  free  of  scandals;  the  dead 
or  missing  Vandaleur  had  not  divorced  her; 
cards  were  religiously  left  at  her  door  by 
the  ladies  of  the  capital,  who  seemed  to 
hnd  a  weird  delight  in  playing  at  a  strange 
imitation  of  the  strange  game  called  Soci¬ 
ety,  away  here  in  the  wilderness  of  New 
Guinea. 

“Like  your  Israelites  of  the  Bible,”  said 
the  Marquis,  who  always  spoke  of  the  Old 
Testament  as  if  it  were  the  exclusive  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  English  race,  “these  dear  ladies 
make  brick  in  the  desert  without  no  straw; 
it  is  for  that  reason,  I  observe,  that  their 
bricb  do  not  hold  together  the  one  with 
the  other.”  And,  indeed,  the  inhabitants 
d  Port  Moresby  love  each  other  scarcely 
better  than  do  those  of  Samarai. 

But  though  Daisie  Vandaleur  was  quite 
respectable,  according  to  the  canons  of  the 
card-tray,  and  though  in  any  case  there 
was  no  risk  of  the  Marquis’s  historic  coro¬ 
net  descending  upon  her  well-dressed  head, 
I  thought  her  none  the  less  dangerous;  per- 
bi^  rather  the  more. 

“That  dear  little  one,  she  desires  quite 
simply  to  many  herself  with  me.  I  find 
that  very  touching,  though  I  can  not  accord 
her  her  desire,”  he  said  sentimentally. 
“Flint,  I  can’t  tell  you  how  much  pity  I 
nave  for  all  those  beautiful  women  who  so 
d«ire  to  marry  with  me.  Of  course,  the  day 
shall  come  at  last  when  one  of  those  lovely 
ones  shall — what  do  you  call  it? — yank  me 


in.  But  the  rest,  my  heart  is  bleeding  for 
those!” 

He  took  out  his  embroidered  silk  hand¬ 
kerchief,  and  looked  lovingly  at  the  coronet. 

I  knew  he  was  minded  to  tell  me  the  history 
of  the  lady  who  had  worked  it  for  him,  so  I 
got  away  before  he  had  made  a  start.  That 
was  where  I  made  my  mistake.  He  went 
right  off  to  Mrs.  Vandaleur’s,  and  told  her. 

They  invited  him  to  join  the  tennis-club 
after  this.  I  never  had  time  or  inclination 
myself  to  learn  how  to  throw  balls  at  a  man 
who  doesn’t  want  them  and  work  hard  try¬ 
ing  to  get*  them  back  when  I  don’t  want 
them  myself — so  I  didn’t  see  very  much  of 
the  Marquis  at  this  period,  although  for 
want  of  room  we  were  sharing  our  quarters 
at  the  hotel. 

After  all,  I  had  not  been  brought  up  at  the 
court  of  France;  I  did  not  know  half  the 
kings  of  Europe,  and  I  did  not  possess  even 
a  shanty  in  New  Guinea,  let  alone  a  castle 
on  the  Loire.  These  things  had  not  seemed 
to  matter,  when  we  were  away  in  the  wilds 
together,  getting  chased  by  cannibals,  or 
being  shipwrecked,  or  having  snakes  set  on 
us  by  sorcerers — going  ragged  and  hungry 
sometimes,  and  at  all  times  not  being  quite 
as  sure  as  we  could  have  wished  that  we 
were  ever  going  to  get  safely  back  again. 
But  here  in  the  little  tin-pot  capital,  the 
kings  and  castles  and  things  began  to  crop 
up  again.  And — as  they  say  in  sentimental 
novels — the  Marquis  and  I  drifted  apart. 

The  days  passed  very  slowly  before  the 
steamer’s  call.  In  the  afternoons  when  the 
southeast  was  howling  harder  than  ever 
and  almost  laying  flat  the  little  eucalyptus 
trees,  that  stand  up  all  over  the  many  hills  on 
which  Port  Moresby  is  built,  I  used  to  climb 
the  heights  above  the  town  and  wander  idly 
about,  holding  my  hat  on  and  thinking  what 
I’d  do  with  my  share  of  the  price  of  the  dia¬ 
mond — if  we  ever  got  it  safe  away  to  civili¬ 
zation.  And  down  below  on  the  flat  the 
Marquis  would  be  playing  tennis  with  Mrs. 
Vandaleur,  or  squiring  her  about  on  the 
beach. 

I  never  felt  inclined  to  watch  him  on  the 
days  when  it  was  my  turn  to  guard  the  Sor¬ 
cerer’s  Stone.  But  on  his  days  I  don’t  mind 
admitting  that  I  shadowed  him  like  a  de¬ 
tective.  In  a  town  that  is  all  small  hills, 
with  every  house  overlooking  all  the  others, 
there  is  not  much  difficulty  about  that. 
And  I  grew  more  and  more  uneasy,  as  the 
time  went  on,  to  see  the  increasing  number 
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of  hours  he  spent  with  Daisie.  Every  sec¬ 
ond  evening,  when  he  handed  over  the 
chamois-leather  case  in  the  privacy  o^  our 
own  room  and  said,  “All  right,  my  Flint!” 
I  felt  as  if  another  barrier  between  our  for¬ 
tune  and  its  realization  had  been  painfully 
passed  over;  another  cast  of  the  dice  fallen 
in  our  favor.  For  I  knew  now  that  Mrs. 
Vandaleur  had  her  suspicions;  and  I  trusted 
her — well,  not  half  so  far  as  I  could  have 
thrown  her  supple,  eel-like  little  body. 

Sometimes,  from  my  aerie  among  the 
rocks  above,  I  saw  amusing  scenes  on  the 
tennis-ground  and  the  flat.  The  most  amus¬ 
ing  was  on  the  day  when  Daisie  persuaded 
the  Marquis  to  dance  on  the  tennis-court 
with  a  cassowary,  a  pet  of  some  one  of  the 
residents,  which  us^  to  hang  about  the 
grounds,  begging  humbly  for  cake,  and  if  re¬ 
fused  instantly  turning  vicious  and  jumping 
up  into  the  air  to  kick  with  both  feet  at  the 
person  who  had  repulsed  it.  The  players 
used  to  tease  the  creature  a  good  deal  in 
order  to  see  it  fly  into  a  rage;  it  was  a  young 
bird,  and  not  half  grown,  but  it  was  ver>' 
active,  and  went  into  the  most  amusing 
frenzies  of  stamping,  whistling  rage. 

Cassowaries,  as  most  people  know,  are 
extremely  fond  of  dancing;  and  Mrs.  Van¬ 
daleur  incited  the  Marquis  first  to  dance 
with  the  bird  and  afterward  to  give  an  imita¬ 
tion  of  its  style.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  saw 
anything  funnier  than  the  tall,  thin  bird 
and  the  tall,  fat  Marquis  setting  to  partners 
on  the  green  grass  court,  the  cassowary 
taking  its  part  quite  seriously,  and  sidling, 
chasseing,  springing,  like  a  girl  in  a  theatre, 
the  man  craning  his  neck  in  imitation,  step¬ 
ping  stiff-legged  as  it  stepp>ed,  and  using  his 
arms  exactly  as  it  used  its  wings. 

Afterward,  the  Marquis  improvised  a 
“Dance  of  the  Cassowary,”  and  it  was  one 
of  the  very  best  things  I  had  ever  seen  him 
do.  I  have  heard  since  then  that  it  has  met 
with  much  approval  in  his  castle  on  the 
Loire. 

It  was  my  day  for  the  Sorcerer’s  Stone, 
so  I  looked  on  with  an  easy  mind.  After  all, 
it  seemed  to  me,  I  had  been  making  too 
much  fuss.  The  Marquis  was  not  a  fool, 
and  even  if  the  little  widow  succeeded  in 
worming  out  of  him  the  secret  of  the  dia¬ 
mond,  it  was  only  what  would  probably 
happen  sooner  or  later  somew’here.  We 
had  been  through  so  many  risks  with  the 
Sorcerer’s  Stone  that  I  had  nearly  come  to 
believe  there  was  something  supernatural 


about  it,  for  it  always  seemed  to  work  out 
right  in  the  end. 

Next  day  I  was  suffering  from  a  touch  o{ 
fever,  as  most  New  Guinea  residents  do  « 
times,  and  I  did  not  go  out  at  all,  but  stayed 
in  my  room  and  took  quinine  till  the  walk 
spun  round  me.  The  attack  passed  off 
toward  evening,  and  I  was  lying  on  my  bed, 
feeling  weak,  but  better,  when  the  Mar¬ 
quis  came  in. 

“Had  a  pleasant  day?”  I  asked.  He  did 
not  answer,  but  went  over  to  the  wash-stand 
and  began  w’ashing  his  hands,  with  his  back 
to  me.  I  was  feeling  almost  too  tired  to 
talk,  so  I  lay  silent  for  a  w’hile,  watching  the 
eastern  sky-line,  through  our  little  square 
window,  turn  pink  with  the  reflected  glow 
of  the  sunset  in  the  unseen  west,  and  the 
green-gray  eucalyptus  trees  streaming  h^ 
fore  the  ceaseless  thrash  of  the  “trade” 
that  blew  up  strong  and  stronger  as  the 
night  came  on. 

...  It  occurred  to  me  that  the  Marquis 
was  a  very^  long  time  w’ashing  his  hands. 
The  room  was  getting  darker;  the  peopled 
the  hotel  were  clashing  plates  and  clinking 
glasses  down  below.  It  was  nearly  the 
dinner-hour.  .  .  .  What  could  be  the  nut¬ 
ter  with  my  companion? 

“Say*  Mark!”  I  called  out  from  my  bed, 
“have  you  been  murdering  any  one,  like 
Lady  Macbeth,  and  are  you  trying  to  wadi 
the  ‘damned  spot’  away,  or  what?” 

The  Marquis  turned  round  so  suddenly 
that  he  flung  the  tin  basin  rattling  on  the 
floor,  and  the  water  rushed  in  a  deluge 
across  the  room.  He  did  not  take  the 
slightest  notice  of  it.  He  came  up  to  the 
bed,  and  even  in  the  twilight  I  could  see 
that  his  face  was  white. 

I  knew  what  had  happened  before  he 
spoke. 

“Flint,”  he  said,  beating  his  pink,  soapy 
hands  up  and  down  in  the  air,  “I  can  not 
tell  you.  I  can  not  tell  y’ou.  O  God,  what 
have  I  done!” 

He  sat  down  on  the  floor — wre  had  no 
chair — right  in  the  middle  of  the  deluge  of 
water,  and  began  to  cry’. 

“I  have  betrayed  and  ruined  you,  my 
friend,”  he  said.  “I  would  like  to  die  hw 
where  I  am.  What  is  the  use  that  I  should 
live?  I  say  that  I  can  not  tell  you  what  1 
have  done.”  He  w’ept  again. 

“Oh,  get  out  of  that  w’ater  and  sit  on  tne 
bed,”  I  said.  “You  don’t  need  to  tell  me: 
all  I  want  to  know  is,  how  it  happened  an 
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I  tear  out  the  bag,  and  it  is  split- 
ted - ” 

“Didn’t  you  know  that  no  silk  will 
stand  in  the  tropics?  It  was  only  a 
protection  for  the  stone.  You  might 
as  well  trust  tissue-paper  as  silk  in 
New  Guinea,”  I  said  wearily. 

“I  did  not  know,  I  swear.  Well, 
when  I  see  it  is  gone,  I  tell  Dai-see 
that  I  have  lost  a  something  I  have 
the  greatest  value  for,  a  gem — I  do 
not  say  a  diamond.  And  she  call 
many  native  boys.  And  they  look, 
look,  look,  till  it  get  dark.  And  I 
will  swear,  if  it  were  that  I  was  dy¬ 
ing,  we  look  every  inch.  But  there  is 
no  stone.” 


what  Mrs.  Vandaleur  has  to  do  with  it.”  I 
was  feeling  pretty  badly  about  the  affair, 
(or  I  saw  in  a  moment  that  he  had  lost  the 
diamond;  but  there  is  never  any  use,  to  my 
mind,  in  making  a  fuss. 

The  Marquis  jumped  up  and  tore  open 
his  shirt  with  the  air  of  a  man  opening  his 
ver\’  heart  for  your  inspection.  Round  his 
neck  was  hanging  a  string,  and  on  the  string 
was  a  small  silk  bag — empty. 

“Not  one  confoundable  thing  has  that 
angel  had  to  do  wdth  it,”  he  said.  “It  is 
altogether  me.  I  took  it  out  of  the  chamois 
case  this  morning  because  when  I  play 
tennis  that  chamois  sticks,  and  comes  to 
^out  of  the  front  of  my  shirt;  but  the  silk, 
it  slips  and  does  not  come  out.  So  I  take 
away  the  chamois  and  I  play  tennis  all  the 
afternoon.  And  in  the  end,  w’hen  it  is  time 
to  ^  and  they  have  all  gone,  all  but  Mrs. 
Dm-see  and  me,  I  feel  my  hand  into  my 
slurt  and  there  is  nothing  there!  Wildly 
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“I  reckon  Mrs.  Daisie  could  tell  you,”  I 
began. 

“Halt!”  cried  the  Marquis.  “Dai-see  is 
as  innocent  as  the  lamb  unborn.  When 
we  see  the  stone  is  lost,  she  will  not  look 
herself.  She  sit  on  the  seat  and  watch. 
She  weep  for  me,  that  little  one;  she  is  most 
blooming  sorry.  But  she  will  not  be  sus¬ 
pect:  she  won’t  touch  that  searching  her¬ 
self.  She  can  not  understand,  and  I  can 
not  understand.  It  was  all  razed  clean, 
that  ground:  there  was  no  gulfs  anywhere, 
and  the  weeds  was  not.  It  should  have 
been  finding  all  right.  But,  alas  it  is 
not!” 

He  seemed  so  exceedingly  distressed  that 
I  could  not  find  it  in  my  heart  to  say  what 
I  thought  of  him  and  his  carelessness  and  of 
Mrs.  Vandaleur — whom  I  could  not  believe 
altogether  innocent — and  of  the  whole 
wretched  affair  altogether.  After  all.  Mar¬ 
quis  or  no  Marquis,  the  man  was  my 
“mate,”  and  we  had  been  through  a  lot  to¬ 
gether,  and  a  nicer  fighter  than  he  was, 
when  one  got  into  a  tight  place,  I  never 
wished  to  find.  And  neither  he  nor  I  was 
worse  off  than  either  had  been  a  month  or 
two  before:  we  had  lost  nothing — except  a 
dream.  It  was  a  splendid  dream,  no  doubt, 
and  one  that  I  at  least  was  never  likely  to 
have  a  chance  of  dreaming  again.  But  I 
thought  I  could  do  without  it,  on  the  whole; 
and  if  I  could,  who  hadn’t  done  the  mis¬ 
chief,  so,  I  reckoned,  could  he. 

I  said  something  to  this  effect,  and  the 
Marquis  wiped  away  his  tears.  It  was  with 
a  red  silk  handkerchief  this  time,  and  the 
embroidery  of  the  coronet,  as  he  told  me, 
had  a  story  attached  to  it  that  was  written 
in  his  heart’s  blood. 

“Has  Mrs.  Daisie  given  you  a  handker¬ 
chief  yet?”  I  asked. 

“No,”  he  said  quite  gravely,  “she  has 
but  given  me  a  hymn-book.” 

“A  hymn-book!”  I  yelled,  choking  with 
laughter.  “What,  in  the  name  of  everj'thing 
inappropriate,  should  Mrs.  Vandaleur  give 
you  hymn-books  for?” 

“She  is  very  devoted,”  said  the  Marquis 
reprovingly.  “She  thinks  that  she  will 
make  a  Lutheran  of  me.  Of  course  there 
isn’t  any  dashed  chance  that  such  a  con¬ 
summation  could  arrive,  but  it  makes  the 
little  one  happy.  Me  also.  As  for  the 
hymns,  she  sings  them  to  me:  I  hear  her 
sing  them  when  I  come  up  the  road  past  her 
little  bird-nest  of  a  house.” 


“Are  you  going  to  ask  her  to  help  us  to 
look  for  the  diamond  to-morrow?” 

“I  won’t  do  nothing  you  don’t  wish,” 
said  the  Marquis  with  sudden  meekness. 
“I  can  not  forget  that  I  have  ruined  you." 

“No  fear,”  I  told  him.  “Are  you  going 
down  to  dinner,  or  aren’t  you?  Tell  them 
to  send  me  up  a  bit:  I’m  getting  better.  I 
rather  think  you  and  I  are  going  to  have  a 
busy  day  to-morrow,  Marky.” 

We  had.  I  got  up  a  bit  before  daylight 
and  had  a  dozen  natives  helping  me  to 
search  the  tennis-ground  before  the  sun  was 
well  up.  We  hunted  for  a  good  hour  and  1 
came  to  the  conclusion  that,  if  the  diamond 
had  ever  been  on  the  tennis-court,  it  cer¬ 
tainly  was  not  there  now. 

I  came  back  and  reported  the  result  of 
my  labors  to  the  Marquis.  He  was  sitting 
in  our  room,  and  looked  very  gorgeous  m  a 
marvelous  pink  silk  kimono  embroidered 
with  green  and  gold  dragons;  but  his  hair 
had  not  been  brushed  up  into  its  usual 
fierce  bristles;  his  mustache  was  as  limp  as  a 
walrus’s,  and  his  general  aspect  suggested  a 
pink  cockatoo  that  has  been  out  in  the  rain. 

“Don’t  lose  heart,”  I  told  him.  “The 
stone  is  somewhere.  It’s  been  picked  up, 
you  take  my  word  for  it.  It  must  be  in  Port 
Moresby,  and  you  can  leave  me  to  find  out 
where.” 

It  was  in  my  mind,  and  I  could  not  get  it 
out,  that  if  I  wanted  to  know  where  the 
Sorcerer’s  Stone  had  gone  to,  I  had  better 
keep  as  much  in  Mrs.  Vandaleur’s  company 
as  possible.  So,  without  giving  vent  to  any 
suspicions  I  had,  I  allowed  the  Marquis  to 
think  that  I  had  got  the  better  of  my  preju¬ 
dices  against  the  little  widow.  I  even  ac¬ 
companied  him  to  tea  with  her  when  he 
went  there  to  call  a  day  or  two  after  the  loss 
of  the  stone. 

It  did  not  strike  me  that  Daisie  was 
overjoyed  to  see  me,  but  she  greeted  me 
prettily  and  made  tea  for  us.  I  don’t 
know  whether  it  was  by  accident  or  de¬ 
sign  that  she  made  mine  cold  and 
and  left  out  the  sugar;  if  so,  she  did  a  foolish 
thing,  for  it  set  me  wondering  just  why  the 
little  lady  disliked  me  as  much  as  she  did. 
I  am  not,  and  never  have  been,  unhappy  in 
women’s  society;  nor  have  I  had  occasion  to 
observe  that  they  are  unhappy  in  mine- 
to  take  a  leaf  out  of  my  companion’s  book. 

But  Daisie  didn’t  want  me,  didn’t  like  me, 
was  more  or  less  afraid  of  me.  .  .  •  Why? 
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I  watched  her,  sitting  on  the  sheltered 
veranda,  with  the  southeaster  roaring  cease- 
l^v  outside,  slamming  at  the  blinds  and 
lifting  the  long  mats  nailed  on  the  floor.  It 
yas  a  wild  day — a  day  to  make  any  one 
restless.  Most  Port  Moresby  folk  find  the 
southeast  season  trying  to  the  nerves,  by 
reason  of  the  unending  uproar  of  the  per¬ 
sistent  “trade,”  and  I  judged  that  the  wind 
-or  something — was  affecting  Mrs.  Vanda- 
leur’s  nerves.  She  dropped  a  cup.  She 
snapped  at  the  boy  who  was  bringing  the 
tray.  She  started  when  one  spoke  to  her 
suddenly— as  I  confess  I  did.  Her  color  did 
not  pale,  but  there  may  have  been  reasons 
for  that. 

She  looked  pretty  enough,  with  her  float¬ 
ing  black  draperies  and  her  wicked  little 
scarlet  shoes,  and  her  daintily  dressed  red- 
brown  hair,  to  have  turned  almost  any 
man’s  head,  and  I  was  not  surprised  to  see 
the  Marquis  more  devoted  than  ever.  But 
as  for  me,  I  mistrusted  her  from  the  crown 
of  her  expensive  curls  to  the  sole  of  her  little 
red  shoe. 

I  drank  my  ill-tasting  tea  in  silence,  lis¬ 
tened  to  the  roar  of  the  wind,  and  watched 
the  lady  and  her  noble  lover.  And  I 
thought. 

She  could  not  have  picked  up  the  stone 
on  the  court — by  what  the  Marquis  said,  it 
was  clear  she  had  not  known  of  the  loss  until 
he  told  her.  It  seemed  that  she  had  ques¬ 
tioned  him  shrewdly  then  concerning  what 
it  was  that  he  had  lost,  and  had  managed  to 
extract  from  him  a  pretty  accurate  descrip- 
ti(m  of  the  gem.  He  had  not  actually  said 
it  was  a  diamond,  but,  from  what  he  told 
me,  he  must  have  allowed  her  to  guess 
that  it  was. 

She  knew,  then,  that  he  had  had  a  dia¬ 
mond  of  remarkable  size;  that  he  had  lost  it 
in  a  small,  easily  searched  area.  She  had 
not  picked  it  up  and  she  had  been  careful — 
too  careful,  I  thought — to  avoid  all  possible 
suspicion  of  having  done  so. 

Did  she  know  where  it  was? 

These  were  the  thoughts  that  ran  through 
my  mind,  while  the  Marquis  flirted  with  the 
little  lady,  leaving  me  to  talk  to  the  unin¬ 
teresting  elderly  companion  in  the  back¬ 
ground. 

I  think  he  began  to  feel  sorry,  before  very 
long,  that  he  had  asked  me  to  accompany 
nim  to  “Dai-see’s,”  for  the  little  lady  seemed 
ffl  a  fascinating  mood  and  looked  as  if  she 
would  not  have  been  sorry  to  have  the 


drawing-room  and  the  piano  left  to  herself 
and  her  friend.  Doubtless  even  the  Mar¬ 
quis’s  self-jjossession  shrank  from  picking 
out  sentimental-sounding  bits  of  hymns,  and 
reading  or  singing  them  in  her  company, 
before  a  couple  of  more  or  less  unsympa¬ 
thetic  observers. 

Mrs.  Daisie  gave  me  a  look  or  two  that 
were  certainly  meant  to  be  taken  as  hints, 
but  I  was  astonishingly  stupid  that  after¬ 
noon,  and  could  not  understand  her.  Even 
when  the  Marquis  proposed  going  out  to  the 
little  back  garden  to  look  at  Mrs.  Vanda- 
leur’s  plants,  I  was  so  stupid  that  I  couldn’t 
see  they  did  not  want  me,  and  I  got  up  to 
go  too,  protesting  that  nothing  in  the  world 
interested  me  so  much  as  the  selection  and 
care  of  roses  in  the  tropics. 

“I  never  knew  you  were  an  amateur  of  the 
garden,”  observed  the  Marquis  somewhat 
ruefully.  “You  are  then  interested  in  cul¬ 
ture?  Don’t  put  out  yourself  to  please  us, 
my  friend,  if  you  would  rather  love  to  stay 
in  the  house.” 

“It  doesn’t  put  me  out  worth  twopence,” 
I  assured  him. 

We  went  out  through  the  sun  and  the 
wind  to  the  back  of  the  house,  a  rather 
gloomy  party  of  four,  all  trying  more  or  less 
to  be  cheerful.  I  fancy  I  succeeded  the 
best.  Mrs.  Daisie,  making  great  play  w’ith 
the  care  of  her  black  draperies  in  the  wind, 
yet  found  time  to  glance  at  me,  I  thought, 
unpleasantly,  and  the  Marquis  was  pulling 
his  mustache.  But  I  was  determinedly 
stupid. 

The  two  got  away  in  a  corner  of  the  gar¬ 
den  before  long,  shamelessly  deserting  me 
and  the  companion,  and  I  could  see  that 
Mrs’.  Daisie  was  talking  religion  again;  a 
thing  that  disgusted  me  and  inclined  me  to 
have  no  mercy  on  her,  if  ever  she  should  need 
it  at  my  hands.  I  can’t  say  I  am  particu¬ 
larly  religious  myself,  but  any  decent  man 
hates  to  see  piety  used  as  a  cloak.  They  had 
got  out  the  hymn-book  she  had  given  him 
— a  tiny,  fancy  little  white-leather  thing, 
the  size  of  a  match-box — and  were  looking 
up  something  or  other  in  it,  their  heads  very 
close  together.  .  .  . 

“Would  you  like  to  see  the  cassowary’?” 
asked  the  companion  suddenly.  I  had  al¬ 
most  forgotten  her  existence;  she  was  one 
of  those  gray,  dusty  women  of  no  particular 
age,  w’hom  somehow  or  other  one  alw’ays 
does  overlook. 

“What  cassowary?”  I  asked. 
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“Ours.  It’s  such  a  funny  thing.  It 
dances,  and  fights,  and  does  lots  of  queer 
tricks  of  its  own.  We  have  it  shut  up  in 
the  fowl-house.” 

“What  for?”  I  asked,  yawning.  The 
companion  certainly  did  bore  me. 

“Because  Mrs.  Vandaleur  says  it’s  sick. 
She  bought  it  the  other  day;  the  jieople  who 
owned  it  wanted  quite  a  lot  for  it.” 

The  companion  was  opening  the  door  of 
the  fowl-house  as  she  spoke.  Mrs.  Vanda¬ 
leur,  hearing  the  creak  of  the  lock,  turned 
round  and,  if  I  did  not  mistake,  her  look 
was  very  black.  It  cleared  at  once,  and  a 
sunny  smile  overspread  her  face. 

“So  you  are  looking  at  my  new  pet,”  she 
said.  “Poor  thing,  I  think  it  is  sick;  but 
it  is  very  amusing  when  it  is  well.” 

“Oh,  this  is  my  partner  of  the  dance!” 
said  the  Marquis,  as  the  great  bird  came 
solemnly  out,  turning  its  big  brown  eyes 
suspiciously  about.  He  held  out  his  hand 
to  it,  bowed,  and  began  to  dance  toward  it, 
flapping  his  coat-tails  in  imitation  of  wings 
and  singing  to  an  absurd  tune  the  well- 
known  nonsense  rhyme: 

I  wish  I  was  a  cassowary 
On  the  plains  of  Timbuctoo, 

For  then  I’d  eat  a  missionary. 

Arms,  legs,  and  hymn-book  too. 

“Beautiful  missionary!”  he  said,  pausing 
in  his  dance,  “do  you  think  the  savage 
animal  would  eat  you?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  said  Mrs.  Vandaleur  pet¬ 
tishly.  “I  can’t  stand  this  wind:  it  makes 
Daisie’s  little  foots  too  cold.  Let’s  go  in.” 

“If  it  will  not  eat  the  lovely  missionar>’, 
will  it  eat  the  lovely  hymn-book  too?” 
asked  the  Marquis,  teasing  the  bird  with 
the  little  book  he  held  in  his  hand. 

The  answer  canie  suddenly  and  in  a  way 
that  he  hardly  expected.  I  do  not  think 
the  Marquis  had  ever  heard  that  casso¬ 
waries  are  much  the  same  as  ostriches  in 
their  appetite  for  strange  and  seemingly  in¬ 
appropriate  food.  If  he  had  not,  he  was  en¬ 
lightened  now.  The  bird  stretched  out  its 
neck  with  the  darting  pounce  of  a  snake, 
snatched  at  the  gaudy  little  book,  gulped, 
sw’allowed,  and  .  .  . 

“By  gum!”  cried  the  Marquis,  “she  has 
eat  up  the  hymn-book  too!” 

“Daisie’s  little  foots  are  so  cold,”  com¬ 
plained  Mrs.  Vandaleur,  shivering  in  the 
wind.  “Daisie  w’ants  to  go  to  her  little  own 
home  again.” 


Vim, 


It  seemed  to  me  that  she  was  anxious  to 
pass  over  the  incident  without  remark 
which  struck  me  as  odd,  considering  that  it 
was  her  own  pft  to  the  Marquis  that  the 
mischievous  bird  had  destroyed.  We  all 
went  back  to  the  house,  and  before  very  long 
our  hostess  began  to  yawn  in  an  elegant  but 
obvious  manner  that  conveyed  an  unmis¬ 
takable  hint.  The  Marquis  rose  to  leave 
and  I  followed  him.  ’ 

He  was  looking  worried  and  depressed, 
and  I  should  have  been  glad  enough  to  sav 
something  to  comfort  him  a  little,  if  I  had 
thought  it  safe.  But  in  the  light  of  past 
events,  I  certainly  did  not.  Nevertheless, 

I  was  mentally  skipping  and  dancmg  ail  the 
way  back  to  the  hotel.  For  now  I  thought  1 
saw  my  course. 

When  I  had  left  the  Marquis  in  his  room 
I  waited  for  a  little  while  and  then  went 
straight  back  to  Mrs.  Vandaleur’s.  I  found 
her  alone  on  the  veranda;  and  this  time,  all 
her  rouge  could  not  conceal  the  sudden  pal^ 
ness  that  crept  like  a  white  mist  over  her 
pretty  face  when  she  saw  me  return  alone. 

“I  am  flattered,”  she  said.  “To  what  do 
I  owe  the  honor  of  this — very  late— call?" 

I  looked  her  straight  in  the  eyes.  “What  ^ 

will  you  take  for  your  cassowary?”  I  said. 

“Your  cassowary  that  is  sick — though  it  y 

doesn’t  look  it — and  that  will  probably  die 
in  a  day  or  two,  suddenly?” 

I  always  said  the  woman  was  an  adven-  ; 
turess.  She  never  turned  a  hair,  or  hesi¬ 
tated  a  moment.  “A  thousand  pounds,” 
she  said. 

“You  mean  fifty,”  I  told  her. 

“A  thousand,”  she  said,  opening  her  e\’es 
very  wide,  and  trying  to  stare  me  down. 

The  wind  was  working  up  for  night;  we  had 
to  shout  at  each  other  in  order  to  he  heard. 

“Fifty,”  I  said  again.  “It  isn’t  worth  a 
thousand  to  you  to  be  driven  out  of  the 
country  by  that  story.” 

“Perhaps  it  is,”  said  she  insolently. 

“You  forget,”  I  told  her,  “that  this  is 
going  to  be  a  world-famous  stone.  Vou 
can’t  go  to — Tahiti — or  Noumea — or  any¬ 
where  and  cut  loose  from  a  tale  that  links 
you  up  to  a  thing  like  the  Kohinoor. 

You’ll  go  with  that  story  chained  to  you 
like  the  ball  on  a  convict’s  leg,  and  a  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  in  your  pocket — or  we’ll  keep 
our  own  counsel  and  you’ll  keep  yours  and 
fifty  pounds.” 

For  a  moment  there  was  silence  in  tw 
veranda — silence  but  for  the  tearing  of  the 
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wind.  The  reed  curtain  in  the  doorway 
slashed  back  and  forth.  The  canvas  awn¬ 
ing  rattled  like  a  sail. 

“Give  me  the  money,”  said  Mrs.  Vanda- 
leur,  without  the  slightest  change  of  counte¬ 
nance.  But  I  could  see  that  the  gauzy, 
sable  laces  on  the  bosom  of  her  dress  were 
hea\ing  like  black  seaweeds  in  a  storm. 

I  had  brought  a  check-book  and  a  foun¬ 
tain  pen.  I  wrote  a  check  and  gave  it  to 
her. 

“You  might  tell  me  how  it  happened,” 
I  said,  as  I  handed  her  the  paper. 

“You  know,”  she  said.  “He  told  me  what 
he  had  lost.  Td  seen  the  cassowary  in  the 
corner  of  the  ground,  gulping  down  some¬ 
thing  a  moment  before.  They  always  go 
for  anything  bright.  So  I  guessed.  And 
when  he  told  me  I  brought  the  bird  over  to 
the  seat,  while  he  was  searching  for  the 
stone,  and  I  saw  the  thing  going  down  its 
neck  inch  by  inch — as  you  can  see,  if  you 
watch  them  swallow  anything.  Oh,  I 
didn’t  take  any  chances.  You’ve  spoiled — 
you’ve  spoiled — the  best —  Did  you  ever 
think  what  it  is  to  be  a  woman  and  not  so 
young  as  you  were  and  with  no  prospects — 
none?  You  never  thought,  or  felt,  or 
cared  about  any  woman  in  the  world,  and 
yet - ” 


Her  eyes  were  very,  very  blue,  and  the\- 
were  very  soft  to  see  through  the  tears  that 
were  gathering  in  them. 

She  looked  at  me  and  then  looked  awav 

“And  yet - ” 

I  am  never  likely  to  know  what  die 
meant  by  that  broken  sentence.  Nor  do  1 
very  much  care.  For  there  is  a  girl  down 
in  Sydney. 

I  never  saw  Mrs.  V’andaleur  again. 


The  Marquis  slept  better  that  night  than 
he  had  done  for  some  nights  past.  I  had  a 
job  to  do  before  we  slept;  I  did  it— anv 
man  who  has  been  on  sheep  and  cattle  sta¬ 
tions  understands  that  sort  of  thing  com¬ 
pletely.  I  tidied  up  before  I  came  into  the 
Marquis’s  room  with  the  recovered  stone; 
but  there  was  a  stain  that  I  had  overlooked 
on  one  shirt-sleeve.  The  Marquis  saw  it. 

“It  began  in  dying  and  blood,  and  it  ends 
in  dying  and  blood,”  he  said.  “Flint,  in 
one  week  we  shall  be  in  Melbourne,  and  we 
shall  find  a  syndicate  of  Jews  and  they  will 
buy  our  stone  for  very  many  thousand 
pounds,  and  by  gum,  my  friend,  I  shall 
think  we  are  blooming  well  rid  of  this  so 
remarkable  treasure  trophy  of  the  wilder¬ 
ness!” 

“I’m  with  you  there,”  I  said;  and  I  was. 


MIDNIGHT  OVER  THE  VILLAGE 


BY  NANCY  BYRD  TURNER 


1LEAN  across  my  window-ledge: 

A  hlark-  unshaken  shadow  lies 


*  A  black,  unshaken  shadow  lies 
The  street,  and  huddled  at  its  edge 
The  houses  stand  with  blinded  eyes. 


Their  roofs  are  gray  in  the  still  gloom. 
Their  gardens  dun  and  violet; 

One  pale  lamp  pricks  an  upper  room — 
A  late,  sad  star  that  will  not  set. 


O  God !  God !  God !  the  slumbering  folk. 
Careless  amid  this  mysterv'! 

What  if  the  tranquil  heavens  broke 
With  Judgment  angels  suddenly, 


Thy  sharp  trump  shattering  their  sleep? 
Ah,  touch  them  lest  they  dream  too  deep! 


I}. 


“good  day,’’ 

SAID  THE 
SCARECROW. 


IS  CLO^\^ING  artistry?  I 
pass.  Has  Fred  A.  Stone  the 
artistic  temperament?  —  ad¬ 
mitting,  of  course,  that  artistic 
has  been  branded  as  a  bad  word, 
and  that  temperament  is  sway- 
backed  from  overloading — has  he? 
Well,  again  I  pass,  with  hands 


lifted,  palms  upward,  shoulders  shrugged, 
confessing  helplessness. 

My  task  is  to  describe  phenomena,  to 
mull  about  for  words  that  will  convey  sus¬ 
picions  as  well  as  impressions. 

A  reporter,  after  interviewing  Mr.  Stone 
upon  some  subject,  wrote  of  him :  “He  looked 
sad.  He  did  it  with  his  legs.”  Sombreros 


hy 
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doffed  to  that  reporter.  He  had  the  acutest 
powers  of  observation. 

Given  a  musical  comedy:  theme  thread¬ 
bare,  lines  commonplace,  music  so-so,  chorus 
the  usual  twinkling  shapeliness,  chaste, 
simple,  innocuous — the  whole  thoroughly 
in  keeping  with  that  innocent  appeal  which 
the  story  of  Cinderella  makes  to  the  dra¬ 
matic  instinct  of  childhood,  and  nothing 
much  beyond — and  what  should  happen? 
By  all  predications  of  this  St.  Vitus  hour, 
the  thing  should  last  four  nights  or  five, 
and  die  before  the  town  finc^  out  that  it 
is  here.  What  does  happen  is  that  the  thing 
goes  for  a  year  on  Broadway  and  another 
year  outside  to  business  in  which  hard  times 
can  put  no  crimp. 

They  call  the  piece  “The  Lady  and  the 
Slipper.”  They  give  it  three  stars: 

Elsie  Janis,  possessing  youth,  beauty, 
charm,  a  too  frail  voice,  and  a  way  with  an 
audience  much  past  the  way  of  a  man  with 
a  maid:  plus  the  business  firm  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  &  Stone. 

David  C.  Montgomery  is  a  clown,  the 
prime  investiture  of  whose  art  is  a  kind  of 
modest  passivity.  He  sings  his  songs,  he 
does  his  dances,  he  gets  his  laughs,  he  is 
runner-up  of  his  partner,  and  you  like  him, 
and  will  be  a  little  less  than  conscious  of  all 
his  presence  means  to  the  performance. 

Probably  only  one  man  knows  that;  and 
he  is  the  other  member  of  the  firm,  the 
Superclown,  the  third  and  hottest  blazing 
star  of  the  trio,  a  revolving,  kaleidoscopic 
light,  who  comes  on  and  off  like  a  human 
whirlwind,  who  answers  to  the  call  of  Fred, 
whose  middle  initial  is  A.,  which  stands  for 
ambition,  and  who  signs  pay-rolls  with  the 
name  of  Stone. 

Eccentric  comedian,  grotesque  acrobat, 
drollest  of  dancers,  most  accomplished  of 
pantomimists,  singer  of  songs,  juggler  of 
feet,  shover  of  the  anatomically  queer — get¬ 
ting  a  laugh  by  the  twiddle  of  a  thumb,  the 
twirl  of  a  finger,  or  the  twitch  of  a  cheek; 
with  India-rubber  vertebrae,  elastic  voice, 
ebullient  spirits;  with  inexhaustible  enthu¬ 
siasms;  with  poses  that  interrogate  naively, 
gestures  that  titter  at  his  own  apparent  per¬ 
plexed  crudities,  and  grimaces  that  scream 
with  infectious  self-satisfaction  at  his  own 
successes;  contortion  without  awkwardness, 
exaggeration  without  offense,  mirth  without 
meanness,  fun  without  a  taint;  a  mind 
that  is  clean,  a  heart  that  is  kindly,  and  a 
personal  character  that  is  sound;  an  ath¬ 


lete!  an  artist!  a  husband,  father,  partntr  I 
friend!  All  these  things  you  may  say  about  - 
F red  Stone  and  still  not  bring  him  into  foan  * 

The  first  genius  of  Mr.  Stone  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  physical.  Half  the  charm  of  his  tt-  \ 
centric  dances  lies  in  the  seeming  ease  and  ^ 
perfect  rhythm  with  which  he  does  th  i 
anatomically  impossible.  One  is  ten^tted 
to  say  something  perfectly  horrible— that 
in  them  his  feet  are  feats.  And  he  is  ven 
sure  to  bring  some  phase  of  his  performana 
to  its  climax  with  a  startling  muscular  a-  ' 
ploit,  or  even  a  series  of  them,  as  in  that 
cyclonic  conclusion  of  the  second  act  d 
“The  Lady  and  the  Slipper.” 

Stone  appears  in  this  act  m  the  white, 
crimson,  and  gold  of  a  Russian  ambassador, 
becomes  hopelessly  entangled  on  the  spring¬ 
ing  surface  of  a  trick  platform,  and  bounds 
and  bounds,  three,  sL\,  ten  feet  in  the  air, 
doing  flipflaps,  wings  and  backs,  a  dozen 
times.  Finally,  escaping  in  apparent  ex¬ 
haustion,  he  hurls  himself  upon  a  couch 
which  is  also  “tricked”  and  throws  him  high 
in  the  air,  from  whence  the  human  parab¬ 
ola  descends  upon  a  table  in  the  center  d 
the  stage,  only  to  rebound  uixm  a  trap  in  the 
floor  which  catapults  him  headlong  through 
a  full-length  wall-p)ortrait  and  out  of  sight 
into  the  wings.  -\nd  while  the  audiences 
exclaiming  its  admiration.  Stone  appean 
suddenly,  oozing  delightfully  forgiraUe 
self-satisfaction,  and  announces  that  he  has 
just  been  through  the  art-gallery’. 

There  are  a  few  more  lines  and  the  curtM 
goes  down.  As  it  rises,  in  response  to  the 
applause.  Stone,  as  if  in  the  thoughtlessness 
of  his  ecstasy,  clutches  the  bottom  of  it  and 
goes  sailing  toward  the  proscenium  ard 
beaming  placidly,  and  while  the  audiena 
gasps  he  throws  a  grimace  to  remind  them 
he  is  only  clowning. 

But  this  feat  is  not  yet  finished.  Up  goes 
the  curtain  again,  upon  an  empty  stage. 
No  Stone,  and  no  company  posed  about  to 
receive  admiring  plaudits;  no  acrobat, even, 
suspended  from  the  curtain;  but  wait— just 
as  the  curtain  pauses  for  the  descent  there 
app>ears  from  its  lower  rim,  high  above  the 
stage,  the  head  of  Stone,  hair  downward, 
and  the  grimacing,  inverted,  clownish  face 
of  him  radiating  boyish  delight  at  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  his  weird  prank. 

These,  confessedly,  are  the  performances 
of  an  acrobat,  but  pxolished  off  with  the  art 
of  the  mime  and  seasoned  w-ith  the  unctuore 
drolleries  of  the  born  clown.  And  each 
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Clown  and  Superclown 


A  SKY-SCRAPER  BOUGHT  WITH  LAUGHS:  THE  PULLMAN 
BUILDING  IN  MADISON  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK,  WHICH 
BELONGS  TO  FRED 
STONE,  COMEDIAN 
AND  SUPERCLOWN.  Il 


play  will  have 

jonything  of  this  a  sky-scraper  bough 

fflrt  from  Stone.  building  in  madiso: 

I  “The  Red  belongs  to  fred 

1“  stone,  comedian 

Mill  It  was  a  superclown. 

boxing  -  match, 

and  a  thrilling  _ 

swing  through  the 

air  on  the  arms  of  a  Dutch  windmill,  a 
(eat  in  which  Mr.  Montgomery  joined.  In 
"The  Old  Town”  it  was  an  e.xhibition  of 
skill  with  the  cowboy’s  rope. 

Each  of  these  seemingly  unstudied  min- 
jHings  of  clownish  drollery  with  athletic  skill 
and  daring  is  the  result  of  an  amount  of 
brain  cudgeling  and  a  capacity  for  taking 
pains  which  relates  Mr.  Stone  on  that  side 
to  genius.  Take  his  feats  with  the  rope. 

It  required  eight  months  of  daily  practise, 
hour  upon  hour,  to  master  the  simpler  fea¬ 
tures  of  “rope-spinning,”  and  five  years  of 
constant  application  were  necessary  to  ac¬ 
quire  that  artistry  of  the  braided  noose  of 
which  he  is  now  the  master. 

Nor  would  he  be  content  with  the  thing 
merely  as  a  toy.  He  went  out  upon  the 
peat  cattle-ranch  of  Irwin  Brothers  in  the 
Dakotas  and  learned  to  rope  and  throw  and 
tie  a  steer  as  well  as  any  cow-hand.  Prac¬ 
tise,  practise,  practise,  was  again  the  key  to 
his  success.  He  began  upion  a  yearling  in  a 
pasture.  He  roped  and  threw  and  tied 
this  unfortunate  animal  so  many  times  that 
one  day  when  Stone  rode  into  the  field  the 
calf  rolled  over  on  its  back  and  held  up 
three  feet — so  they  say  out  on  the  ranch; 

Although  Stone  has  spent  all  his  days  in 
an  artificial  environment,  he  has  a  passion¬ 
ate  love  for  the  open  country,  and  is  always 
thirsting  for  adventure.  A  few  years  ago 
he  went  trailing  off  up  to  Alaska  on  a  bear 
hunt  with  his  brother-in-law,  Rex  Beach. 
A  year  or  two  later  he  chartered  an  e.xpedi- 
tion  to  Greenland  to  hunt  piolar  bear.  One 
day,  after  shooting  a  mother  bear.  Stone 
lassoed  first  one  three-hundred-pound  cub 
and  then  another  as  they  swam,  making 
plenty  of  excitement  for  those  in  the  small 
boat  from  which  the  riatas  were  cast. 

But  the  past  of  the  man  is  even  more 
interesting  than  his  present.  His  public 
career  appears  to  have  begun  at  the  age  of 
nine.  Fourth  of  July  is  coming  in  a  little 
Kansas  town.  It  has  been  announced  that 
a  five-dollar  gold  piece  will  go  to  the  boy  or 
^  who  successfully  brings  dowm  the  small 
•merican  flag  from  the  top  of  the  greased 
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STONE  IN  THE  WORK  WITH  WHICH  HE 
OPENED  HIS  CAREER.  THIS  PICTURE 
IS  OF  A  PERFORMANCE  IN  KANKAKEE, 
ILLINOIS,  IN  1896. 


pole  to  be  set  up  in  the  public  square. 
Fred’s  father  b  a  barber.  Five-dollar  gold- 
pieces  are  not  picked  up  loosely  on  the 
floor  of  the  little  shop.  The  boy  resolves 
that  the  gold  piece  shall  be  his.  To  this 
end  he  practises — on  posts,  trees,  and  tele¬ 
graph  poles,  to  the  great  damage  of  his 
clothes  and  the  swift  culture  of  his  small 
legs,  so  that  presently  he  w'alks  up  a  pole 
as  if  it  were  a  ladder. 

Well,  to  cut  the  story  short,  Fred  got  the 
flag  and  the  five  dollars,  and  the  expierience 
grooved  him  for  life.  From  it  he  had  his 
first  sniff  of  the  incense  of  the  actor,  public 
applause,  the  spell  of  crow'd  sympathy. 

From  it,  too,  he  evolved  the  principle  of 


his  whole  life:  If  you  want  to  do  a 
train  for  it;  when  you  have  trained  i 
try  for  it;  if  you  try  hard  enough, you’Udo 
it.  This  formula  has  its  weaknesses,  I  wfli 
admit,  but  not  when  Fred  Stone  is  working 
it.  Follow’  him  now — and  we  shall  have  to 
follow  fast,  for  whirlwind  speed  is  the  tempi 
of  his  life — and  we  shall  see  him  work  that 
formula  over  and  over:  Aspiration— 
cation  —  Attack  —  Achievement  —  just  as 
simple  as  that. 

The  first  employment  of  the  new  prind- 
pie  comes  quickly.  Almost  before  the 
greased  pole  is  taken  down,  a  tight-rq* 
walker  comes  to  tow’n  and  performs  upon 
a  rope  stretched  across  the  main  street 
When  in  the  course  of  this  performer’s  g\- 
rations  upion  the  rope  some  of  the  qian- 
gles  fall  from  his  gaudy  trunks,  Fred  Stone 
runs  out  and  reverently  picks  them  up,  for 
the  lad  has  watched  the  acrobat  ten  min¬ 
utes  and  has  chosen  his  career  for  life. 

Next  day  his  father  is  helping  him  set  up 
a  tight-rope  in  the  back-yard,  and  hs 
mother  is  fashioning  an  odd  suit  of  tights 
from  one  of  father’s  old  red-flannel  under¬ 
shirts  and  a  pair  of  her  own  long  pink 
stockings.  Upion  the  breast  of  the  shirt 
she  sews,  bless  her  heart,  the  spiangles  that 
Fred  picked  up  in  the  street.  You  see,  Fred 
Stone  was  built  for  partnering.  Peoide 
can’t  seem  to  help  falling  in  with  him  and 

_ _  his  schemes.  Now  his  father  and 

his  mother  and  his  little  brother 
Ed  became  his  partners,  just  as 
later  Dave  Montgomery’  became 
his  partner. 

The  boy  had  both  aptitude  and 
enormous  perseverance,  and  soon 
was  doing  on  his  rope,  four  feet 
from  the  ground,  all  the  tricks  of 
the  professional,  from  standing  on  his  head 
to  lying  dow’n  and  seeming  to  take  a  nap. 
He  also  became  skilful  in  tumbling  and 
contortions. 

Cole’s  circus  w’as  billed  for  the  town,  and 
a  bright  idea  came  to  Fred.  Why  couldn’t 
he  make  some  money  by  carrj’ing  a  square 
of  old  carpet  out  to  the  street  comer  and 
going  through  his  bag  of  tumbling  and  con¬ 
tortion  tricks  before  the  crowd  wdting  to 
see  the  parade,  taking  up  a  collection  from 
them  as  he  had  seen  the  rope-walker  do? 

The  scheme  started  out  all  right.  He  hM 
the  eyes  of  the  crow’d,  from  the  moment  of 
the  appearance  of  his  wondrous  tights 
the  highway;  but  he  made  one  mistake. 
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MONTGOMERY  AND  STONE  IN  THEIR  MINSTREL  AND  VAUDEVILLE  DAYS. 


Human  Doll,  much  to  the  human  doll’s  over  to  see  his  son  perform  and  gloat 

disgust.  As  no  one  in  the  company  could  proudly  over  his  neighbors  whose  sons  were 

pronounce  the  name,  Mile,  was  promptly  mere  corn-huskers,  the  boy  absolutely 

interpreted  as  Millie — a  nickname  that  has  fused  to  appear  in  the  hated  girl-clothes, 

clung  to  him  through  the  years.  In  the  privacy  of  the  horse  tent  he  tore  the 

“Oh,  see  that  little  bit  of  a  girl  on  that  skirts  to  tatters,  and  thus  did  Mile.  AniJ 

awful  high  rope,”  exclaimed  a  lady  to  her  d'Arcy,  the  Human  Doll,  to  death  forever, 
own  little  girl,  the  w’ords  floating  up  to  the  But  the  elements  w’ere  planning  to  flat 
wire.  the  pride  of  Father  Stone  by  getting 

“I  ain’t  no  girl — I’m  a  boy,”  bawled  the  wind  so  high  that  the  management  dared 

human  doll,  glaring  fiercely.  not  send  the  boy  aloft.  Stone  pire  was 

When  on  Saturday  Fred’s  father  came  crestfallen.  Stone  fils  looked  at  the 
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i  swaving  rope  through  bitter,  rebellious 

I‘  tears. 

“Shucks!”  he  bawled.  “Lemme!  Lemme! 

I  kin  walk  it,  I  tell  you,  if  it  ties  in  knots.” 

“Yes,”  bluffed  the  father,  “of  course  he 
can!”  But  all  the  same  he  was  stricken  with 
terror  when  he  saw  the  management  yield¬ 
ing  and  announcing  that  the  brother  of 
jimy,  the  Human  Doll,  would  make  the 
high-wire  ascension. 

The  wind  was  making  the  old  canvas  top 
billow  like  an  ocean.  The  wire  itself  stretch¬ 
ed  and  sagged  like  a  tow-line  in  a  sea.  Fred, 
fearing  the  attempt  to  turn  round  in  such  a 
gale,  went  out  backward  on  the  rope  to  the 
peak  of  the  tent  and,  coming  back,  stopf>ed 
half-way  of  the  line  to  do  his  tricks.  All 
were  successfully  concluded,  but  as  the  boy 
steadied  himself  for  the  forward  stride  a 
sideshow  banner,  carried  away  by  the  wind, 
swept  over  him.  For  a  moment  there  was 
a  frightful  scrambling,  high  in  the  air,  of 
gaudy  pictures,  pink  tights,  whirling  bal¬ 
ance-pole,  and  purple-headed  boy,  with 
much  sweeping  of  arms,  wriggling  of  skinny 
knees,  and  a  few  yells  that  sounded  faint 
and  far  away  to  the  p)eople  on  the  ground. 

Excitedly  Father  Stone,  in  plug  hat  and 
Prince  Albert  for  the  occasion,  shouted 
hoarsely, “I  will  save  you,  my  boy!” — rushed 
under  the  scene  of  disturbance,  and  nobly 
extended  his  arms  just  in  time  for  the  heavy 
balance-pole  to  swing  straight  downward, 
crashing  the  plug  hat  about  his  ears  and 
raising  a  bump  as  big  as  a  baseball  on  his 
head.  At  the  same  moment,  Fred,  who,  it 
appeared,  had  chosen  his  position  on  the 
rope  calculatingly,  somersaulted  into  a  sit¬ 
ting  posture  on  the  eaves — if  that’s  what 
you  call  them — of  the  circus  tent,  the  fright 
u{»n  his  face  quickly  changing  to  a  con¬ 
ceited  grin. 

And  now  if  the  reader,  wdth  a  fillip  of  his 
imagination,  will  give  Stone  Brothers,  Fred 
pd  his  younger  brother  Ed,  five  years  of 
lAsome  school  in  winter  and  wandering  cir¬ 
cus  in  summer,  through  ever-widening  cir¬ 
cuits,  we  can  speed  our  story  along  to  a  time 
when  Papa  Stone  has  a  little  barber-shop  in 
the  suburbs  of  Kansas  City,  and  Fred  and 
Ed  have  branched  out  into  a  song-and- 
dance  turn  at  a  little  variety  theatre.  Their 
effort  pleases  and  the  boys  realize  they 
are  trying  the  door  to  a  new  world.  Father, 
too,  catches  the  infection  of  this  new  idea. 

Ha^ng  up  in  the  little  barber-shop  was 
a  lurid  lithograph  picturing  Eddie  Foy  in 


his  reigning  success,  and  the  father,  as  he 
cut  and  shaved  anci  trimmed,  used  to  eye 
this  gay  poster  and  dream  that  some  day 
his  son  might  be  like  that.  One  morning  he 
said  to  him:  “Look  at  that,  Fred.  That’s 
what  you  want  to  aim  to  be.” 

And  Fred  Stone,  fifteen  years  old,  lank, 
hungry-looking,  a  scrubby  acrobat  in  scrub¬ 
by  country  circuses,  playing  his  first  en¬ 
gagement  within  walls,  drank  in  the  litho¬ 
graph,  and  said:  “All  right;  I  will.” 

Fifteen  years  later,  almost  to  a  day,  when, 
as  the  Scarecrow  in  “The  Wizard  of  Oz,” 
Stone  had  hit  the  very  zenith  of  possible 
ambition,  he  played  an  engagement  in  Kan¬ 
sas  City.  On  his  first  free  morning  he  went 
out  to  walk  alone,  meaning  to  pick  up  one 
by  one  the  old  scenes  and  enjoy  the  delicious 
sense  of  reviving  with  them,  in  this  hour  of 
his  triumph,  the  memories  of  those  bitter 
days  of  skimp  and  struggle,  when  in  the 
Stone  family  they  went  scant  of  everything 
save  love  and  hope. 

Far  out  on  Brooklyn  Avenue  he  stopped 
and  exclaimed:  “Well,  if  there  ain’t  the  lit¬ 
tle  old  barber-shop!” 

He  crossed  the  street  and  stood  looking 
into  the  window  with  a  kind  of  yearning. 
There  was  something  good  about  those  old 
days,  after  all.  How  well  he  remembered 
when  his  father  had  stood  behind  that  chair 
where  now  another  man  w’as  standing.  The 
shop  looked  just  the  same.  Even  the  litho¬ 
graph  was  there.  Not  the  old  lithograph, 
however — a  new  one,  but  yet  familiar. 
Stone  glued  his  face  to  the  glass.  The 
honored  picture  was  his  own — the  gro¬ 
tesque,  smirking,  triumphant  figure  of  the 
Scarecrow. 

There  is  a  lot  of  sentiment  in  Fred  Stone. 
He  turned  away  from  the  shop  with  a  tick¬ 
ling  sensation  in  the  corners  of  his  eyes.  His 
father’s  hopes,  and  the  dreams  that  the 
seamed  fingers  of  his  mother  had  sewed 
with  the  spangles  upon  that  first  set  of 
tights,  had  both  been  realized. 

But,  reverting  again  to  that  earlier  Kan¬ 
sas  City  day,  we  can  let  circuses  in  sum¬ 
mer  and  variety  houses  in  winter  account 
for  six  more  years  in  the  life  of  Fred  Stone. 
He  is  twenty-one  now  and  playing  a  lone 
hand  in  song-and-dance  in  Galveston,  when 
we  see  him  standing  on  the  curb  as  Haver- 
ly’s  Minstrels  are  parading  by. 

“Hi!  Fred!”  calls  an  excited  voice  from 
among  the  marchers.  “Come  along  to  the 
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theatre.  There’s  a  job  waiting  for  you.”  tumbling  act.  You  can  make  two  salaries." 

The  voice  was  that  of  an  open-faced,  “I  hate  to  lose  you,  but  go  ahead,  boy,” 
light-hearted  young  fellow  of  medium  height  said  Mr.  L.  Hamlin,  Fred’s  Galveston 
and  most  attractive  personality,  whose  full  manager,  magnanimously.  “You’ve  got  the 
name  was  David  Craig  Montgomery.  Stone  goods.” 

had  met  him  first  in  St.  Joseph,  where  he  So  Fred  became  a  minstrel  in  Galveston, 
was  then  a  clerk  in  a  railroad  ofiice.  Later  and  ceased  to  be  one  in  New  Orleans  the 
they  had  played  together  for  a  week  or  two  next  week,  when  the  show  went  to  pieces 
on  a  variety  circuit  in  Denver.  on  account  of  bad  business.  But  Fred  and 

“I  want  you  to  do  a  song-and-dance  turn  Dave  Stone,  by  the  grip  of  their  hands,  had 
with  me,”  said  Dave,  “and  the  Colonel  sealed  a  bond  of  partnership  that  was  to 
wants  you  to  double  with  a  Dutchman  in  a  stand  the  shocks  and  strains  of  their  world 


.MONTGOMERY  AS  PUNKS  AND  STONE  AS  SPOOKS  IN 

“the  i.adv  of  the  slipper.” 
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{or  eighteen  years,  and  gives  yet  no  sign  of 
bteal^g- 

Pawning  two  small  chips  of  diamonds, 
the  boys  got  to  Chicago,  where  for  the  first 
time  the  name  of  Montgomery  &  Stone 
appeared  on  any  play-bill.  Their  first  en¬ 
gagement  was  for  three  weeks  and  their 
joint  salary  was  fifty  dollars.  But  their 
oSerings  pleased;  the  salary  climbed,  and 
the  engagement  lengthened.  Montgomery 
was  dever  with  his  feet  and  attractive  in 
song.  Stone  worked  with  the  same  invent- 
ht,  unflagging  enthusiasms  which  charac¬ 
terize  him  to-day,  continually  fitting  his  ac¬ 
robatic  ability  and  his  clowning  experience 
into  the  grooves  of  a  vaudeville  act,  and 
jijapting  them  to  the  tastes  of  a  vaudeville 
audience. 

i  Years  danced  along.  They  dared  Boston, 
f  and  were  a  frost;  they  dared  New  York  by 
way  of  a  roof-garden,  and  w’ere  another,  un- 
;  til  one  day  a  storm  drove  the  show  down¬ 
stairs,  where  it  and  they  immediately  scored 
i  an  enormous  success. 

Montgomery  &  Stone  became  swiftly  per¬ 
sons  of  consequence,  and  booked  their  en¬ 
gagements  far  in  advance.  Along  came  the 
Vaudeville  Trust  and  told  them  in  what 
houses  they  could  play  and  in  what  houses 
they  could  not. 

“We  sign  with  the  people  we  like,”  an- 
i  swered  the  breezy-souled  young  men  from 
I  the  West,  in  all  their  foolish,  cocksure 
j  pride. 

i  With  one  sweep  of  the  pen  sixty  solid 
i  weeks  of  booking  were  cut  out  from  before 
their  eyes.  The  two  comedians  made  jokes 
as  usual  that  night  and  danced  their  rat-a- 
Ut-tats  upon  the  stage,  but  exchanged  sad 
jiances  betweenwhiles  as  each  spendthrift 
thought  of  what  he  had  to  pawn.  It  was 
truly  terrible — so  long  a  struggle  for  suc- 
«ss,  and  then,  just  because  they  were 

manly  men -  But  out  of  heaven  came 

a  message. 

Charies  Frohman  wanted  them  to  go  to 
;  Lonrkn  in  a  musical  comedy.  London! 

kwico/  Comedy!  Charles  Frohman!  .  .  . 

I  Canceled  by  Vaudeville  to  be  signed  by 
the  lord  of  the  world!  From  knockabout 
•■*dety  to  a  headliner’s  place  in  strutting 
muacal  comedy!!  From  sixty  wild  weeks 
t^e  “tanks,”  to  that  highest  professional 
a  London  engagement!!! 

.  gurgled  Dave  softly,  “do  you 

“wve  in  Santa  Claus?” 

"You  bet,”  chirped  Fred;  “I  always  have 


— except  for  about  three  days  in  New  Or¬ 
leans.” 

The  musical  comedy  was  produced  at 
the  Duke  of  York’s  theatre,  and  failed — 
but  not  so  Montgomery  &  Stone.  Their 
art  had  scored  another  advance. 

“Who  is  the  stout  party  in  the  box,  ham¬ 
mering  so  hard  with  his  cane?”  queried 
Stone  of  the  stage-manager,  one  night. 

“Sir,  it  is  the  King  of  England,”  breathed 
the  manager  in  aw^  accents. 

Stone  collapsed  into  the  arms  of  his  part¬ 
ner.  “Dave,”  he  whispered  hysterically, 
“have  we  arrived?” 

“Me  Lud,  we  ’ave,”  affirmed  David  sol¬ 
emnly. 

The  team  was  engaged  and  reengaged  for 
several  music-halls,  but  at  last  the  time 
came  to  go  back  to  America. 

“It’s  too  bad  you  can’t  play  a  couple 
of  Jews,”  sighed  a  manager  one  night, 
plucking  at  his  Dundrearies,  while  he  sat  in 
their  dressing-room  as  they  made  up  for 
their  act.  “If  you  could,  I  would  sign  you 
for  my  Christmas  pantomime.” 

“Why!”  exclaimed  Montgomery’.  “We 
do  Jew’s  better  than  anything  else.” 

Stone,  who  had  never  lisped  a  line  of  He¬ 
brew  dialect,  nor  heard  Montgomery  do  so, 
nearly  fell  into  the  f)ot  of  burnt  cork  with 
w’hich  he  w’as  lathering  his  face,  and  when 
Montgomery  signed  up  the  contract  then 
and  there,  said  to  himself: 

“This  Montgomery  is  too  fresh.  All 
these  dukes  and  drum-majors  have  turned 
his  head.  He  will  get  us  put  in  jail!” 

But  Dave  only  laughed. 

“The  only  thing  I  have  that  will  pass 
for  Hebraic  is  my  nose,”  urged  Stone. 

“That’s  what  I  bank  on,”  chuckled  Mont¬ 
gomery,  w’ho  is  a  merrier  soul  off  the  stage 
than  on.  “Not  your  head,  Fred,  but  your 
nose!” 

The  Hebrew’  passengers  on  the  ship  which 
took  Montgomery  &  Stone  back  to  England 
for  this  pantomime  engagement  w’ill  never 
know  why  the  two  young  men  cultivated 
them  so  assiduously  all  the  w’ay  across,  and 
certainly  never  suspected  how’  many  times 
a  day  the  two  sought  a  secluded  spot  on  the 
ship,  w’here  in  the  best  dialect  they  could 
muster  they  made  conversation  and  in¬ 
vented  situations  to  be  used  in  the  new’  act. 

Stone  had  real  trouble  with  the  dialect. 

“German!  German!”  Montgomery  would 
groan.  “You’re  talkin’  it  German.” 

“But,”  insisted  Stone,  “maybe  I  am  a 


German  Jew.  Besides,  I  depend  on  my 
nose.  My  nose  proclaims  me  a  lost  sheep 
of  the  House  of  Israel.” 

“Too  long  lost!”  Montgomery  would 
complain.  “Fred!  you  get  back  down 
there  and  play  pinochle  with  that  feller  till 
you  can  talk  like  him.” 

This  second  English  engagement  was  so 
successful  that  the  boys  were  in  danger  of 
remaining  abroad  for  life.  But  one  night 
came  a  cablegram.  Montgomery  &  Stone 
were  wanted  for  parts  in  a  new  musical 
comedy,  “The  Wizard  of  Oz,”  which  was  to 
op)en  in  Chicago.  Chicago!  How  good  the 
name  sounded!  It  smelled  of  home.  It 
breathed  of  the  West.  They  accepted. 

The  part  offered  Stone  was  the  Scare¬ 
crow.  It  was  the  first  real  test  of  his  act¬ 
ing  ability.  For  the  first  time  he  was 


called  upon  to  create  a  character,  to  sub¬ 
merge  all  his  faculties  in  the  flesh  of  an¬ 
other  man’s  idea — this  time  a  verj'  whim¬ 
sical  idea  indeed,  of  a  scarecrow— a  br^- 
less,  veinless  creature — and  bring  it  to  birtt 
in  the  play. 

Stone  was  not  a  student.  He  was  un¬ 
tutored  except  in  his  legs.  He  did  not  know 
that  there  was  any  such  thing  as  psycholog)’. 
Yet  here  was  a  new  feat  to  be  performed- 
He  went  in  training  for  it,  as  he  had  for  the 
greased  pole.  He  read  Mr.  Baum’s  book. 
He  studied  Mr.  Denslow’s  pictures.  He 
worked  carefully  for  effects  at  rehearsals, 
and  cudgeled  both  his  body  and  his  br^ 
betweenwhiles,  so  that  when  the  opening 
night  came  he  captured  play  and  audience, 
putting  the  Scarecrow  forward  as  one  « 
the  most  distinct,  original,  and  convincing 


characterizations  that  the  stage  has  seen  in 
our  day. 

With  the  play  of  grotesque  humor,  with 
the  odd,  strange  note  of  near-pathos  in  his 
voice,  with  his  magnificent  capacity  for 
any  sort  of  anatomical  exaggeration,  and 
wiA  the  occasional  effervescence  of  a  quaint 
lAilosophy  of  mood,  he  made  the  character 
Me  over  which  children  and  grow'n-ups  re¬ 
joiced  together  in  mirthful  ecstasy. 

And  there  was  a  hit  in  “The  Wizard  of 
Oz”  for  Montgomery,  too.  His  character 
was  another  oddity,  the  Tin  Woodman,  in 
which  he  made  his  own  successes  and  play¬ 
ed  up  sedulously  to  his  partner  for  those 
rfects  which  the  two  have  learned  so  well 
uow  to  achieve  together. 

In  “The  Wizard  of  Oz,”  Stone  found 
both  his  fortune  and  his  fate.  The  dramatis 


personae  included  a  character  labeled  the 
Lady  Lunatic.  The  part  was  played  by  a 
Presbyterian  girl  with  Sapho  curves,  large 
eyes  that  gathered  light,  and  great  rolls  of 
hair,  all  chestnut  and  gold,  together  with  a 
ripe  and  sometimes  pouty  lip.  This  was 
Aliss  Allene  Crater.  Her  folks  had  once  lived 
in  Denver.  Fred  Stone’s  folks  had  also  once 
lived  in  Denver.  The  Scarecrow  fell  to  going 
out  with  the  Lady  Lunatic,  because,  he  told 
himself,  he  liked  to  talk  about  Denver. 

Next  summer  Stone  bought  a  piece  of 
real  estate  down  Amityville  way  in  Long 
Island,  only  a  few  miles  from  where  Miss 
Crater’s  folks  were  living.  It  was  odd  how 
Stone  happened  to  buy  so  near  them.  And 
how  many  times  he  had  to  take  Miss  Crater 
over  to  see  the  house  he  was  building  and 
obtain  her  advice  concerning  it.  Yet  the 
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building  of  a  house  can  be  dragged  out 
only  about  so  long.  When  it  was  in¬ 
spected  for  the  last  time  the  Scarecrow  did 
a  bold  thing,  for  him,  for  he  was  shy  with 
ladies. 

“Allene,”  he  said,  “you  seem  to  have  to 
be  over  here  so  much  of  the  time  anyw'ay — 
couldn’t  you  just  arrange  to  stay  here  al¬ 
ways?  It  would  be  so  much  more  con¬ 
venient  for  both  of  us.” 

“You  saucy,  saucy  Scarecrow!"  snipped 
Allene.  “I’ll  never,  never  come  to  look  at 
your  old  shack  again,  nor  show  you  how  to 
set  a  hen  nor  anything.” 

But  Charles  T.  Aldrich,  the  juggler,  hap)- 
jjened  along  about  this  time.  “Are  you 
young  people  really  in  love?”  he  queried. 

“We  suspicion  that  we  are,”  confessed 
Stone  in  the  high  falsetto  of  the  Scarecrow. 

Aldrich,  in  the  goodness  of  his  juggler’s 
heart,  went  off  to  find  a  minister.  At  the 
first  steeple  he  turned  aside  and  sought  the 
parsonage.  A  huge,  black,  butler-appear¬ 
ing  person  answer^  the  bell. 

“I  wish  to  see  the  Reverend  Hannibal 
Thompson,”  said  the  juggler. 

“Ah’m  de  Reverend  Hannibal  Thomp¬ 
son,  sah,”  was  the  dignified  reply. 

“W-w-well,”  stammered  the  discomfited 
juggler,  casting  about  for  a  means  of  es¬ 
cape,  “could — could  I  interest  you  in  the 
purchase  of  a  piano?” 

“No,  sah,  you  most  certainly*  could  not, 
sah — ”  and  the  door  banged  haughtily. 

But  the  wedding-bells  w*ere  chimed,  and 
the  ten-year  life  of  the  Scarecrow  and  the 
Lady  Lunatic  has  been  happy  and  pros¬ 
perous. 

There  is  a  sky-scraper  in  New  York  City, 
built  with  the  dimes  from  ten-cent  stores. 
There  is  another  bought  with  laughs — it  is 
the  Pullman  Building  on  Madison  Square. 
It  belongs  to  Fred  Stone.  Besides  which, 
he  owns  farms  and  country  homes, '  and 
town  lots,  a  shooting-lodge  or  two,  stocks, 
bonds — and  babies,  Dorothy,  for  instance, 
aged  eight,  and  Paula,  aged  two. 

No  roisterer,  Fred.  For  him  no  paths  of 
primrose  and  no  rivers  of  champagne. 
When  the  curtain  rings  down  and  the  grease 
p>aint  is  wiped  away,  he  goes  home  with 
Mrs.  Stone  to  wake  the  children  and  romp 
with  them,  then  to  drink  a  quart  of  milk 
and  lie  down  himself  and  all  but  outsleep 
the  babies. 


Happy-hearted  Dave  Montgomery,  now, 


is  a  horse  of  a  different  spot.  He  is  a  bach¬ 
elor  and  a  spender — only  he  has  made  so 
much  money  that  he  couldn’t  possibly  spend 
it  all,  and  so  is  embarrassed  by  a  cattle 
ranch,  a  town  house,  and  other  appurte¬ 
nances.  Hard  work  is  foreign  to  Dave’s  dis¬ 
position.  He  is  a  luxury  lover.  The  good 
table  and  the  good  time  for  him,  if  you 
please.  He  is  fond  of  travel. 

In  those  vacations  when  Fred  Stone  is 
down  on  Long  Island  breaking  his  collar¬ 
bone  and  p)eeling  the  scalp  from  his  skull, 
practising  aerial  dips  and  dives,  Montgom¬ 
ery  is  off  round  the  world,  in  In^a  or  Hong¬ 
kong,  at  Port  Said  or  Constantinople,  see¬ 
ing  life  and  enjoying  it,  or  wandering 
through  the  galleries  and  curio  shops  of 
western  Europ>e. 

Montgomery’s  New  York  house  b  on 
Seventieth  Street  near  Central  Park,  and 
he  is  very  proud  of  it.  The  basement  is 
full  of  dogs,  I  do  believe — British  bull  and 
Airedales;  or  else  the  few  he  has  are  so 
crammed  with  energj*,  so  chock-full  of  the 
nerv'ous,  high-bred  essence  of  dog,  that 
they  make  you  think  their  name  is  legion 
when  their  number  is  only  two. 

On  the  main  floor  are  bronzes,  marbles, 
tiger  -  skins,  tap>estries,  brie  -  a  -  brae,  and 
many  pictures.  On  the  second  floor  are 
soft,  rich  furnishings,  and  more  curios  and 
beautiful  odds  and  ends  from  eveiywhere, 
besides  a  gymnasium  and  a  den;  and  som^ 
where  round  on  this  floor  David  sleeps,  he 
told  me,  though  those  who  know  him  best 
say  that  this  is  a  mistake,  since  he  b  a 
convivial  soul  and  has  small  use  for  beds, 
roaming  Broadway  like  a  pasture  from  mid¬ 
night  on  till  mom. 

And  these  wise  ones  tell  me,  too,  that 
you  have  not  seen  the  real  Montgomer>’ 
when  you  have  merely  paid  two  dollars  and 
listened  to  the  lines  set  down  for  him  in  the 
play.  They  argue  that  the  real  Montgom¬ 
ery  is  the  wit,  the  bon  vivanl,  the  raconteur, 
who,  in  some  cafe,  when  the  clinner  has  been 
good  and  the  hours  grow  small,  while  the 
sparkle  of  the  grap)e  comes  into  his  eye, 
discourses  on  the  joy  of  life,  buttressing  hb 
argument  with  many  a  spicy  instance,  or 
seasoning  it  w'ith  humor  and  relevant  song, 
piling  p)eriod  upx)n  p)eriod,  talking  better 
and  better,  first  to  the  spellbound  group 
at  his  own  table,  and  then  to  others  w^ 
tiptoe  round  and  lean  for\vard  with  bated 
breath,  their  rapt,  admiring  faces  and 
their  uproarious  bursts  of  laughter  both 
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Clown  and 

proclaiming  why  David  C.  Montgomer>% 
tindlv,  sympathetic,  and  altogether  charm¬ 
ing,  is  one  of  the  most  popular  men  in 
the  theatrical  profession. 

Turning  again  for  a  moment  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  work  of  these  men:  their  method  is  spiced 
bv  a  perennial  freshness.  Stone  is  doing 
i^n  the  stage  to-day  some  tricks  he  did 
twaty-five  years  ago,  and  yet  he  “pulls” 
n-er>-  one  of  them  with  as  much  zest  as  if 
he  had  never  done  the  thing  before. 

.\nd  his  ever-brimming  resources  are  at 


Superclown  41 1 

the  call  of  any  situation  which  demands 
them.  He  carries  a  large  stock  of  reserve 
force  up>on  which  he  is  always  able  to  draw 
for  the  final  push-over.  That  is  one  reason 
why  in  his  long  career  no  failure  has  ever 
been  scored  against  him.  An  illustration 
of  his  ready  use  of  these  reserves  was  af¬ 
forded  in  “The  Old  Town,”  George  Ade’s 
comedy,  in  which  Montgomery  and  Stone 
appeared  about  1908  or  1909.  There  w’as  a 
bad  spot  in  the  first  act  of  “The  Old  Town,” 
at  which  no  amount  of  fast  work  on  the  part 


FRED  STONE  IN  HIS  LATEST  SUCCESS,  “THE  LADY  OF  THE  SLIPPER,” 
IN  WHICH  ELSIE  JANIS  AND  MONTGOMERY  STAR  WITH  HIM. 
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of  the  company  could  keep  the  performance 
from  sticking.  The  scene  was  the  inside  of 
a  circus  tent. 

“Shove  the  tent  up  stage,”  suggested 
Stone;  “show  the  outside  of  it,  and  a  high- 
wire  ‘ascension’  going  on.  I  will  clown  it.” 

“But  who  will  do  the  high-wire?”  asked 
the  management. 

“Ourself,”  confessed  Stone  modestly. 

The  whole  change  had  to  be  made  be¬ 
tween  midnight  Saturday  and  the  perform¬ 
ance  Monday  night.  Because  there  was  no 
room  to  raise  a  wire  while  scenery-building 
was  in  progress.  Stone  was  compelled  to 
forego  practise,  and  rehearsed  the  features 
he  intended  to  employ  on  an  imaginary  line 
drawn  beneath  where  the  wire  would  be. 

When  the  curtain  rose  the  actor  went 
up>on  the  wire  unhesitatingly,  though  it 
was  the  first  time  in  eighteen  years,  and 
performed  his  feats  so  perfectly  that  trick¬ 
ery  was  suspected,  while  his  clowning  cre¬ 
ated  a  storm  of  merriment  that  blew  un¬ 
ceasingly  till  the  act  was  finished. 

The  author  always  gave  Stone  great  cred¬ 
it  for  the  success  of  the  play. 

“How’s  the  piece  going,  George?”  asked 
a  friend  one  day. 

“Oh,  it’s  safe  all  right,  I  guess,”  he  replied, 
“as  long  as  this  fellow  Stone’s  legs  hold  out.” 

And  Stone’s  legs  did  hold  out.  “The  Old 
Town”  went  on  to  a  big  success,  and 
Stone’s  share  of  the  profits  for  one  year, 
over  and  above  his  salary,  was  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  dollars. 

An  amusing  illustration  of  the  way  in 
which  the  laugh-makers  of  an  act  are  some¬ 
times  hit  upon  is  furnished  by  an  incident 
that  occurred  while  Stone  was  rehearsing, 
on  the  imaginary  line,  for  his  high-wire  ap- 
jjearance.  His  small  daughter,  Dorothy, 
then  four  years  old,  was  standing  by  watch¬ 
ing  papa  “work,”  when  Montgomery  turn¬ 
ed  to  her  jovially  and  said: 

“Dorothy,  can  you  stand  on  one  foot?” 

“Yeth,”  lisped  the  little  girl,  and  to  his 
very  great  surprise  she  calmly  lifted  one 
foot  and  placed  it  firmly  at  right  angles 
upon  the  top  of  the  other. 

“Now  Tm  ’tandin’  on  it,”  she  cried,  ma¬ 
king  a  comical  effort  to  transfer  the  weight 
of  her  body  to  the  upper  foot. 


“Look!”  shrieked  Montgomery  to  Stone 
“Look!” 

Both  clowms  saw  its  comedy  value.  That 
night  when  Stone  was  on  the  wire  Dave 
shouted  up  to  him: 

“Hey!  Can  you  stand  on  one  foot?” 

“Sure!”  responded  Stone,  as,  with  a 
clowrnish  smirk  of  exceeding  complacence 
he  turned  him  about  and  exhibit^  D<^ 
thy’s  trick.  The  sight  of  the  huge,  angular 
foot,  and  the  body,  awkwardly  but  gro¬ 
tesquely  posed,  provoked  such  a  roar  o{ 
laughter  from  the  audience  that  the  feature 
was  never  omitted. 

Fred  Stone’s  inventiveness  does  not  run 
to  literature.  He  will  never  write  a  play 
or  song.  But  he  will  devise  new  steps  and 
starts,  new'  thrills  and  thumps  upon  the 
tympanum  of  your  risibilities.  His  ^reech 
is  clean.  His  notions  of  honesty,  virtue, 
and  faithfulness  are  simple  and  old-fash¬ 
ioned.  His  heart  is  as  sound  as  his  wind 
and  his  limbs.  His  object  is  to  amuse. 

The  line  of  his  descent  is  honorable  and 
historic.  It  comes  down  through  Blondd 
and  Wamba.  But  no  cap  and  bells  of  king 
he  wears,  although  kings  and  queens  bu^ 
have  laughed  at  him.  A  jester  to  the  Re¬ 
public  is  Fred  Stone.  He  has  made  his 
success  in  America,  where  he  wanted  to 
make  it. 

His  success  has  been  the  result  of  no 
chance.  He  w’on  it  after  the  world-old  fw- 
mula  which  he  discovered  for  himself  as 
he  swept  the  little  flag  from  the  top  of  the 
p>ole :  Aspiration  —  Application — Attack — 
Achievement. 

And  yet,  this  sup)erclown,  this  national 
rib  -  tickler  —  do  you  know  what  he  would 
rather  do  than  anything  else?  He  would 
rather  play  a  nice,  pathetic  role  with  sobs 
and  sighs  and  slow,  mortuary  music— say, 
sometWng  like  Warfield’s  part  in  “The  Mu¬ 
sic  Master” — so  that  he  could  use  his  pliable 
cheeks  to  twist  out  tears,  and  do  emotional 
gynmastics  with  his  larymx. 

But,  children,  have  no  fear.  Mr.  Charles 
B.  Dillingham,  who  seems  to  have  Mont¬ 
gomery  &  Stone  signed  up  for  life,  assures 
me  that  all  the  sobbing  they  will  ever  do  on 
his  stage  wrill  be  with  their  legs. 


This  is  the  second  character  study  of  theatrical  favorites  that  Mr.  Macfariane  has  written  to 
EVERYBODY’S.  In  the  course  of  the  next  few  months  he  will  offer  other  articles  about  people 
as  well  known  and  as  little  understood  as  Cohan  and  Montgomery  and  Stone. 


lADY  VE  RA,  "■  •  crime" 

'  DOCTOR  GAINS 

I  Sent  i'JKiliiant  assistant 

hy 

E_W  HORNUNG 

AUTHOR  OF  "RAFFLES,”  “WITCHING  HILL,”  ETC. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  FREDERIC  DORR  STEELE 

HE  doctor  was  coping  with  his  live  thing  trumpeting  for  help ;  and  he  would 
Sunday  meal  when  the  tele-  answer  the  call  himself,  at  any  hour  of  the 
phone  went  off  in  the  next  day  or  night.  Back  went  the  Cromwellian 
room.  On  hisears  the  imperi-  chair,  at  the  head  of  the  bare  and  solitary 
ous  summons  never  fell  without  a  thrill;  in  trestle  table.  An  excited  personage,  who 
^  sight,  the  tulipHshaped  receiver  became  a  might  have  been  just  outside  the  window, 
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was  exjjeditiously  appeased  in  monosylla¬ 
bles.  And  Dollar  returned  with  an  appietite 
to  what  had  been  set  before  him. 

“Send  Bobby  round  to  the  garage,  Bar¬ 
ton,  to  order  the  car  at  once.  He  can  tell 
Albert  I  shall  be  ready  as  soon  as  he  is,  but 
to  take  his  headlights  and  fill  up  with 
petrol.”  This  was  repeated  with  paternal 
severity  in  the  wings.  “Now,  Barton,  my 
little  red  road-book,  and  see  if  you  can  find 
Pa.x  Monktons  in  the  wilds  of  Surrey.  It 
can’t  be  more  than  a  hamlet.  Try  the  Cob- 
ham  country  if  it’s  not  in  the  index.” 

This  took  longer — took  a  survey  map  and 
two  pairs  of  eyes  before  Pax  Monktons 
Chase  was  discovered  in  microscopic  print 
and  the  light  green  pieppered  with  dots  signi¬ 
fying  timber  three  hundred  feet  above  sea- 
level. 

“Never  heard  of  it  in  my  life  before,” 
said  Dollar,  as  he  laced  bfown  shoes  before 
his  coffee.  “Or  of  the  man  either,  or  his 
double-barreled  name,  for  that  matter. 
You  might  see  if  there’s  a  Dale-Bulmer  in 
•WTio’s  Who.’  ” 

But  again  Barton  was  unsuccessful;  and 
here  his  services  ended,  though  through  no 
fault  of  his  owrn. 

“Will  you  take  your  flask,  sir?” 

“Lord,  no!  I’m  not  going  to  the  North 
Pole.” 

“Or  your — or  one  of  those  revolvers, 
sir?” 

“What  on  earth  for?  Besides,  they’re  not 
mine;  they  ought  to  be  in  the  Black  Museum 
at  Scotland  Yard.”  The  nucleus  of  a 
branch  exhibition  was  forming  itself  in 
Welbeck  Street.  “Don’t  you  give  way  to 
nerves.  Barton!  I’m  only  going  down  to  see 
a  man  who  seems  anxious  to  see  me,  but  I 
shouldn’t  be  going  to  him  if  we  had  anybody 
up-stairs.  You  three  make  an  afternoon  of 
it  somewhere;  never  mind  if  I’m  back  first; 
go  out  and  enjoy  yourselves.” 

.\nd  he  was  off  as  if  on  a  deliberate  jaunt; 
but  an  involuntar>'  chuckle  in  the  voice  over 
the  telephone,  the  hint  of  a  surprise,  and  the 
possibility  of  a  trick,  made  lively  thinking 
after  the  doldrums  of  the  dog  days;  and  the 
fine  September  afternoon  seemed  expressly 
ordered  for  motorists  with  time  upon  their 
hands. 

It  was  warm,  yet  delightfully  keen  at 
thirty  miles  an  hour;  clear  as  crj'stal  within 
rifle-shot,  and  deliciously  hazy  in  the  dis¬ 
tance;  the  bronze  upon  the  trees  seldom 
warming  to  a  premature  red,  often  lapsing 


into  the  hqmd  greens  of  midsummer;  but 
all  the  way  there  was  an  autumnal  smear  of 
silver  in  the  sunlight. 

Dollar  divided  his  mind  between  a  sensu¬ 
ous  savoring  of  the  heavenly  country  and 
more  or  less  romantic  speculations  on  the 
case  in  store.  Some  people’s  notions  of  a 
Crime  Doctor’s  functions  were  so  much 
wider  even  than  his  own;  ten  months  outd 
the  twelve  he  could  not  have  afforded  to 
come  so  far  afield  without  a  distastefully 
definite  foreword  about  fees. 

This  afternoon  he  was  prepared  to  do 
almost  anything  for  next  to  nothing;  and 
after  twenty  sedentary  miles  he  was  on  his 
legs  as  often  as  not  in  the  next  two  or  three, 
asking  his  way  at  likely  lodges,  or  fnan 
strolling  bands  of  shaven  yokels,  all  Sunday 
collars  and  cigarettes. 

“Pax  Monktons  Chase?”  at  last  said  one, 
who  seemed  to  have  heard  the  name  before. 
“Straight  as  ever  you  can  go,  and  the  first 
lodge  on  the  left.  But  there’s  no  one  living 
there.” 

“No  one  there !”  echoed  Dollar.  “Do  you 
mean  the  place  is  empty?” 

“I  believe  there’s  workmen  there  on  week¬ 
days,  but  you  won’t  find  anybody  now,  un¬ 
less  the  chap  that’s  bought  it's  motored 
over.” 

“Isn’t  he  living  there,  then?” 

“Not  yet;  there’s  alterations  being  made; 
and  I  don’t  know  where  he  does  live,  or  any¬ 
thing  at  all  about  him,  except  that  he  motors 
over  sometimes  on  a  Sunday.” 

Dollar  felt  dashed  until  he  remembered  to 
appreciate  one  of  the  few  possibilities  for 
which  he  had  not  come  quite  prepared. 
There  was  promise  in  a  surprise  thus  early 
and  so  complete.  But  it  made  Pax  Monk- 
tons  Chase  fall  a  little  flat  when  found.  It 
robbed  the  dreary  lodge  of  all  its  value  as  an 
eye-op)ener;  it  made  the  chase  itself  look  vast 
and  desolate  for  nothing,  and  a  noble  pile  of 
seasoned  stone  fling  but  drab  turrets  and  in¬ 
effective  battlements  against  a  silver  sky, 
which  the  sun  had  ceased  to  polish  in  the 
last  tortuous  mile. 

It  was  all  the  pleasanter  to  find  a  ruddy, 
genial,  bearded  face,  mounted  on  a  spotted 
tie  that  went  twice  round  a  nineteen-inch 
neck,  smiling  a  welcome  under  the  entrance 
arch.  The  man  introduced  himself  as 
Bulmer,  bolting  a  mouthful  made  for  roUmg 
on  the  tongue.  Dollar  was  much  taken  with 
the  humor  and  simplicity  of  his  address  and 
bearing.  A  smart  chauffeur  waited  with  a 
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‘tell  me  ONE  THING,  DR.  DOLLAR.  HAVE 
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plutocratic  car  in  the  sweep  of  the  drive. 
And  there  w'as  no  third  sign  of  life  about  the 
place. 

“It  was  awfully  good  of  you  to  come,” 
said  Dale-Bulmer,  with  apologetic  warmth. 
“I  thought  you  might,  from  what  I’d  heard 
of  you,  and  you  seemed  to  jump  at  it  w’hen 
I  rang  you  up.  I  haven’t  known  anybody 
take  so  kindly  to  a  journey  since  I  left  the 
bush.” 

“An  Australian?”  asked  the  doctor,  with 
ail  a  doctor’s  readiness  to  make  talk;  but  he 
was  more  curious  than  ever  to  learn  the 
secret  of  his  summons. 

“Yes!  I  come  from  that  enlightened  land, 
where  Labor  rules  the  roost  and  Women 
have  the  Vote!  In  fact,”  the  big  man 
added,  w'ith  the  fat  chuckle  heard  over  the 
telephone,  “that’s  precisely  why  I  have 
come  from  Australia,  as  I  was  fool  enough 
to  say  the  other  night  at  a  meeting  in  these 
parts.  But  I  seem  to  have  jumped  out  of 
the  frying-pan  into  the  fire.” 

“I’m  sorry  to  hear  that,”  observed  Dollar, 
with  polite  forbearance. 

“Well,  not  quite  into  the  fire,  as  it  hap¬ 
pens,”  said  Dale-Bulmer,  chuckling  again  in 
his  noble  neck.  “Come  inside,  and  you’ll 
see.”  He  led  the  way  into  a  broad  central 
corridor,  choked  with  ladders  and  builders’ 
tools,  pipes,  and  tubing  curtain-rods,  and  a 
stack  of  boards;  but  a  model  of  order  com¬ 
pared  with  the  chaos  visible  through  an 
open  door  at  w’hich  he  paused.  Here  were 
more  bare  joists  than  navigable  floor,  and  a 
forest  of  scaffolding  therefrom  to  the  criss¬ 
crossed  plaster  ceiling.  “Look  you  here!” 
said  the  man  from  Australia,  and  pointed 
to  a  heap  of  shavings  on  a  remnant  of  the 
floor. 

“The  British  w’orkman’s  such  a  careless 
dog,”  sighed  Dollar,  shaking  a  sententious 
head,  for  a  box  of  matches  had  been  spilled 
about  the  place. 

“British  workman  be  hanged!”  cried  the 
other  bluntly.  “The  British  workman’s  got 
a  job  here  that  will  keep  him  in  beer  and 
betting-money  till  Christmas,  and  as  much 
longer  as  he  can  spin  it  out.  This  is  the  little 
game  of  another  sporting  tj'pe — the  British 
lady  burning  for  the  vote!” 

“So  that’s  it!  But  are  you  sure?”  asked 
Dollar. 

“Certain.  I  met  a  flaming  brace  of  ’em, 
on  bicycles,  just  outside  my  boundary. 
This  is  what  I  w’as  to  get  for  speaking  out 
about  them  the  other  night.” 


“I  don’t  see  their  literature,  and  I  can’t 
smell  their  paraffin.” 

“It’s  in  that  bottle  on  the  mantelpiece. 
Something  must  have  scared  them  at  the 
last  moment — all  but  one  sportswoman.” 

“What  about  her?” 

“I’ve  got  her,”  said  Dale-Bulmer,  with 
sepulchral  excitement. 

“Got  her  prisoner?” 

“I  should  hope  so!  Why,  I  caught  heron 
the  very  point  of  setting  fire  to  that  \a\ 
heap  of  shavings — and  me  without  a  hose- 
pijje  in  the  house!  Those  are  her  matches 
on  the  floor;  she  wasn’t  going  to  turn  tail  till 
she’d  done  her  job,  and  didn’t  till  I  nearly 
trod  on  her.  You  could  hardly  expect  me  to 
bow  her  out  of  the  front  door  after  that!” 

Dollar  could  only  stare  into  the  jovial  face 
wreathed  in  rubicimd  grins,  but  no  longer 
free  from  a  certain  serio-comic  compunctk® 
and  concern. 

“But,  my  dear  sir - ” 

“Don’t  pitch  into  me!”  pleaded  Dale- 
Bulmer  pathetically.  “I  had  to  do  some¬ 
thing.  If  I  hadn’t  thought  of  you,  and  one 
or  two  things  I’ve  heard  about  you,  doctor, 

I  should  only  have  telephoned  to  the  police. 
And  what’s  the  good  of  putting  these  young 
women  in  the  jug — to  be  poured  out  a^ 
w’ithin  a  week?  I  heard  you  ran  a  nursing- 
home  for  criminals,  worth  all  the  prisons  in 
the  world!” 

“But  I  don’t  run  people  into  it,”  said  the 
doctor.  “They’ve  got  to  come  in  of  thdr 
ow’n  free  will.  What  have  you  done  with 
this  young  woman?” 

“I?  Nothing;  it’s  her  own  doing  entirely. 
She  chose  her  cover — I  only  turned  the 

key-” 

“You’ve  locked  her  up  in  some  room?” 

“Yes — more  or  less — rather  more.”  .W 
Dale-Bulmer  laughed  a  rather  nervous, 
guilty  laugh. 

“Up-stairs  somewhere?” 

“Yes — look  you  here!  She  was  picking 
up  those  matches  when  I  spotted  her  from 
this  door,  and  out  she  streaked  through  that 
one  over  there.  Come  and  have  a  look  at 
her  line  of  country',  doctor.” 

It  led  into  an  anteroom  or  inner  hall,  m 
the  well  of  some  staircase  still  to  come,  T'lth 
a  lashed  ladder  towering  in  its  midst,  but  not 
quite  reaching  a  skeleton  landing  of  yawn¬ 
ing  joists.  Dale-Bulmer  gazed  aloft,  wag¬ 
ging  a  horizontal  beard.  . , 

“Surely  she  didn’t  go  up  there,  sai 
Dollar. 
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“Like  a  lamplighter,  doctor!  I  went  the 
we’ll  both  go  now,  if  it’s  all  the  same  to 
you.” 

A  fine  forked  staircase  bore  them  from 
the  lower  corridor  to  its  counterpart  above. 
And  here  the  leader  trod  gently,  a  finger  laid 
jcross  his  lips. 

“That’s  the  room,”  he  whispered,  point¬ 
ing  to  a  shut  door  in  a  side  passage,  “I — I 
almost  think  I’ll  leave  her  to  you,  doctor. 
It’s  not  locked— not  the  door.” 

‘T  thought  she  was  your  prisoner?” 

“Yes— but  you’ll  see  where  she’s  hidden 
herself.  I  did  turn  that  key,  doctor,  but 
that’s  all  I  did.  Still,  I  think  I’d  rather  you 
let  her  out.” 

There  was  nothing  facetious  in  his  droll 
air  of  guilt;  he  seemed  really  rather  ashamed 
of  his  impetuous  measures,  as  if  long  in 
doubt  as  to  their  gallantry,  and  now  con¬ 
vinced  of  their  poltroonery  by  the  unspoken 
criticisms  of  the  man  whom  he  had  brought 
so  far  afield  on  the  spur  of  a  flustering  mo¬ 
ment.  But  the  truth  was  that  Dollar  did 
not  blame  him  in  the  least,  as  he  turned  the 
handle  softly,  and  heard  a  pusillanimous 
step  retreating  down  the  corridor. 

It  was  a  light  and  lofty  room,  with  a 
broad  bay-window  overlooking  the  park; 
and  in  the  bay  a  window-seat  forming  a  re¬ 
ceptacle,  whi^  had  been  broken  open  from 
within;  and  just  clear  of  the  splinters,  her 
hands  raised  to  her  disheveled  hair,  hat 
awry  and  coimtry  clothes  begrim^,  a 
young  woman  risen  like  Aphrodite  from  the 
foam.  She  had  been  gazing  out  as  she  put 
herself  to  rights;  but  at  the  opening  of  the 
door  she  turned  with  a  light  disdain,  and  the 
pair  of  them  stood  root^  to  the  floor. 

“Lady — ^Veral”  he  could  only  gasp. 

She  made  him  an  abrupt  little  bow.  Then 
her  head  went  back  to  the  truculent  angle 
necessitated  by  a  jelly-bag  hat  worn  almost 
as  a  mask;  and  her  eyes  hung  under  the 
brim  like  great  blue  raindrops,  grim  and 
gleaming,  but  with  little  of  his  blank  amaze¬ 
ment,  and  nothing  of  the  shame  that  shook 
his  soul. 

“No  wonder  you  would  never  see  me!” 
he  muttered  more  to  himself  than  to  her. 
“Not  a  word — even  when  I  wrote — and  I 
wondered  what  I’d  done!  I  thought  of 
1^«  of  things — but  I  never  thought  of 

She  shook  her  head  as  abruptly  as  she 
w bowed;  the  blue  raindrops  looked  frozen 
TOere  they  hung,  but  the  firm  lips  parted 


impulsively.  Instinct  prepared  him  for 
something  inconceivable.  But  her  self- 
restraint  was  a  lesson  and  a  reproof;  and,  in 
laying  it  to  heart  and  listening  to  what  she 
did  say,  he  for  the  moment  ceased  from 
wondering  what  it  was  that  she  had  just 
kept  back — what  charge  she  had  deferred 
against  him. 

“Tell  me  one  thing,  Dr.  Dollar.”  Her 
voice  was  all  that  it  had  been  in  other  emer¬ 
gencies,  only  colder  by  some  degrees.  “Have 
you  been  following  me,  or  is  this  pure 
chance?” 

“Not  chance — ^pure  Fate!” 

“Did  you  dog  me  down  here,  or  did  you 
not?” 

“Not  consciously.  Do  I  look  as  if  I  had?” 

“You  look  as  if  you’d  seen  a  ghost,”  she 
told  him,  with  a  sudden  twinkle  of  the  big 
blue  drops. 

“So  I  have!”  he  cried,  in  passionate 
earnest.  “I’ve  seen  the  ghost  of  everything 
I  held  most - ” 

“Thank  you,”  she  said  quietly,  when  he 
had  checked  himself  on  her  model.  “I  know 
what  ’’DU  must  think — what  you  really  have 
a  sp)eual  right  to  think — after  two  years 
ago.  Do  be  generous,  and  don’t  say  it! 
This  isn’t  altogether  fun  for  me,  you  know, 
much  less  after  being  biuied  ab've  for 
hours!”  She  turned  her  head  toward  the 
broken  window-seat,  and  his  eyes  devoured 
the  light  upon  her  profile.  “What’s  going  to 
happen  to  me?  Is  my  natural  enemy  a 
friend  of  yours?  Has  he  sent  for  the  po¬ 
lice?” 

“No.  For  me  instead.” 

“Did  he  know  who  it  was  at  sight?” 

“He  didn’t,  and  he  doesn’t,  and  he  never 
shall  imless  you  tell  him!”  exclaimed  Dollar 
vehemently.  “Oh,  Vera,  when  I  was  long¬ 
ing  to  see  you,  to  warn  you  against  your 
enemies,  that  you  should  go  the  way  to  put 
yourself  more  than  ever  in  their  p)ower!” 

A  glitter  under  the  tilted  hat  had  uncon¬ 
sciously  rebuked  an  unconscious  liberty; 
yet  once  this  man  had  begged  this  woman 
to  marry  him,  and  once  she  had  practically 
said  she  would  but  for  the  burden  on  her 
soul — a  burden  for  the  murder  committed 
during  the  suffragette  raid  two  years  ago, 
when  another  p)aid  the  jjenalty  of  imprison¬ 
ment  in  her  stead,  and  Dr.  Dollar  helped 
to  save  any  one  from  paying  the  full  price. 
Ceremony,  at  least,  they  had  foregone  of 
old.  Was  it  merely  her  new  lease  of  error 
that  had  come  between  them  of  late 
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months?  He  was  beginning  to  ask  himself 
the  question,  when  she  broke  in: 

“What  enemies  do  you  mean,  Dr.  Dollar?” 

“We  are  not  to  speak  of  two  years  ago.” 

“Croucher!”  She  shuddered  almost  like 
a  law-abiding  lady  at  the  name  that  quick¬ 
ened  memories  never  dull — the  man  whose 
attempted  revenge  upon  her  was  no  more 
terrible  in  her  recollection  than  his  suffering 
in  her  place.  “I  haven’t  heard  of  him  since 
that  night  in  the  train,  when  you  saved  me 
and  threw  him  out.” 

“I  said  you  wouldn’t.  But  I  also  said, 
if  you  remember,  that  Croucher  was  only 
deadly  as  a  tool.  Weil,  he  has  fallen  into 
the  deadliest  hands  I  know.  That’s  all.” 

It  was  not,  and  Lady  Vera  knew  that  it 
was  not.  The  angle  of  her  hat  was  all  amica¬ 
ble  attention  now,  and  her  eyes  shone  clear 
of  the  brim,  with  a  softer  light  that  made 
her  all  at  once  incredible  in  her  latest  in¬ 
carnation.  Dollar’s  feelings  flew  back  into 
hb  face. 

“You  think  I’m  as  bad  as  any  of  them,” 
she  divined  aloud. 

“I  think  the  crime  of  arson  is  worse  than 
most  crimes,”  he  made  sturdy  answer, 
standing  up  to  the  little  body  with  the 
strangest  difficulty,  as  if  he  were  the  culprit 
and  she  the  man.  “It’s  a  thing  absolutely 
nothing  on  earth  can  possibly  excuse.  I 
think  you’d  have  died  rather  than  descend 
to  it,  two  years  ago!” 

He  had  heard  a  step  behind  him,  and 
lowered  his  voice;  but  Lady  Vera  raised  hers 
as  a  burly  form  halted  shyly  on  the  thresh¬ 
old;  and  her  tone  was  like  none  that  she 
had  taken  hitherto. 

“Two  years  ago,”  she  declaimed,  “women 
had  not  been  treated  quite  so  shabbily  as 
they  have  been  since.  Then  this  miserable 
Government - ” 

“Look  you  here!”  blustered  Dale-Bulmer, 
striding  out  of  his  shyness  into  the  center 
of  the  stage. 

“Two  years  ago,”  she  reiterated  for  his 
benefit,  “it  wasn’t  war  to  the  handle  of  the 
knife!  Now  it  would  be  fire  and  sword, 
if  we  were  any  good  with  the  sword;  as 
we  are  not,  it’s  simply  fire.” 

“You  really  think  you  can  bum  your 
way  to  political  power?”  cried  the  man  of 
extremes,  with  ungovernable  indignation. 

“Political  existence  is  all  we  ask.” 

“As  a  first  instalment!  I  know  you!  I 
come  from  a  country  where  you  started 
like  that!” 


“As  you  told  your  audience  the  other 
night,  if  you  are  Mr.  Dale-Bulmer,”  said 
Lady  Vera,  with  an  explosive  little  sigh. 

“I  am;  and  for  that  I’m  to  have  a  house 
like  this  burnt  to  the  groimd;  and  you 
ladies  think  that’s  the  way  to  advance  your 
cause,  to  prove  your  value  to  the  State! 
Well,  I  suppose  you  know  your  own  busi 
ness  best.  It’s  no  use  reasoning  with  you; 
but  it  really  is  enough  to  set  one  (rfF,  after 
what  I  caught  you  doing  down-stain.” 

“I  wish  to  goodness  you  hadn’t  cau^t 
me!”  cried  Lady  Vera,  with  quite  extraor¬ 
dinary  simplicity. 

But  neither  of  them  took  her  tq);  the 
doctor  could  only  shake  his  head  in  profes¬ 
sional  de^ir,  while  the  injured  housdiokler 
recovered  his  composure,  and  the  little 
criminal  looked  as  if  she  were  trying  not  to 
look  the  mistress  of  the  situation. 

“I  only  came,”  resumed  Dale-Bulmer,  as 
if  he  had  no  right  in  the  room,  “to  say  dat 
a  runabout  car  has  been  found  in  the  yard 
behind  one  of  the  empty  lodges.  As  I  fancy 
your  friends  were  on  bicycles,  it  struck  me 
that  the  two-seater  might  perhaps  be 
yours?” 

Was  it  just  the  nature  of  the  man  to 
change  his  whole  manner  in  a  momoit,  or 
had  the  quality  of  the  woman  something  to 
do  with  it?  He  seemed  unconscious  d  the 
change  himself,  imaware  that  he  had 
dropped  into  a  tone  of  courteous  considera¬ 
tion  almost  apologetic.  But  the  comers  of 
her  little  mutinous  mouth  showed  that 
nothing  was  lost  upon  Lady  Vera. 

“It  sounds  like  mine,”  she  acknowledged. 
“But  I  hop)e  you  don’t  think,  because  there’s 
room  for  two,  that  there’s  another  of  us  still 
concealed  about  the  premises?  I  came  down 
quite  by  myself  in  the  car  you  have  discov¬ 
ered,  and  who’s  to  drive  it  back  to  town 
again  I’m  sure  I  don’t  knowl” 

Dale-Bulmer  glanced  defiantly  at  Dollar, 
a  flash-light  in  his  eyes. 

“I  do,”  he  cried.  “Yourself!” 

“Myself,  Mr.  Dale-Bulmer?  In— hand¬ 
cuffs?” 

And  it  was  not  her  worst  smile  that 
subdued  in  deference  to  the  full  glow  of  his 
shame-faced  magnanimity. 

“Don’t  talk  nonsense!”  said  he  gruffly 
“Your  car  is  ready,  waiting  for  you  at  the 
door.” 

“Not  really?”  _  , 

“Of  course.  I  buried  you  alive,  di(m 
I?”  His  eyes  came  wincing  from  the 
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wrecked  wdndow-seat.  “Won't  that  meet 
the  immediate  case  for  martyrdom?”  And 
he  managed  another  twinkle,  after  all. 

It  was  a  last  amenity.  He  had  been 
thanked,  but  without  the  smile  which  had 
been  ready  enough  when  it  was  out  of  place. 
Now  that  she  had  cause  to  smile,  the  per¬ 
versity  of  these  women  came  out,  as  of 
course  it  would!  Not  that  this  one  took 
everything  quite  for  granted;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  she  caused  an  explosion  by  offering 
to  pay  for  the.  damage  to  the  window-seat. 
The  militant  party  would  have  wbhed  him 
to  secure  ample  comf>ensation  from  his  in¬ 
surance  people,  she  asserted,  if  the  place  had 
been  biimt  down. 

“Then  I  might  have  built  the  kind  of 
house  I  really  want,  instead  of  trying  to 
make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow’s  ear,”  he  had 
retorted  in  his  better  manner,  as  if  he  had 
been  a  fool  to  interfere. 

The  released  prisoner  s|)ent  the  last  min¬ 
utes  looking  for  her  gloves,  and,  when  she 
failed  to  find  them,  held  out  her  bare  hand 
with  a  brazen  air  of  innocence,  and  no  more 
thanks  than  woiild  have  become  a  parting 
guest. 

Even  John  Dollar  felt  a  new  pang  of  dis¬ 
appointment  as  the  two-seater  shrank  pant¬ 
ing  out  of  sight  and  earshot,  beneath  the 
bronzed  timber  of  the  disappearing  drive, 
and  Dale-Bulmer  turned  on  Ms  heel  under 
the  arch. 

“Doesn’t  that  take  the  cake?”  he  cried, 
when  he  had  swallowed  his  pique  with  a 
chastened  chuckle.  “A  real  well-bred  ’un — 
if  ever  there  was  one — splaying  the  very 
devil,  and  carrying  it  off  like  a  little  angel 
of  light!  That’s  what  did  me — the  way 
she  carried  it  off!  I  wanted  to  give  her  a 
fatherly  word,  to  tell  her  not  to  go  on  ma¬ 
king  such  a  wicked  little  fool  of  herself.  But 
she  simply  wouldn’t  look  the  part,  would 
she?  I  hadn’t  even  the  cheek  to  ask  her 
name — had  you?” 

“No.  I  don’t  know  why  you  let  her  off!” 
said  Dollar  irritably.  But  at  the  moment  he 
hated  Dale-Bulmer  for  extorting  his  common 
gratitude  at  the  exjiense  of  his  sacred  flame. 

“Why?”  cried  that  cavalier.  “Didn’t 
you  guess  how  I  found  out  about  her  car?” 

“How?” 

“Reported  to  me  by  the  police!” 

“The  police?  Were  there  any  about?” 

Dollar  felt  as  cold  down  the  back  as  if 
his  sacred  flame  had  never  flickered  behind 
iron  bars. 


“Two  blighters,”  said  Dale-Bulmer.  “I 
caught  sight  of  ’em  just  after  I  had  left  yoa 
to  have  it  out  with  her.  That’s  what  they 
had  to  say  for  themselves  when  I  went  o« 
to  let  off  steam;  swore  they  were  from  Scot¬ 
land  Yard,  and  trumped  up  the  two-seater 
when  I  pretended  not  to  believe  them.  And 
I  didn’t,  either,  till  I’d  run  them  down  to 
the  lodge  and  foimd  it.” 

“And  then?” 

“I  swore  it  belonged  to  a  friend,  of  course, 
and  sent  them  both  to  the  devil.” 

“And — and  you  were  man  enough  not  to 
say  a  word  about  it  to — to  her?”  It  was  as 
much  as  Dollar  could  do  to  keep  his  enthu¬ 
siastic  resp>ect  within  bounds  of  discretioa 
“Man  enough?  I  wasn’t  going  to  have 
that  sort  of  carrion  coming  in  and  spnilm^ 
your  job!” 

Then  he  perceived  how  he  had  ^xriled  it 
Mmself — hung  his  great  head  like  an  elddy, 
elephantine  schoolboy,  turned  his  broad 
back  with  an  inimitable  shrug,  and  stood 
shaken  with  sobs  of  mirth.  Dollar  joined 
him  with  a  shout  that  relieved  them  both. 
And  they  roared  together  until  a  gaunt  car^ 
taker  appreared  on  the  scene,  with  a  fact 
expressive  of  such  crass  bewilderment  that 
they  quaked  with  a  second  shock. 

“He  lives  in  the  bowels  of  the  house,” 
moaned  Dale-Bulmer.  “He  doesn’t  know* 
thing  that’s  happened.  If  he  did,  I  mi^t 
have  to  double  Ms  screw.  And— and  I’d 
much  rather  treble  your  fee!” 

He  was  solemn  once  more  in  his  remorse, 
but  not  so  solemn  as  the  doctor  had  become 
within  a  minute. 

“I  would  pay  a  fee  to  take  Ms  place  till  t(> 
morrow  morning!  I  mean  it,  my  dear  sir. 
If  you  think  you  owe  me  any  little  amends, 
let  me  do  this,  for  my  own  satisfaction!” 

This  from  Dollar,  at  whom  the  other 
stared  as  if  they  had  only  just  met.  It  was 
the  Crime  Doctor  come  at  last. 

“Stay  here  for  the  mght.  Dr.  Dollar?” 
“Yes — alone!” 

“But  why,  my  good  fellow?” 

“I  can  hardly  tell  you;  only  let  me  stay, 
if  you  can  trust  me!” 

“You  know  it  isn’t  that.” 

“Then  do  let  me!  It  isn’t  so  much  for 
your  sake — I  won’t  pretend  it  is— yet  wh^ 
if  there  should  be  a  second  attempt  on  the 
house?  Then  I  might  even  earn  the  fee  you 
talk  about;  otherwise,  not  a  brass  farthing. 
I  wouldn’t  have  mis^  the  case  for  any¬ 
thing,  even  as  it  stands.  And  you  only 
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took  my  treatment  out  of  my  mouth!  You 
did  the  very  thing  I  was  going  to  beg  you 
to  do;  but  not  more  earnestly  than  I  beg 
d  you  now  to  leave  me  in  charge  here  to- 

ni^t.” 

“But  not  without  this  man  of  mine  to  look 
after  you?” 

“E^)ecially  without  that  man  of  yours! 
He  gave  me  the  idea — he’s  my  own  height 
and  build— we  can  change  places  beauti¬ 
fully.  I  want  him  to  put  on  my  cap  and  coat 
and  goggles,  and  to  drive  away  in  my  car, 
so  that  anybody  looking  would  think  they 
had  seen  the  last  of  me.” 

“But  who  would  be  looking?  Surely  not 
that  little - ” 

“God  forbid!  But  perhaps  somebody  on 
her  side— or  perhaps  only  somebody  on  her 
tracb.  Curious  about  those  two  detectives; 
but  the  whole  business  bristles  with  curiosi¬ 
ties,  which  I  long  to  investigate  in  peace, 
unbown  to  the  whole  outside  world.  This 
is  the  only  way  it  can  be  done;  and  this,  my 
dear  Mr.  Dale-Bulmer,  is  the  one  and  only 
thing  that  you  can  do  for  me.” 

The  boy  with  the  beard  gave  way  by 
inches.  As  long  as  there  was  a  dog’s  chance 
of  any  further  excitement,  he  did  not  see 
why  he  should  be  out  of  it. 

But  the  man  with  the  stronger  will 
seemed  perfectly  sincere  in  his  further  as¬ 
severations  that  there  were  features  in  the 
case  which  he  wanted  to  study  for  his  own 
private  and  professional  ends;  that  he  hon¬ 
estly  believed  they  had  no  more  to  fear  from 
their  friends  the  enemy,  but  that  somebody 
ought  to  remain  on  guard,  and  he  was  the 
obvious  man. 

All  this  rang  true  enough;  and  it  was  set¬ 
tled  by  a  timely  telephone  call  from  the 
Australian’s  furnished  house  at  Esher,  to 
ask  if  anything  had  happened  to  him,  and 
was  he  never  going  to  tear  himself  away 
from  Pax  Monktons  Chase? 

Thus  it  was  nearly  five  o’clock  before  the 
Cme  Doctor  was  alone  at  last,  with  cer- 
plain  quarters  and  plainer  fare  at  his 
<fr^x»al,  but  with  every  nook  and  cranny 
of  a  country  mansion  to  himself  until  next 
iMming.  The  situation  had  the  intrinsic 
charm  of  all  lonely  vigils:  even  if  nothing 
^  likely  to  come  of  this  one,  it  would  at 
l^t  afford  that  continuous  possibility  of  a 
which  becomes  more  thrilling  than 
the  thrill  itself.  The  whole  business  was 
supremely  after  John  Dollar’s  heart;  and 
yet,  though  he  did  look  forward  to  the 


night,  and  whatever  the  night  might  still 
bring  forth,  it  was  not  for  the  night’s  sake 
that  he  had  maneuvered  to  remain  in  the 
empty  house.  It  was  for  the  residue  of  day¬ 
light,  and  the  systematic  investigations  it 
would  enable  him  to  make. 

On  these  he  started,  with  the  precaution 
of  a  seaman  marooned  on  a  desolate  island, 
not  indubitably  uninhabited,  as  soon  as  the 
front  door  shut  upon  Dale-Bulmer  and  the 
two  chauffeurs,  with  the  gaunt  caretaker, 
his  muffled  image,  in  his  own  car. 

He  began  by  searching  the  unfurnished 
room  in  which  the  fire  would  have  origina¬ 
ted.  There  could  be  no  doubt  about  the  fell 
attempt  so  nearly  made.  It  would  have 
been  diabolically  certain  of  success.  The 
scaffolding,  like  sticks  in  a  gigantic  grate; 
the  draft  through  the  joists,  where  the 
floor  had  been  taken  up;  the  natural  flue 
formed  by  the  adjoining  well,  so  lofty  that 
an  ordinary  ladder  was  too  short  to  reach 
the  landing — all  these  were  as  bellows  and 
chimney,  and  the  best  of  fuel  ready  laid  for 
lighting.  And  here  were  the  shavings,  all 
nicely  swept  together,  and  the  matches  spilled 
at  the  last  moment;  as  Dollar  put  them 
back  into  the  box,  his  finger-tips  ached  for 
all  they  might  have  learned  from  that  which 
they  held — ^for  the  whole  truth  about  the 
guilty  hand  which  had  let  the  match-box 
fall. 

It  was  the  whole  truth,  too,  that  he  was 
seeking  next  upon  his  knees,  in  the  rabble 
down  between  the  joists;  some  fresh  fact 
still  inconceivable  as  a  concrete  discovery, 
that  he  hoped  against  hope  to  find  and  to 
set  against  the  facts  beyond  dispute.  They 
could  not  lie,  but  they  might  exaggerate; 
somewhere,  surely,  there  must  be  something 
to  extenuate,  something  to  redeem  even 
this  atrocious  attempt,  if  only  the  silent 
walls  could  speak  up  for  one  who  never  made 
excuses  for  herself. 

But  there  was  nothing  for  him  in  the  new 
bricks  and  mortar,  wanting  even  their  first 
coat  of  plaster;  nothing  imder  the  lofty 
rafters  of  a  qiute  baronial  hall,  where  the 
builder  had  not  been  turned  loose,  nor  any 
intruder  left  a  trace;  nothing  in  the  round 
room,  filled  with  a  first  instalment  of  the 
Dale-Bulmer  furniture,  nor  yet  anywhere 
else  down-stairs,  in  spite  of  the  shrill  tale 
told  by  the  scullery  window. 

There  the  Amazons  had  entered,  after 
breaking  a  pane  like  journeymen  biurglars; 
they  had  fled  incontinently  by  the  door; 
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but  what  else  had  they  done,  and  where  else 
had  they  been,  witW  those  sardonically 
silent  walls? 

Had  they  been  up-stairs  before  Vera 
Moyle  ran  up  the  ladder?  Dollar  returned 
to  that  spea^g  spot,  and  climbed  up  gin¬ 
gerly,  in  an  agony  of  enthusiasm  for  her 
misused  pluck.  The  gap  between  the  top 
rung  and  the  new  landing  was  impleasant 
even  for  him,  and  he  was  at  least  a  foot  taller 
than  the  little  fool. 

The  little  fool!  A  pretty  way  to  think  of 
her,  even  now;  but  there  was  a  worse  way; 
and  still  there  was  a  better,  vaguely  haunt¬ 
ing  him  all  the  time,  but  almost  ceasing  to 
be  vague  in  the  room  where  he  had  found 
her  in  the  flesh.  He  could  see  her  there 
again.  She  had  not  faced  him  like  a  little 
fool,  but  a  little  heroine,  God  forgive  her! 
Not  so  much  as  a  pout  about  her  horrible 
imprisonment  imder  the  window-seat!  Not 
a  moment’s  loss  of  dignity,  even  after  that; 
not  a  moment’s  loss  of  temper.  Head  up, 
and  eyes  shining  in  the  shadow  of  her  wick^ 
little  hat! 

Here,  to  an  inch,  he  had  caught  her  ga¬ 
zing  out  of  that  window,  out  and  down  into 
the  chase — rolling  right  up  to  the  house  on 
this  side,  beating  against  a  breakwater  of  a 
sunk  fence  just  imderneath,  and  dotted  with 
leafy  sail.  Deer  in  the  distance,  and  swal¬ 
lows  darting  across  and  across  the  window, 
like  shuttles  weaving  the  scene  in  silk, 
brought  the  picture  back  to  good  dry  land. 
But  the  wide  sky  was  still  rather  like  a  sea- 
sky;  and  it  had  lightened  again  with  the 
approach  of  evening;  there  were  silver  rims 
to  the  clouds,  as  John  Dollar  tore  himself 
from  the  enchant^  scene. 

It  was  nearly  dark  when  he  returned  im- 
steadily,  with  a  face  like  a  cheer — ^with  a 
face  that  would  have  lighted  up  a  tomb. 
In  his  hands  he  clasp>ed  a  pair  of  innocent 
little  gloves,  that  anybody  might  have 
foimd,  and  somebody  might  have  traced 
to  their  beloved  little  owmer.  But  that  was 
not  all.  A  wall  had  spoken,  in  certain  hand¬ 
writing  hastily  rubbed  out,  and  a  whole 
bathroom  had  told  a  yet  more  eloquent 
tale! 

Hours  later  they  were  speaking  still, 
wafting  sweet  music  through  the  corridors, 
filling  the  honored  room  with  strains  of  joy 
for  the  enchanted  man  on  the  broken  wrin- 
dow-seat,  all  in  the  dark  at  dead  of  night. 
There  might  have  been  a  moon;  he  did  not 
know.  There  might  have  been  a  stealthy 


advance,  in  very  op>en  order — a  taHng 
cover  behind  trees  wide  apart — a  joinimt 
of  forces  down  there  in  the  dark. 

But  Dollar  had  been  for  hours  gazing  into 
his  own  heart,  and  that  was  still  so  (ia^ 
zlingly  alight  that  he  might  not  have  seen 
anything  if  he  had  looked  out;  it  still  sai^ 
so  loud  that  he  heard  nothing  down-stam 
until  there  W’as  noise  enough  to  wake  a 
deeper  dreamer  out  of  actual  sleep. 

Even  then  he  scarcely  knew  what  had 
brought  him  so  suddenly  to  feet  grown 
numb,  but  not  more  numb  than  the  whole 
outer  man  in  the  endless  inner  joy  of  that 
which  he  believed  himself  to  have  discov¬ 
ered  along  with  his  dear  lady’s  gloves. 
Those  sacred  relics  he  still  clasped  in  his 
hands,  and  that  fond  belief  he  was  sti 
hugging  in  his  heart  when  a  louder  sound 
pricked  his  imderstanding  to  the  quid. 
It  was  the  sound  of  voices  in  the  empty 
house.  He  tore  off  his  shoes,  limped  over 
to  the  door,  opened  it  as  softly,  and  stood 
listening  in  a  heavy  horror.  They  were 
women’s  voices,  accompanied  by  the  scuttk 
of  women’s  feet! 

In  an  instant,  but  still  with  an  instinc¬ 
tive  stealth,  he  was  out  on  the  landing  at  the 
head  of  the  stairs.  And  there,  but  only 
there,  his  fond  dream  ended  in  an  awaken¬ 
ing  as  terrible  as  any  nightmare;  for  one 
woman  stood  on  the  half-landing  between 
the  two  prongs  of  the  forked  staircase;  all 
attention  she  stcxxi,  as  if  on  guard,  hair  sil¬ 
vered  by  a  shaft  of  moonshine  through  the 
staircase  window,  shoulders  hunched  in¬ 
tently,  but  the  head  itself  just  tilted  as  if 
in  sudden  alarm — ^and  full  in  the  moonlight 
the  wicked,  unmistakable  little  hat  of  Lady 
Vera  Moyle. 

Her  gloves  dropjjed  out  of  his  hands.  Did 
she  hear  them  fall?  She  looked  as  if  she 
had;  he  had  not  the  heart  to  make  sure. 
He  had  nothing  like  the  heart  to  confront 
and  shame  her  first — at  her  worst  a  passive 
party  to  the  crime — when  her  ^iltier  com¬ 
panions  were  even  then  at  their  vile  work 
lower  down.  The  ladder  was  the  thing! 
Then  he  could  scare  those  others  first,  and 
she  and  he  need  never  meet  at  all.  Better 
never  again  than  at  this  hideous  juncture! 
And,  as  for  him,  better  death  itself  than  sudi 
a  death  to  such  a  dream! 

It  was  a  sheer  stampede  the  man  made 
now,  back  along  the  landing  with  great 
heavy  strides,  even  shouting  as  he  went  to 
put  the  she-deNils  to  flight.  It  was  what  he 
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called  them  as  he  ran.  And  they  heard  him, 
and  he  heard  them— scuttling  and  clucking 

in  headlong  flight.  ^  ^  ^  ^  . 

This  time  they  could  afford  to  fly;  their 
second  attempt  was  no  failure  like  the  first. 
The  little  new  landing  was  like  a  gridiron 
over  a  flickering  glare  from  the  well  be¬ 
neath.  Dollar  flung  his  full  length  on  the 
brink— hung  dangling  from  the  armpits — 
hung  l?gbing  out  for  the  ladder  like  a  boy 
on  a  horizontal  bar  with  a  mattress  just 
underneath.  The  top  rung  took  some  tod- 
ingin  his  reckless  haste,  and  then  his  hands 
had  to  change  places  with  his  feet.  And  it 
was  all  a  pretty  desperate  business,  for  no 
li^t-weight,  in  a  frenzy  of  excitement,  at 
the  tip-top  of  a  tremulous  ladder  that  leaned 
against  thin  air.  But  his  very  recklessness 
saw  him  down  somehow  with  imbroken 
bones,  and  on  the  threshold  of  the  bum- 
ine  room  before  the  fire  had  really  taken 
hold. 

And  there  he  stopped,  instead  of  dashing 
in;  there  he  stood  shrinking  from  the  red 
Ii{^t  within.  For  again  one  of  the  women 
h^  stayed  behind  the  rest;  and  through  a 
forat  of  scaffolding  ]X>les,  and  a  swirl  of 
smoke  and  steam,  he  beheld  her  in  a  glow 
already  dying  by  her  hand,  imder  a  hiding 
stream  flung  right  and  left  in  glittering  coils 
and  ^irals— as  coolly  as  a  gardener  waters 
the  grass. 

It  was  his  very  dream,  come  true  in  the  end! 

And  Dollar  stood  there  because  he  was 
ashamed  to  look  Vera  Moyle  in  the  face — 
after  fearing  for  one  moment  that  it  was 
only  a  dream! 

But  last  of  all  the  stream  played  through 
the  darkness  and  the  smoke,  upon  the  thresh¬ 
old  even  at  his  feet,  and  a  dry  voice  cried: 

“I  see  you  all  right!  I  saw  you  upnstairs; 
come  round  and  tell  me  why  you  ran  away.” 

But  it  was  no  moment  for  going  roimd. 
He  went  to  her  through  sparks  and  splinters 
in  his  socks,  and  felt  the  pain  no  more  than 
the  relief  when  he  stood  beside  her  on  the 
cod  flags  of  the  corridor,  with  both  her 
hands  in  his. 

‘T  might  have  known!”  he  spluttered 
|hrough  the  smoke.  “I  might  have  known 
it  even  from  the  first!” 

“It’s  jolly  bad  luck  that  you  should  know 
it  at  all,”  said  Lady  Vera,  in  the  same  dry 
httk  voice.  “I’m  not  proud  of  it,  I  can 
tdl  you!” 


“Not  of  stopping  an  absolutely  wanton 
crime?” 

“Not  of  turning  against  my  own  old  lot — 
and  I  haven’t,  either!”  cried  Lady  Vera, 
with  more  passion  than  he  had  ever  heard 
from  her.  “I  feel  everything  I  said  up¬ 
stairs.  I  think  we’ve  all  been  treated  more 
abominably  than  ever.  I  don’t  blame  them 
a  bit  for  all  this  sort  of  thing - ” 

“Vera,  you  do — you  know  you  do!” 

“I  don’t!  How  can  I?  Haven’t  I  done 
worse?  I  may  think  they’re  going  rather 
far,  and  I  may  put  in  my  spoke - ” 

“This  is  not  the  first  time!”  he  exulted, 
still  only  with  her  hands  in  his,  and  little 
knowing  how  he  hurt  them. 

“That’s  my  business,”  she  said,  with  a 
sudden  laugh  that  broke  her  voice.  “It’s 
the  least  I  can  do — after  what  happened 
two  years  ago.” 

“And  I  knew  you’d"  done  it!”  he  was 
quick  to  cry.  “I  knew  it  hours  back,  though 
you  did  frighten  me  again  just  now.  I  found 
the  hose-pipe  in  the  bathroom  with  your 
gloves,  and  their  rotten  message  rubbed 
out  on  the  wall!  I  knew  the  hose  was  yours, 
because  I’d  just  been  told  there  wasn’t  such 
a  thing  in  the  house.  But  I  was  looking  for 
something  of  the  kind.  I  knew  there  was 
something  to  be  found,  that  the  whole  thing 
wasn’t  what  it  seemed.  And  ever  since  it’s 
been  the  happiest  night  of  my  life,  on  top 
of  my  most  rm’serable  hour!” 

“I’ll  motor  you  back  to  town  for  that,” 
said  Lady  Vera,  with  another  poor  little 
laugh.  “I — I’m  sorry  I  didn’t  tell  you  this 
aftem(X)n.” 

“I’m  not!” 

“Somehow  it  didn’t  seem  quite  the  game 
by  the  others;  though  of  course  I  hoped 
you  would  guess  that  I  had  only  come  in 
after  them  as  a  kind  of  scarecrow.  Of  course 
I  don’t  know  if  it  will  make  you  the  least 
bit  less  miserable — ” 

But  there  she  stuck. 

“If  what  will?” 

And  now  it  was  she  who  held  his  hands 
the  faster,  only  across  a  gulf  of  darkness 
like  a  solicl  wall — only  with  a  kindness  that 
reminded  him  it  was  nothing  else — only 
with  a  glow  more  dear  than  an  embrace. 

“If  it  makes  you  the  very  least  bit  hap¬ 
pier,”  she  whisjjered,  “why,  of  course  it 
was  only  just  your  own  game,  doctor,  that 
I  was  trying  to  play!” 
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lAME  Spring  again  in  the  Valley 

Cof  First  Experiences.  By  killing 
the  original  Inventor,  who  had 
— I-  .1  ml  amassed  great  private  wealth  in 
the  form  of  grain  and  other  stores  through 
renting  his  rude  agricultural  implements 
at  ten  per  cent.,  the  people  had  made  the 
tools  of  production  free.  Nobody  owned 
them;  or,  as  it  might  be  said,  everybody 
owned  them,  which  comes  to  the  same 
effect.  But  now  new  and  unexpected  dif> 
ficulties  arose. 

In  the  first  place,  the  very  ones  who  had 
led  the  movement  to  seize  the  Inventor’s 
wealth  were  possessed  of  a  notion  to  grow 
rich  in  the  same  way.  Seeing  how  easy  it 
had  been  for  him  to  gain  a  fortune  by  manu¬ 
facture,  they  rebelled  against  returning  to 
the  fields.  That  would  mean,  as  the  Patriarch 
knew,  an  overproduction  of  implements 
and  insufficient  production  of  food,  because 
the  few  men  whom  the  Inventor  had  trained 
in  artisanship  could  make  all  the  tools  the 
community  needed. 

In  the  second  place,  those  who  were  will¬ 
ing  to  till  the  fields  could  not  agree  how  to 
use  the  plows,  as  nobody  had  the  right  of 
preference  and  there  was  but  one  plow  to 
twenty  or  thirty  husbandmen.  Formerly 
they  had  bargained  for  turns  with  the 
Inventor. 

In  the  third  place,  what  was  a  plow  worth? 
That  was  the  most  difficult  question  of  all 
to  settle.  The  Patriarch  had  the  authority, 
or  assumed  it,  to  dictate  a  division  of  labor; 
also,  to  force  the  people  to  cast  lots  for  their 
turns  with  the  implements.  He  ordered  the 
rebellious  ones  into  the  fields  and  divided 
the  implements  fairly;  but  when  the  artisans 
whom  the  Inventor  had  trained  were  ap¬ 


pointed  to  the  task  of  continuing  to 
plows  and  axes  and  other  tools,  they  oitu- 
rally  asked: 

“What  shall  we  receive  for  our  work?" 

Then,  a  division  of  labor  having  beeo 
decreed,  so  that  people  should  be  engaged 
in  producing  unlike  things,  it  became  necei- 
sary  for  the  first  time  to  determine  a  basil  d 
value— a  method  of  exchanging  one  kind  d 
thing  for  another  on  fairly  equitable  tenrn. 
The  necessity  had  not  arisen  before,  becauM 
the  Inventor,  who  made  the  first  plows, 
rented  them  for  ten  per  cent,  of  the  user’s 
produce.  As  he  had  grown  swoUenly  rich, 
ten  per  cent,  of  the  user’s  product  wss 
obviously  much  more  than  a  plow  wss 
worth;  but  what  was  it  worth? 

The  Patriarch  wsm  a  man  of  simple  wis¬ 
dom.  He  reserved  his  answer  for  a  day,  and 
then  announced: 

“Our  food  is  principally  derived  froin 
grain,  whether  we  consume  it  directly  or  in 
the  form  of  meat,  both  of  which  we  do.  I 
find  that  the  average  annual  product  of  grain 
per  man  is  sixty  measures.  I  find,  also,  that 
it  takes  one  man  a  year  to  make  a  plow. 
Therefore,  one  plow  is  worth  sixty  meas¬ 
ures  of  grain.  It  will  now  be  necessary  to 
establish  other  values.  A  man  does  not 
subsist  upon  grain  alone.  The  man  who  has 
spent  a  year  making  a  plow  will  not  want 
sixty  measures  of  grain ;  it  is  more  than  he 
can  consume.  He  will  want  perhaps  thirty 
for  his  direct  consumption,  and  the  rest  he 
may  exchange  for  other  things.  Therefore, 
a  cow  shall  be  worth  seventy  measures  of 
grain,  a  sheep  twenty,  a  swine  five,  and  s 
chicken  one-tenth  of  a  measure.  I  arrire  at 
these  values  in  the  same  way  as  with  the 
plow,  that  is,  by  balancing  agaiiut  each  thing 
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t]ie  amount  of  labor  necessary  to  produce 
uotfaer  thing.*’ 

The  exchange  of  goods  thereafter  was 
very  simple.  It  was  not  necessary  to  ex¬ 
change  a  plow  for  grain  and  the  grain  for 
cows  or  sheep,  because,  if  a  plow  was  worth 
lixty  measures  of  grain  and  a  sheep  was 
worth  twenty,  then  a  plow  was  worth  three 
(beep;  and  if  a  swine  was  worth  ten  meas¬ 
ures  of  grain  and  a  chicken  only  one-tenth 
oi  a  measure,  one  swine  was  worth  one 
hundred  chickens,  or  six  hundred  chickens 
were  worth  one  plow. 

lodostry  and  agriculture  adjusted  them¬ 
selves  to  these  values,  and  how  long  ex- 
I  chtnge  might  have  continued  to  be  carried 
on  in  that  primitive  way  no  one  can  imagine, 
if  s  strange  thing  had  not  happened. 

'  One  winter  a  tribe  of  hunters,  being  short 
of  food  and  knowing  that  there  was  plenty 
lathe  Valley  of  First  Experiences,  came,  not 
to  seize  it,  but  to  bargain  for  it.  They  spread 
oat  dieir  skins  and  their  weapons,  of  which 
they  had  brought  many  different  kinds,  and 
indicated  their  desire  to  exchange  them  for 
grain;  but  last  of  all,  the  Chief  of  the  Hunt¬ 
ers  produced  very  carefully  from  a  leather 
bag  a  great  number  of  polished  greenstones. 

GREENSTONES  FOR  GRAIN 

It  was  evident  from  the  manner  in  which 
he  handled  them  and  the  pride  with  which 
all  the  hunting  party  regarded  them  that 
they  were  highly  prized.  Nor  did  it  escape 
the  shrewd  notice  of  the  visitors  that  the 
dwellers  in  the  Valley  of  First  Experiences, 
especially  the  women,  were  greatly  excited 
over  them.  They  had  never  seen  anything 
so  beautiful. 

It  was  left  to  the  Chief  of  the  Hunters  to 
do  the  higgling.  He  made  clear  that  he 
offered  ten  leopard  skins  for  a  cow,  or 
twenty  lynx  hides  for  as  much  grain  as  five 
of  his  men  could  carry;  but  the  women 
pointed  to  the  greenstones,  which  he  had 
not  offered,  as  much  as  to  ask: 

“How  much  for  those?” 

Reluctantly  the  Chief  of  the  Hunters  held 
np  one  of  the  greenstones,  neither  the  largest 
nor  the  most  beautiful,  and  indicated  that  he 
would  exchange  that  for  as  much  grain  as 
Iwo  of  his  men  could  carry.  The  women 
**nped.  But  it  had  been  a  very  good  season 
•n  the  Valley,  and  there  was  a  large  surplus 
of  grain. 

The  bargaining  lasted  for  three  days,  and 


then  the  Hunters  went  away,  driving  enough 
meat  and  carrying  enough  grain  to  subsist 
upon  for  a  whole  winter;  also,  they  took 
away  with  them  most  of  their  hides,  for  it 
had  not  been  necessary  to  exchange  them. 
The  greenstones  went  better.  Several  hun¬ 
dred,  weighing  only  a  few  pounds  altogether, 
had  been  exchanged  for  everything  they 
wanted. 

THE  FIRST  MONEY 

The  next  winter  the  Hunters  came  a 
second  time,  with  more  greenstones,  and 
with  the  same  result;  and  a  third  time;  and 
then  their  visits  began  to  be  expected.  One 
effect  of  this  was  to  encourage  saving  in  the 
Vsdley  of  First  Experiences,  especially 
among  the  women,  because  those  who  had 
the  largest  surplus  of  food  to  spare  were  the 
ones  who  had  the  most  greenstones  when 
the  Hunters  were  gone.  They  were  coveted 
boundlessly,  and  during  the  year  a  great  deal 
of  trading  went  on  in  them. 

Gradually  they  replaced  grain  as  a  measure 
of  value.  Where  formerly  a  plow  could  be 
bought  with  sixty  measures  of  grain,  it  now 
could  be  bought  with  ten  greenstones  of  the 
largest  size;  and  the  value  of  anything  else 
could  be  converted  into  terms  of  green¬ 
stones.  And  it  was  a  great  convenience, 
because  the  greenstones  could  be  carried 
about  on  the  person.  They  served  all  the 
primary  functions  of  money.  They  were 
universally  desired  and  easily  converted  into 
anything  whatsoever  that  one  wanted. 

At  length  people  began  to  hoard  the  green¬ 
stones,  so  that  one’s  wealth  was  measured 
therein,  as  to  say  that  a  man  was  worth  a 
hundred  of  them,  or  two  hundred.  And 
there  was  also  this  further  advantage  in  the 
greenstones,  that  one’s  wealth  could  be 
concealed  from  one’s  neighbors.  Thus,  in¬ 
stead  of  storing  grain  or  other  goods,  people 
saved  up  greenstones,  which  were  inde¬ 
structible  and  at  any  time  could  be  con¬ 
verted  into  goods,  that  is,  exchanged,  as 
money  to-day  is  exchanged  for  the  things 
one  wants  to  buy. 

Gradually  there  grew  up  a  market-place 
where  every  one  came  to  change  little  green¬ 
stones  for  big  ones,  or  a  large  one  for  many 
little  ones,  or  a  beautifully  polished  one  for 
a  less  polished  one,  or  greenstones  for  grain 
and  provisions;  and  one  day  the  Most  Shift¬ 
less  Man,  who  had  never  been  known  to 
acquire  a  greenstone  from  the  Hunters, 
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appeared  there  with  the  largest  and  most  stones  were  wealth.  In  a  few  months  every 
brilliant  one  that  had  ever  been  seen.  He  one’s  pockets  were  full  of  them  and  every- 

exchanged  it  for  a  number  of  smaller  ones  body  was  rich  who  had  been  poor  before- 

and  a  great  quantity  of  goods  besides,  and  but,  alas!  when  it  came  to  exchanging  green 

before  people  had  stopped  wondering  where  stones  for  grain  and  cattle  and  other  goodi 

he  got  it,  he  came  with  another,  and  then  in  the  market-place,  everybody  had  greea- 

with  another.  stones  but  nobody  had  these  other  thingi 

It  was  extraordinary.  His  neighbors  began  One  result  was  that  where  before  ten 
to  spy  upon  him,  and  reported  that  he  spent  greenstones  would  buy  a  measure  of  grain 

all  of  his  time  rolling  a  pebble  between  two  it  took  hundreds  of  them  now  to  buy  i 

flat  stones.  After  having  brought  a  large  handful;  another  result  was  that  the  people 

greenstone  to  the  market-place,  he  would  who  had  been  accumulating  wealth  in  the 

disappear  for  several  days,  and  the  next  any  form  of  greenstones,  because  it  was  safer 
one  saw  of  him  he  was  rolling  a  pebble  in  that  form  than  in  any  other,  and 

between  the  two  flat  stones  again.  A  watch  the  greenstones  could  be  exchanged  for 

was  set  upon  his  movements,  and  he  was  anything  else— they  who  had  been  really 
followed  one  day  for  many  miles  to  a  dis-  rich  were  now  poor, 
tant  mountadn,  where  he  had  discovered  The  purchasing  power  of  their  green- 
an  unlimited  deposit  of  greenstones.  As  stones  had  vanished. 

he  found  them  they  were  dull  and  undaz-  - 

zling,  bnt  when  ground  between  two  stones.  Do  you  cadi  them  unintelligent?  Well, 
AS  he  haul  learned,  they  took  on  a  beautiful  then,  imagine  what  some  writer  on  finance 
polish.  and  economics  severad  thousands  of  yean 

In  less  tham  a  week  all  lad>or  had  ceaued  in  hence  wili  be  saying  of  the  people  who  lived 
the  Vadley  of  First  Experiences,  save  that  of  in  the  twentieth  century  and  were  under  the 
grinding  greenstones.  Nobody  had  time  for  delusion  that  gold  was  wealth,  amd  whoae 
anything  but  this.  Crops  were  left  to  wither  savings  in  fifteen  yeairs,  between  about  IM 
in  the  fieids  amd  the  herds  were  neglected.  and  1914,  decreased  in  value  almost  ene- 
In  vadn  did  the  Patriarch  protest  and  scold.  third,  because  a  lot  of  new  gold  had  been 
Every  one  fell  under  the  delusion  that  green-  discovered  in  the  world! 

~  THE  CYCLE 

Twenty  years  ago  the  world  was  afflicted  That  was  the  next  thing  to  happen, 

with  low  prices,  and  the  great  economists  With  the  opening  of  the  South  African 

of  the  United  States  and  Europe  were  try-  mines  the  world’s  production  of  gold  b^ 
ing  as  hard  to  accoimt  for  the  phenomena  gan,  about  1890,  to  increase  very  rapidly, 
of  cheapness  as  now  they  are  trying  to  solve  The  finding  of  this  gold  was  like  the  discov- 
the  problem  of  the  dearness  of  things.  ery  of  the  deposit  of  greenstones.  The  ef- 

One  reason  why  prices  were  so  low  then  feet  of  the  rising  supply  of  gold  was  felt 
was  that  for  many  years  there  had  been  very  gradually  at  first.  It  takes  time  for 
only  a  nominal  increase  in  the  world’s  pro-  gold  to  find  its  way  into  the  arteries  of 
duction  of  gold.  As  the  business  of  the  trade.  But  after  1896  prices  began 
world  was  done  largely  on  a  gold  basis  and  definitely  to  rise,  and  they  have  been  risuig 
as  the  supply  of  gold  did  not  increase  so  with  hardly  any  interruption  since, 
fast  as  the  volume  of  business,  prices  fell.  The  tot£il  statistical  stock  of  money  gold, 
Everything  that  is  bought  or  sold  must  be  in  the  banks  of  the  world  and  in  circulation, 
{>aid  for  in  money,  or  in  the  equivalent  of  is  somewhat  less  than  $8,(xx>,ooo,ooo. 
money;  wherefore,  if  the  volume  of  things  The  world’s  production  of  gold  in  fifteen 
bought  and  sold  increases  and  the  supply  of  years  has  been  $5,725,000,000. 
money  doesn’t,  prices  must  decline.  The  That  gives  some  notion  of  the  rapidity 
aggr^ate  of  prices  charged  will  equal  the  with  which  the  money  stock  has  been  aug- 

aggregate  of  prices  paid.  mented  by  new  production.  A  grwt  deal 

Conversely,  if  the  supply  of  money  in-  of  the  gold  produced  never  finds  its  way 
creases  faster  than  the  volume  of  business,  into  the  statistical  stock  of  money.  Some 

prices  will  rise.  of  it  is  hoarded;  some  of  it  is  lost;  an 
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increasing  amount  is  consumed  in  the  arts 
and  industries.  But  the  statistics  of  gold 
money  are  fairly  complete,  and  they  show 
that  the  holdings  of  gold  by  the  banks  of 
the  worid  have  more  than  doubled  since 
1900. 

And  in  the  same  time  the  use  of  bank 
checks  in  place  of  money  has  increased  even 
faster  t***"  gold,  and  with  the  same  effect; 
so  that  through  the  whole  world  the  in¬ 
crease  in  both  gold  money  and  the  paper 
substitutes  for  gold  has  been  extraordinary'. 

One  effect  has  been  the  rise  in  prices  of 
which  every  one  is  conscious. 

THE  SHIFTING  DOLLAR 

A  less  tangible  effect  has  been  the  de¬ 
crease  in  the  value  of  savings.  The  pur- 
diasing  power  of  greenstones  declined  as  the 
supply  of  greenstones  increased.  The  pur- 
fhaang  power  of  gold  has  decreased  as  the 
supply  of  gold  has  increased.  One  who  to¬ 
day  draws  out  of  the  savings-bank  a  dollar 
deposited  there  fifteen  years  ago  is  able  to 
buy  less  with  it  than  he  could  have  had  by 
spending  it  in  the  first  place.  Thus,  the 
rise  in  prices  has  injured  the  world’s  savers. 

Still  another  effect  has  been  to  alter  the 
\-alue  of  investments.  The  prevailing  rate 
of  interest  has  risen  in  the  world.  Now 
one  who  has  never  considered  this  subject 
before  will  say: 

“As  interest  is  the  price  of  money,  why 
should  that  rise  as  the  supply  of  money  in¬ 
creases?” 

It  does  for  the  reason  that  the  purchasing 
power  of  money  falls.  If  you  lend  a  man 
anything  which  will  deteriorate  before  you 
get  it  back,  you  will  be  very  likely  to  charge 
him  somewhat  more  for  the  use  of  it  than 
you  would  charge  if  its  value  were  certain 
either  to  remain  unimpaired  or  to  increase. 
If,  after  you  have  loaned  a  man  $1,000  for 
ten  years,  all  the  things  which  money  will 
buy  advance  in  price,  then  your  money  will 
be  worth  less  when  you  receive  it  back  than 
it  was  when  you  loaned  it. 

In  the  course  of  a  world-wide  rise  in 
pricK  the  rate  of  interest  is  the  last  thing 
to  rise,  so  that  although  commodity  prices 
kad  a^dy  been  rising  for  some  time,  cor¬ 
porations  so  recently  as  ten  years  ago  were 
ible  to  ^11 3!.^  and  4  per  cent,  bonds,  where 
now  it  is  hard  for  them  to  sell  5  and  even 
6  per  cent,  bonds.  Ten  years  ago  Wall 
Street  advised  investors  to  buy  long-term 


bonds  yielding  3)^  and  4  per  cent.,  because 
the  rate  of  interest  was  going  to  fall;  now, 
the  rate  of  interest  having  so  greatly  risen. 
Wall  Street  is  advising  investors  to  buy 
only  short-term  securities  yielding  5  and  6 
per  cent.,  because  the  rate  of  interest  is 
never  going  to  fall  again. 

But  that  is  bad  advice.  The  rate  of  in¬ 
terest  is  going  to  fall  again,  and  bonds  are 
going  to  rise,  for  the  primary  reason  that 
the  rate  at  which  the  world’s  stock  of  gold 
has  been  increased  in  the  last  fifteen  years 
can  not  be  continued  and  has  already  be¬ 
gun  to  diminish.  It  is  the  rate  of  increase 
that  coimts.  If  the  annual  production  of 
gold  remained  unchanged,  the  rate  at  which 
it  increased  the  world’s  stock  would  be  a 
steadily  falling  rate,  because  the  additions 
are  cumulative. 

Thus,  beginning  with  one  dollar,  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  one  more  each  year  would  be  a 
diminishing  percentage  of  increase.  One 
dollar  plus  one  dollar  is  an  increase  of  100 
per  cent.;  two  dollars  plus  one  is  an  increase 
of  50  per  cent. ;  three  dollars  plus  one  is  an 
increase  of  33  1-3  per  cent.,  and  so  on,  until 
the  addition  of  the  one-hundred-and-first 
dollar  would  be  an  increase  of  only  i  per 
cent.  The  reason  the  production  of  $5,729,- 
000,000  gold  in  the  last  fifteen  years  pro¬ 
duced  so  great  an  effect  upon  the  world’s 
prices  was  that  the  world’s  stock  of  gold 
when  the  large  additions  began  to  be  made 
was  very'  small. 

MORE  MONEY — HIGHER  PRICES 

If  the  argument  rested  here,  some  reader 
would  be  sure  to  address  a  letter  to  Every¬ 
body’s  Money  substantially  like  this: 

“Pooh!  You  say  the  trouble  in  the  world 
has  been  an  over-supply  of  money.  How, 
then,  do  you  account  for  the  scarcity  of 
credit?  Aren’t  we  told  that  business  is  be¬ 
ing  liquidated  for  want  of  money  and  cred¬ 
it?  Can  you  explain  that?” 

The  answer  is  contained  in  the  1912  an¬ 
nual  report  of  George  E.  Roberts,  Director 
of  the  Mint,  who  is  one  of  the  world’s  high¬ 
est  authorities  on  gold  and  monetary  phe¬ 
nomena.  He  says: 

“Never  in  the  history  of  the  world  w'as 
the  supply  of  money  equal  to  the  demand, 
excepting  in  periods  of  temporary  depres¬ 
sion  and  reaction,  when  the  business  com¬ 
munity  was  controlled  by  a  spirit  of  caution, 
instead  of  the  normal  spirit  of  enterprise.” 
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Speculation,  not  only  on  the  stock  ex¬ 
changes  of  the  world  but  in  trade  and  com¬ 
merce,  will  outstrip  the  supply  of  money  in¬ 
variably.  The  first  effect  of  an  increased 
supply  of  money  is  a  rise  in  prices,  which 
foments  speculative  enterprise  and  creates 
an  adventurous  demand  for  capital,  which, 
as  it  is  borrowed  and  spent,  causes  prices  to 
rise  more;  and  so  it  goes  until  the  limit  of 
everything  is  reached.  Then  we  enter  up>on 
one  of  those  “tempKjrary  periods  of  depres¬ 
sion  and  reaction.” 

We  are  now  in  such  a  period.  Prices 
have  begun  to  fall.  The  business  of  the 
whole  world  is  adjusting  itself  to  a  lower 
plane  of  prices.  That  means  temporarily 
much  loss  of  speculative  capital,  unemploy¬ 
ment,  and  maybe  “hard  times.”  But  as 
business  is  liquidated  credit  reaccumulates 
in  the  reservoirs.  The  rate  of  interest  be¬ 
gins  to  fall,  corporations  are  able  to  sell 
bonds,  and  a  new  cycle  of  prosperity  be¬ 
gins.  The  first  event  in  every  new  cycle  is 
a  rise  in  the  value  of  investment  securities. 

WHAT  TO  BUY 

If  one  is  sure  that  bonds  are  going  to  rise, 
what  kind  of  bonds  ought  one  to  buy?  Our 
discussion  had  been  in  vain  without  com¬ 
ing  to  this. 

Taking  only  two  of  the  great  divisions, 
we  may  consider  mimidpd  and  railroad 
bonds.  A  municipal  bond  has  several 
special  inducements.  It  is  exempt  from  the 
new  income-tax.  It  is  not  subject  to  fluc¬ 
tuations  in  the  value  of  physical  property, 
as  the  annual  interest  and  principal  are  met 
by  taxation,  and  it  is  not  harass^  by  legis¬ 
lation  against  “Big  Business.” 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  yield,  as 
might  be  expected,  b  commonly  lower  than 
that  of  a  good  railroad  bond.  No  safer  se¬ 
curity  ne^  be  desired  than  the  first-mort¬ 
gage  bond  of  a  good  railroad.  A  railroad 
can  not  stop  doing  business.  More  and 
more  it  is  treated  as  a  public  utility,  and  it 
will  be  all  the  better  when  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  as  it  will,  undertakes  the  regulation 
of  new  security  issues.  Regulation  of  that 
sort  has  improved  the  standing  of  all  cor¬ 
porations  subject  to  State  Commissions. 

To  know  whether  the  bonds  of  a  railroad 
are  good,  take  “Poor’s  Manual,”  “Mundy’s 


Earning  Power  of  Railroads,”  the  “Manual 
of  Statistics,”  or  any  publication  which  re¬ 
ports  the  income  account,  and  see  what 
relation  the  fixed  charges  and  taxes  bear 
to  the  net  income,  which  is  the  income  over 
all  running  expenses. 

For  instance,  if  you  had  looked  a  year 
ago  at  the  income  account  of  the  St.  Louis 
&  San  Francisco  you  would  not  have  con-  ■ 
sidered  its  bonds  for  a  minute.  Of  $i6- 
500,000  net  income  the  fixed  charges  and 
taxes  consumed  $15,000,000,  leaving  only 
$1,500,000  surplus.  That  is  not  enough 
surplus  over  interest  charges  to  constitute 
a  reasonable  margin  of  safety. 

But  if  you  had  looked  at  the  income  ac¬ 
count  of,  say,  the  Louisville  &  Nashville, 
and  had  seen  that  of  $19,000,000  net  mcome 
fixed  charges  and  taxes  consumed  less  than 
$g, 000, 000,  so  that  the  surplus  was  more 
than  $io,<xx5,oco,  you  would  have  known 
that  all  its  bonds  were  good,  as  is  the 
case. 

Interest  is  what  a  railroad  pays  out  to  its 
creditors,  who  are  the  bondholders;  the  re¬ 
mainder  is  what  is  left  for  the  owners,  who 
are  the  shareholders.  If,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Louisville  &  Nashville,  it  takes  less 
than  one-half  of  the  net  income  to  pay  the 
creditors  their  annual  due,  the  margin  of 
safety  is  enough  to  insure  the  integrity  of 
all  the  company’s  bonds. 

Other  kinds  of  bonds  will  be  discussed  in 
turn. 

THE  PERSONAL  EQUATION 

As  most  of  the  inquiries  received  by  the 
editor  of  Everybody's  Money  seem  to  require 
personal  answers^  readers  whose  investmeiUs 
worry  them  are  requested,  when  they  write,  to 
indicate  overhead  conditions.  No  two  cases 
are  alike.  Investments  eminently  proper  for 
an  active  business  man  would  not  be  suitabk 
for  another  sort  of  man.  Securities  one  miiht 
profitably  buy  for  one's  estate  in  early  life  are 
not  always  the  sort  of  securities  one  should  be¬ 
queath.  It  makes  a  difference,  too — ^  pf<f 
portion  of  one's  wealth  that  is  to  be  risked  i» 
one  thing.  If  it  is  one's  all,  the  risk  should 
be  minimized;  if  it  is  but  a  small  fraction  of 
one's  wealth,  thm,  for  the  sake  of  a  higher  re¬ 
turn,  it  may  be  advisable  to  assume  somewhat 
more  risk.  J-  P* 
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Little  Mr.  Einstein,  a  traveling  salesman, 
on  Thanksgiving  Day  found  himself  far  away 
from  home,  and  naturally  very  lonesome.  He 
knew  not  a  soul  in  the  Wei  at  which  he  was 
staying,  and  he  decided  that  he  must  attract 
some  attention  at  any  cost. 

Presently  a  bell-hop  came  through  the  lobby 
paging  a  Mr.  Murphy.  “Mr.  Murphy!  Mr. 
Murphy!”  he  shouted.  At  this  point  Mr.  Ein¬ 
stein  jumped  up  and  hollered:  “Say,  boy,  vat 
initials?” 


“Mis’  Rogers,”  said  Belle,  wiping  her  hands 
on  her  apron,  “yo’  jist  got  to  git  rid  o’  that 
trifling  Jim  Johnson  or  I  leave  yoh.” 

“What’s  the  trouble.  Belle?” 

“Why,  that  colored  trash  is  stealin’  from  me 
same  as  if  I  was  white!” 


Before  the  passage  of  the  present  strict  bank¬ 
ing-laws  in  Wisconsin,  starting  a  bank  was  a 
coovaratively  simple  proposition.  The  sur- 
ptisin^y  small  amount  of  capital  needed  is 
wll  illustrated  by  the  story  a  prosperous 
country-town  banker  told  on  himself,  when 
aW  how  he  happened  to  enter  the  banking 


“Wdl,”  he  said,  “I  didn’t  have  much  else 
to  do,  so  I  rented  an  empty  store-building  and 
Puinted  bank  on  the  window.  The  first  day 
Ijrasopen  for  business  a  man  came  in  and 
*Po«>ted  a  hundred  dollars  with  me;  the 
day  another  man  dropped  in  and  de- 
Posted  two  hundred  and  fifty;  and  so,  by 


George,  along  about  the  third  day  I  got  con¬ 
fidence  enough  in  the  bank  to  put  in  a  hxmdred 
myself!” 


Mr.  Harper  was  very  much  better,  so  Mrs. 
Harper  allowed  the  nurse  an  evening  off.  As 
she  herself  was  to  keep  a  very  important  en¬ 
gagement,  she  told  Bridget  to  watch  the  sick¬ 
room  and  gave  her  several  orders 
which,  she  impressed  upon  the  Irish 
girl’s  mind,  were  very  important. 

Returning  later  than  she  intend- 
ed,  she  heard  Mr.  Hari^r  moving 
restlessly  and,  after  quieting  him, 
she  sought  Bridget  for  informa- 

“I  wonder  what  makes  Mr.  Har-  ^ 
per  so  restless.  He  was  sleeping 
very  soundly  when  I  went  out.  Do  you  know, 
Bridget?” 

“No,  mum,”  said  the  conscientious  girl, 
“unless  I  disturbed  his  moind  when  I  woke  him 
up  to  give  him  his  shleepin’  powder.” 


Two  motorists,  having  almost  ruined  their 
tempers — and  their  tires — in  a  vain  attempt  to 
find  a  hotel  with  a  vacant  bed,  were  at  last 
forced  to  make  the  best  of  a  small  inn.  Even 
then  they  had  to  share  a  bed,  which  was — and 
on  this  the  landlord  laid  great  stress — a  feather¬ 
bed. 

They  turned  in,  and  one  of  the  pair  was  soon 
fast  asleep.  The  other  was  not.  He  could  not 
manage  to  dodge  the  lumps,  and  heard  hour 
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after  hour  strike  on  the  church  dock  until 
three.  Then  he  violently  shook  his  snoring 
friend. 

“What’s  the  matter?”  growled  the  sleeper, 
“It  can’t  be  time  to  get  up  yeti” 

“No,  it  isn’t,”  retorted  his  friend,  continuing 
to  shake  him,  “but  it’s  my  turn  to  sleep  on  the 
feather!” 


A  charming  girl  of  eighteen,  the  daughter  of 
a  Western  ranch-owner,  and  quite  a  society 
queen  in  her  own  dty,  had  been  brought  by 
her  father  to  attend  a 
White  House  recep¬ 
tion. 

As  her  small  hand 
disappeared  within  the 
hearty  grasp  of  the 
President,  the  maiden 
looked  up  at  him  and, 
smiling  sweetly,  said: 

“I’m  awfully  ^ad  to 
meet  you,  Mr.  Roosevelt.  I’ve  often  heard 
dad  speak  of  you.” 


“Your  name?”  asked  the  teacher,  registering 
a  new  pupil. 

“Arthur.” 

“And  what’s  your  first  name?” 

“Brown.” 

“Oh,  haven’t  you  got  than  wrong?  I  think 
Arthur  must  be  your  first  name,  and  Brown 
your  family  name.  Isn’t  that  right?” 

But  the  small  pupil  was  not  persuaded.  A 
day  or  two  later  he  announced: 

“Teacher,  mother  says  Brown  is  my  first 
name.  She  says  I  got  that  name  when  I  was 
bom  and  she  didn’t  name  me  Arthur  till  three 
months  later!” 


Several  days  later  the  teacher  remembered 
to  inquire  about  the  new  arrival: 

“On,  Rosie,  how  is  Ikie  to-day?” 

The  chfld  looked  bewildered:  “Oh,  teacher 
we  ain’t  got  no  Ikie.”  ' 

“Yes.  You  told  me  you  had  a  baby.” 

A  gleam  of  intelligence  appeared  on  Rosie’s 
face.  “No,  teacher,  his  name’s  Mose;  his 
name  ain’t  Ikie.  We  found  we  already  got  one 
Ikie.” 


A  Tennessee  mountaineer,  not  in  the  “moon¬ 
shine”  belt,  went  to  town,  and  among  other 
things  he  bought  a  jug  of  whisky.  Not  want¬ 
ing  to  carry  it  about  with  him,  he  decided  to 
leave  it  at  a  grocery-store  for  a  while. 

In  order  that  the  jug  might  be  properly  iden¬ 
tified,  he  took  a  deck  of  cards  from  his  pocket, 
extracted  the  five  of  hearts,  wrote  his  name 
upon  it,  and  attached  it  to  the  handle  of  the 
jug. 

Two  hours  later  the  mountaineer  returned. 
The  jug  was  gone! 

“I^k  here,  Jim,”  he  cried  to  the  proprietor 
of  the  store,  “do  you  know  what  become  of  tbet 
jug  o’  mine?” 

“Sure,”  rejoined  the  proprietor,  “Jake  Har¬ 
well  came  along  with  the  six  of  hearts  and 
took  it.” 


Montague  Glass  was  lunching  with  two  of 
his  cloak  and  suit  merchant  friends  recently. 
The  subject  had  turned  to  real  estate,  and  one 
of  the  cloak  and  suit  merchants  was  telling  of 
a  house  he  had  recently  bought. 

“And  the  dinink-room,”  he  explained,  hdp- 
ing  himself  to  more  salad,  “is  so  big  it  shall  seat 
twenty  peoples — God  forbid!” 


Nora  was  applying  for  a  place  as  cook, 
and  when  asked  for  a  reference,  presented  the 
following: 

“To  whom  it  may  concern: 

“This  is  to  certify  that  Nora  Foley  has 
worked  for  us  a  week  and  we  are  satisfied.” 


One  morning  Rosie’s  teacher  noticed  her 
hanging  around  the  desk  with  rather  a  wistful 
expression. 

“Well,  Rosie,  what  is  it?”  she  finally  asked, 
drawing  the  child  to  her. 

“Please,  teacher,  we’ve  got  a  new  baby  t’ 
our  house.” 

“Oh,  have  you,  Rosie?  Isn’t  that  fine? 
What’s  the  baby’s  name?” 

“Ikie.” 


A  Sunday-school  teacher,  after  conducting 
a  lesson  on  the  story  of  “Jacob’s  Ladder,"  con¬ 
cluded  by  saying:  “Now  is  there  any  little  gii! 
or  boy  who  would  like  to  ask  a  question  about 
the  lesson?” 

Little  Susie  looked  puzzled  for  a  moment, 
and  then  raised  her  hand. 

“A  question,  Susie?”  asked  the  te^er. 

“I  wottld  like  to  know,”  said  Susie,  “if  the 

angels  have  wings,  why  _ 

did  they  have  to  climb 
up  the  ladder?”  L-V/S 

The  teacher  thought 
for  some  moments,  and  IBpk  ^ 
then,  looking  about  the 
class,  asked:  “Is  there  any 
littleboywhowouldliketo  LlJtrv^ 
answer  Susie’s  question?”  lalnMiaMuO^ 
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0S  WE  expected,  the  debate  between 
Mr.  Morris  Hillquit  and  Dr.  John 
A.  Ryan  on  “Socialism:  Promise 
or  Menace?”  has  brought  up)on 
our  heads  a  flood  of  letters.  All  sorts  of 
letters:  commending,  denouncing;  intel¬ 
ligent,  stupid;  analytical,  emotional;  sug¬ 
gesting  that  both  are  wrong,  that  both  are 
li^t;  that  there  is  no  debate,  since  the 
“ddwters”  agree.  And  dozens  of  short, 
unpretentious  notes  that  courteously  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  writers’  satisfaction  at  having 
such  a  vast,  momentous  problem  thoroughly 
thrashed  out,  both  sides  at  once,  with  read¬ 
able  dearness,  force,  and  authority. 

The  letters  printed  herewith  are  among 
the  most  interesting: 

SOCIALIST  APPROVAL 

I  wish  to  extend  to  Everybody’s  keen  ap- 
predation  of  the  spirit  of  service  and  fair-play 
shown  in  your  publishing  a  joint  debate  on 
the  subject  of  Socialism,  by  such  able  and  repre¬ 
sentative  naen  as  Father  Ryan  and  Morris  Hill- 
quit. 

This  debate  is  peculiarly  pertinent  at  this 
thne,  as  it  daily  b^omes  more  evident  we  are 
b  a  process  of  social  readjustment  that  calls 
for  broad-visioned  imderstanding  and  full, 
tolerant  discussion. 

In  this  readjustment  there  is  no  greater 
a^r  than  the  Socialist  Movement,  with  its 
forty  million  adherents  and  world-wide  devel¬ 
opment. 

being  true.  Socialism  must  be  con- 
and  understood,  whether  the  purpose  be 
to  defend  or  oppose  it. 


Speaking  as  a  Socialist,  I  know  of  no  abler 
or  more  representative  man  to  speak  for  Social¬ 
ism  than  Morris  Hillquit.  His  very  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  debate  assures  a  brilliant  and  clear 
exposition  of  our  cause  that  must  be  of  great 
value  to  those  who  read. 

G.  H.  Goebel,  Newark,  N.  J. 
(Member  of  the  National  Executive 

Committee,  Socialist  Party  of  America.) 

CATHOLIC  APPROVAL 

When  you  asked  me,  now  more  than  a  year 
ago,  what  was  the  exact  reason  of  the  opposition 
of  the  Catholic  Church  to  Socialism,  my  an¬ 
swer  was  that  their  principles  were  essentially 
contradictory  and  mutually  exclusive.  The 
difficulty  was  to  get  a  precise  and  adequate 
statement  of  those  principles  for  popular  pres¬ 
entation.  On  both  sides  there  was  more  than 
enough  of  heated  denunciation  and  abuse  by  in¬ 
dividuals  speaking  with  more  or  less  authority. 
But  a  calm,  dispassionate,  scholarly  exposition 
within  the  easy  comprehension  of  the  man  in 
the  street  was  yet  far  to  seek. 

The  selection  of  Dr.  Ryan  of  the  St.  Paul 
Theological  Seminary  to  conduct  the  Catholic 
side  of  this  discussion  commends  itself  to  all. 
A  recognized  authority  on  sociological  questions, 
his  book  on  “The  Living  Wage”  has  been  ac¬ 
cepted  as  a  standard  in  two  hemispheres.  His 
sound  theological  training  and  deep  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  Catholic  theology,  as  well  as  his 
practical  knowledge  of  the  economic  conditions 
and  problems  of  the  American  world  of  to-day, 
give  assurance  that  the  case  of  the  Catholic 
Church  is  safe  in  his  hands.  All  intelligent 
Catholics  will  welcome  a  statement  from  him 
on  the  fundamental  differences  between  the 
Church  and  Socialism.  It  should  go  far  to  re- 
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move  the  temptation  to  use  abuse  as  argument. 
Where  there  is  accurate  knowledge,  and  espe¬ 
cially  a  comprehension  of  another’s  intellectual 
difficulty,  there  is  apt  to  be  sympathy.  Sym¬ 
pathy  is  a  surer  dissolvent  of  rancor  than 
syllogisms.  Jos.  H.  McMahon, 

Director  The  Catholic  Library  Association  of 

New  York. 

OFFICE-HOLDING  AND  SERVICE 

I  can  not  refrain  from  telling  you  with  what 
intense  pleasure  and  interest  I  read  this  debate 
on  Socialism.  It  is  just  what  I  have  been  look¬ 
ing  for. 

The  question  of  personal  incentive  has  always 
seemed  to  me  one  of  the  principal  objections  to 
Socialism,  but  this  menace  seems  to  lose  its 
horror  in  the  able  and  brilliant  reply  of  Mr. 
Hillquit.  I  myself  am  an  employee  of  the 
Postal  Department,  and  during  my  six  years 
of  service  have  seen  so  many  examples  of  splen¬ 
did  efficiency  and  devotion  to  duty  in  this 
service  by  men  of  temporary  appointment  who 
might  have  done  much  better  from  a  pecuniary 
standpoint  in  private  service,  as  well  as  men 
under  Civil  Service  appointment,  that  it  could 
not  help  but  convince  me  that  the  pecuniary 
reward  is  not  the  only  incentive  to  good  service; 
no,  not  even  the  greatest. 

Another  thing  I  have  observed  during  my 
service  in  the  Postal  Department  is  that  the 
feeling  of  security  and  the  knowledge  of  a  per¬ 
manent  position  which  the  Civil  Service  gives 
an  employee,  acts  as  a  stimulus  to  faithful  and 
efficient  service  rather  than  the  contrary. 

£.  L.,  Alameda,  Cal. 

ENTER:  THE  SINGLE-TAXER 

With  the  keenest  interest  possible,  I  am 
watching  Father  Ryan  and  Mr.  Hillquit  in  their 
work  of  construction  and  destruction  in  your 
magazine.  Father  Ryan  is  busily  engag^  in 
weaving  a  garment  of  righteousness  with  which 
to  cover  whatever  is  harmonious  with  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  “Capitalism,”  while  Mr.  Hillquit  is 
just  as  industriously  working  on  a  garment  for 
Socialism.  They  both  seem,  however,  to  be 
able  to  cut  a  great  many  holes  in  each  other’s 
garment,  and  I  fear  that  when  they  have 
finished,  neither  Capitalism  nor  Socialism  will 
dare  or  desire  to  put  it  on. 

It  is  evident  that  both  of  the  gentlemen  are 
succeeding  in  locating  weak  points  in  each 
other’s  arguments.  A  chain  is  no  stronger 
than  its  weakest  link;  and  how  they  laugh  at 
each  other’s  links!  Mr.  Hillquit  tells  us  that 
the  wealth  of  to-day  differs  from  the  wealth 
of  former  ages,  but  forgets  to  add  that  the 
SOURCE  OF  ALL  WEALTH  never  has  changed 
and  never  will  change.  “It  is  not  represented  by 
slaves  or  serfs,  nor  even  principally  by  land  or 
agricultural  products.”  Will  he  dare  rewrite 
this  sentence  to  read:  “Modem  wealth  is  not 


represented  by  the  stolen  labor  of  the  laboriM 
class,  combing  with  the  products  of  the  lan^^ 

Modem  wealth  consists  mainly  of  an  accumu¬ 
lation  of  privately  owned  commoffities  and  of 
the  instruments  used  for  their  production  and 
distribution.”  Is  there  a  sin^e  one  of  these 
commodities  or  instmments  which  can  not  be 
traced  back  to  a  common  source,  land  and 
LABOR?  Are  not  all  tools  and  all  commodi¬ 
ties  the  wages  of  labor  ? 

Does  Father  Ryan  dare  maintain  that  the 
prices  of  life  necessaries  are  not  being  conuolled 
by  monopolies,  and  does  he  believe  that  i 
present-day  ideas  (which  do  not  strike  at  the 
source  of  the  evil)  will  have  any  very  perm». 
nent  effect  ?  F.  L.  D,,  Trinidad,  Cdo. 

HOW  IS  SOCIALISM  BETTER? 

It  is  difficult  to  see  by  Mr.  Hillquit’s  showing 
that  anything  would  be  gained,  in  this  countiy 
at  least,  by  the  institution  of  Socialism.  He 
admits  that  nilers  would  be  necessary,  as  the; 
are  now;  that  different  individuals  have  differ¬ 
ent  degrees  of  ability  and  earning  power,  and 
should  receive  varied  amounts  of  compensatkn 
for  their  services,  as  they  do  now;  and  that  if 
there  is  dissatisfaction  with  existing  conditions, 
the  people  could  change  them  by  vote,  as  the;  ; 
can  now.  Whether  the  popular  vote  would  al¬ 
ways  be  wise  and  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
people,  would  be  as  questionable  as  it  is  at 
present.  Where  would  be  the  gain  by  the  | 
change  to  Socialism? 

There  has  been  a  gradual  change  for  the  bet¬ 
ter  in  the  circumstances  of  the  laboring  class 
in  this  country,  and  it  is  still  going  on.  Tbott  | 
who  are  saving  and  pmdent  have  no  difficult;  in  t 
bettering  their  circumstances.  Can  Socialism 
promise  us  anything  better?  In  the  matter  (ff  ' 
land:  does  not  its  ultimate  title  and  ownei^  j 
now  remain  in  the  State?  If  not,  how  can  it  he 
taxed?  Is  not  a  tax  the  equivalent  of  rent? 
And  is  not  the  landowner  called  upon  to  pa;  | 
it  as  his  quota  of  the  expense  of  carrying  on  the  ^ 
Government?  G.  B,  S.,  Long  Beach,  C^.  j 

j 

HUMOR 

Oh,  false  one!  You  have  deceived  us!  You  ; 
led  us  to  believe  that  the  debate  between  Mr.  | 
Hillquit  and  Dr.  Ryan  was  to  be  a  debate  b^  \ 
tween  a  Socisdist  and  an  Anti-Socialist.  And  J 
what  are  you  giving  us?  One  between  two  1 
Socialists:  a  Political  Actionist  on  the  one  side,  9 
and  a  Direct  Actionist  on  the  other.  In  the  ■ 
November  number  Dr.  Ryan  scouts  the  idtt 
of  the  industrial  State  and  declares  hunsof  I 
for  “the  direct  ownership  of  .  .  .  the  instni-  I 
ments  of  production  by  the  workers  themselv«  | 
by  such  methods  as  copartnership  schemes  am  j 
cooperative  societies.”  Comrade  Ryan,  shake  j 
hands  with  Comrade  Bill  Haywood.  | 

E.W.,  New  York  City.  ' 
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Both  at  Once 


A  Iktle  cream  and  some  Grape-Nuts  in  the  spoon,  both  at  once.  Then  one  gets 
ibe  delicious,  nut-like  flavour  of  the  cereal,  combined  with  the  most  digestible  of  all  fats 
—cream. 

The  golden-brown  granules  are  tender  and  crisp;  and  invite  thorough  chewing. 
That's  one  reason  why  Grape-Nuts  food  is  of  spedal  value.  There  are  many  others. 

Chewing  brings  down  the  saliva  which  is  necessary  to  “taste,"  and  also — more 
important  —  to  begin  digestion. 

This  act  of  chewing  also  causes,  by  a  natural  reflex  action,  the  flow  of  digestive 
juices  in  the  stomach,  so  that  by  the  time  the  food  reaches  that  organ,  it  is  ready  for 
farther  digestion. 

In  making  Grape-Nuts,  whole  wheat  and  malted  barley  are  ground  into  flour,  and 
the  “vital”  salts  (phosphate  of  potash,  etc.)  are  retained.  These  “cell-salts”  are  highly 
necessary  to  the  daily  repair  of  the  tissue  cells  of  body,  brain  and  nerves. 

Try  a  dish  of  Grape-Nuts  and  cream  regularly  for  awhile,  and  notice  the  mental 
glow”  and  physical  “go”  —  how  much  better  everything  seems. 

^^There^s  a  Reason^^  for  Grape-Nuts 


—  sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 
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Geraldine  Farrar 
listening  to  herself  as 
Madame  Butterfly 

Victor  Record  87004 — ‘‘Entrance  of  Cio-Cio-San” 


© 
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You  too  can  hear  Miss  Farrar  just  as 
she  hears  herself — and  to  hear  her  on 
the  Victrola  is  just  the  same  as  hearing 
her  on  the  operatic  or  concert  stage. 

'  The  same  sweet  voice,  with  all  the 
personal  charm  and  individuality  of  the 
artist,  as  clear  and  beautiful  on  the 
Victrola  as  in  real  life.  So  perfect  that 
liss  Farrar  herself  has  said: 


“Friends  may  admire,  critics  praise  or  condemn, 
but  the  Victor  in  its  records  decides  with  unpreju¬ 
diced  fidelity.” 

Any  Victor  dealer  in  any  city  in  the  world  will 
dly  play  for  you  this  dainty  little  Butterfly 
number  by  Miss  Farrar  (Victor  Record  87004)  or 
any  other  music  you  wish  to  hear, 
k-  Victor-Victrolas  $15  to  $200.  Victors  $10  to  $100. 

/actor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,U.S.A. 


Hi 


nopbonc  Co.,  M<mtrral,  C^inadiun  Distriin 


HIS  MASTERS  VOICE 


Kindly  mention  Eveirbody's  M.-iRazinc  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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TN  the  finest  homes  and  at  the  best-appointed  tables  Campbell's 
A  Tomato  Soup  is  recognized  as  a  dinner-course  of  faultless 
quality,  and  suited  to  the  most  important  occasions. 

Served  in  bouillon-cups  topped  with  whipped  cream  it  makes 
an  especially  inviting  appeal  to  the  discriminating  guest. 

21  kinds  hook  for  the  red-and-white  label  lOc  a  can 
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If  You  Could — 


Separate  the  most  nutritious  part  of  the  kernels  of  choicest  white 
com  — 

If  you  could  cook  this  carefully  selected  part  just  as  we  cook  it — 

If  you  could  cure,  sweeten  and  salt  it  to  get  the  same  delicious, 
Uicate  flavor  that  we  get  — 

If  you  could  roll  each  separate  bit,  thin  and  ribbony,  under  40  tons 
of  pressure  — 

( 

If  you  could  pass  the  flaky  bits  in  at  the  top  of  a  great  oven  30  feet 
lugh,  dirough  which  they  would  slowly  move  to  the  bottom  and  come  out 
floasted  to  a  delicate  golden-brown — and  all  this,  without  being  touched 
by  hand — 

Then,  ’most  anyone  could  make  his  own  Post  Toasties. 

But  the  best  part  is,  you  don’t  have  to  go  to  all  that  bother  and  care. 
It  U  all  done  for  you  I 

j  Anywhere  in  America,  ten  or  fifteen  cents  (according  to  size)  will 
,l)uy  a  large,  tightly  sealed  package  of  this  dainty  food — 

U  Sweet  and  crisp,  fresh  from  the  factory,  and  ready  to  eat  with  cream, 
diately  the  package  is  opened. 

Grocers  everywhere  sell 
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The  lamp 
backed  by  35  years 
of  EDISON  Experience 

From  that  eventful  evening  in  1879  when  Edison’s 
watchful  eyes  caught  the  first  glow  from  that  crude 
glass  bulb  of  his — until  now,  there  has  not  been  a  mo¬ 
ment  when  EDISON  lamps  have  not  been  improving 
— in  current  economy,  in  lower  lamp  cost,  in  reliability. 

And  the  experience  of  all  these  years — all  the  untir¬ 
ing  study — the  endless  experiment— the  startling  dis¬ 
coveries— the  wealth  of  lighting  knowledge  gathered 
in  the  making  of  500  million  EDISON  lamps  —  all 
this  plus  the  world-wide  research  and  investigation  of 
“MAZDA  Service”  is  what  you  make  sure  of  when 
you  ask  for 

EDISON  MAZDA 
LAMPS 

You  get  three  times  as  much  light  as  from  old-style 
carbon  lamps— and  for  the  same  amount  of  electricity. 
You  get  all  the  light  you  pay  for— it  is  better  light, 
more  cheery  light,  and  easier  to  read  and  work  by. 

For  Every  Socket  in  Every  Home 

This  lamp  is  so  sturdy  that  they’re  using  it  on  railway  cars, 
automobiles,  even  on  battleships.  And  the  best  of  it  is,  that  the 
prices  of  EDISON  MAZDA  Lamps  have  been  cut  so  far  that 
most  sizes  cost  only  a  fourth  as  much  as  five  years  ago.  To  get  the 
full  economy,  you  should  have  one  in  every  socket  in  your  home. 

See  your  lighting  company  or  your  electrical  dealer — and  look 
at  the  various  types  of  EDISON  MAZDA  Lamps.  They  come 
five  in  a  row  in  this  handy  carton  that  makes  it  easy  to  carry 
them  home. 

Be  sure  the  lamps  you  buy  bear  the  name  EDISON, 


£DJS0N 


MAZDA ! 

OIWOWMUiqW  r 

msauMfSSS 


Is  your  car 
lighted  with 
EDISON 
MAZDA 
Lamps  f 


EDISON  LAMP  WORKS 


OF  GENERAL  ELECTRIC 

Genenl  Sales  Office,  Huiison.N.J. 


COMPANY  ,  _ 

Agencies  Eveiywheie 
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hug''  of  ideal  heating 


«hen  neighbors  drop  in  unex- 
pctedly,  or  the  dressmaker  comes 
to  demand  a  fitting,  or  when  you 
:gjorself  return  from  a  long  shop- 
pDg  trip,  it  is  the  one  biggest 
Sjk^e  of  the  home,  immediately 
jfc  threshold  is  crossed,  to  be  in- 
fctnfly  enveloped  in  the  genial, 
lozy  atmosphere  of  radiator  heat¬ 
ing.  It  has  in  it  the  snug  hug  of 
hospitality  and  home  cheer — the 
heat  which  puts  quick  welcome 
into  the  home  —  the  heat  that 
wins  such  enthusiastic  praises  from 
everybody  for 


Old-fashioned  methods  mean  heating  by 
caprice  —  hit  or  miss  —  you  are  at  the 
mercy  of  winds  which  chill  exp>osed  rooms 
and  also  draw  half  the  heat  of  the  burn¬ 
ing  coal  up  the  chimney.  An  IDEAL 
Boikr  gives  you  regulated  heating,  whereby  all  but  a  small  percentage  of  the  heat 
made  by  the  burning  coal  (needed  to  promote  draft)  is  delivered  to  the  rooms. 
Each  receipted  coal  bill  is  evidence  of  satisfaction— a  record  of  comfort  and  sane  living. 


Radiators 


Boilers 


AMERICAN  Radiators  are  made  in  a  multitude  of  sizes  and  forms  —  to  go  alongside  op)en  stairs; 

to  fit  into  comers,  curves  and  circles;  between  windows  and  under  window 
seats;  with  brackets  to  hang  Upon  the  walls  —  off  the  floor;  with  special 
feet  to  prevent  cutting  carpet;  with  smoothest  surface  for  decorating  in 
color  or  shade  to  match  woodwork,  wall  coverings,  furniture,  etc.; 
radiators  for  narrow  halls  and  bath  rooms;  with  plate- warming 
ovens  for  dining  rooms;  big  radiators  for  storm  vestibules;  with  high 
legs  for  cleaning  thereunder;  with  ventilation  bases  so  air  of  room  may 
^  changed  1  to  4  times  per  hour  —  and  other  splendid  features  which 
would  pay  you  big  to  know. 

_  Our  book  tells  all  about  them 
” ^  (and  all  about  IDEAL  Boilers). 

You  will  need  it  to  choose  the 
models  from. 

If  you  are  suffering  the  cold  ills  and 
paying  the  big  coal  bills  of  faulty 
heating,  write  us  —  today’s  the  best 
time — and  enjoy  for  the  rest  of  your 
days  the  snug,  hugging  hospitality 
of  ideal  warmth. 


Vacuum  Cleaner 

Ask  also  for  catalog  of  the 
ARCO  WAND — 0  success¬ 
ful  sets-in-the-cellar  ma¬ 
chine  with  suction  pipe 
running  to  each  floor. 


*fc-  ta-S  IDEAL  Boiler  and 
■  IJJt.  ol  3t  In.  AMERICAN 
““•on.  COMIIS  owner  $330 
‘***  cottage. 
ri*ce  Ibe  goodi  can  be 
ol  aay  repntable.  com- 
12“  Tbli  did  not  In- 

“c-j»^*ch  ate  eatta.  and 

StSa*..'' 


Write  Department  20 
816-822  S.  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago 
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Weather  is  a  most  persistent  destroyer 

No  house  can  stand  against  it  without  a  Motecting  coat  of 
honest  paint.  SWP  (Sherwin-Williams  Paint,  Prepared) 
is  an  honest  house  paint.  It  is  made  of  pure  lead,  zinc  and 
linseed  oil — each  a  Sherwin-Williams  product — accurately 
proportioned  and  thoroughly  mixed.  SWP  has  been  prov¬ 
ing  its  qualit^^  for  nearly  50  years.  Its  easy  spreading  and 
great  covering  qualities  will  please  your  painter.  Ask  him 
to  figure  on  SWP.  Your  dealer  has  it. 


Your  dealer  has  it. 


Write  (or  our  (tee  Porrfolio  o(  Suggetbons  (or  Painting  and  Decorating 


WWIN-WlLLim 


Paints  &VARNISHES 


Sala  Ofeca  and  Warehnuwi  in  ptiadpal  cilia.  Bat  dcalcn  emywiiac 
AiMreaa  all  inquiries  for  Portfolio  to  MS  Canal  Road,  N.  W„  Clereland,  Ohio 
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Talk  with  the 
Repair  Man 

We  wouldn’t  dare  ask  you  to  go  to  the 
repair  man  for  information  about  Timken 
Bearings  and  Axles — if  w'e  didn’t  know  that 
the  bearings  and  axles  stand  back  of  us. 

It  would  be  easy  for  us  to  print  flattering 
testimonials  of  our  products — any  manufac¬ 
turer  can  do  that.  Ifhedidn’thaveiomcenthu- 
siastic  customers  he  wouldn’t  be  in  business. 
So  we  ask  you  to  get  the  evidence  yourself. 

We  ask  you  to  talk  with  the  one  man  who  is  most  apt  to  look 
on  the  dark  side,  the  one  man  who  sees  motor  cars  at  their  worst, 
the  exclusire repair  man,  who  knows  all  makes  of  cars  but  has  the 
sellinK  agency  for  none. 

Ask  him  —  wherever  you  find  him  —  what  he  thinks  of  Tim¬ 
ken  Axles  and  Bearings. 

lie  knows  that  any  moving  part  of  anything  will  wear  in 
time  —  that  the  goal  of  the  builder  is  to  put  off  the  day  of  that 
wear,  to  correct  it  in  the  shortest  time,  at  the  least  expense  — 
without  loss  of  power  and  efficiency,  without  waste  of  gasoline, 
ithout  aimoyance,  discomfort  and  delay. 

He  knows  which  parts  of  the  motor  car  get  the  hardest  usage, 
ikh  are  apt  to  wear  out  quickest,  which  are  easiest  to  get  at, 
lich  give  the  most  trouble  or  the  least  trouble. 

Ask  him  how  Timken  Tapered  Roller  Bearings  stand  up 
der  heavy  loads  and  hard  service  —  up  hill  and  down  dale,  on  the 
.»iooth  highways  and  the  rough-rutted  by-ways. 

Ask  him  in  what  places  in  the  car  you  are  most  apt  to  find 
Timken  Bearings,  and  why.  There’s  a  vast  difference,  you  know, 
between  the  light-duty  bearing  on  a  fan-shattand  the  bearing  that's 
good  enough  to  take  concentrated  hammering,  thumping  and 
general  shaking  up  on  the  front  axle  spindle. 

Then  ask  him  how  he  finds  the  Timken-Detroit  Rear  Axle 
when  the  car  rolls  into  the  garage.  Is  it  sturdy?  Is  it  simple  in 
design?  Are  its  parts  so  accessible  that  adjustments  and  repairs, 
if  necessary,  can  be  quickly  and  economically  made?  Ask  him  if 
Timken  Axles  withstand  theoccasional  "accident"  surprisingly  well. 

If  your  repair  man  shows  you  a  fault  in  Timken  design  or 
workmanship  you  can't  do  us  greater  favor  than  to  tell  us.  The 
Timken  organizations  to  a  man  are  keen  to  discover  and  correct 
even  the  slightest  errors.  The  man  who  points  them  out  is  our 
best  friend. 

We  have  a  potion  that  you  can’t  go  to  a  better  booster  for 
Timken  Bearings  and  Axles  than  this  same  practical,  hard-headed 
repair  man.  But  we  won't  put  words  into  his  mouth. 

For  your  own  direct  information  and  benefit  take  the  next 
opportunity  to  talk  with  the  repair  man. 

Afterward,  when  you  want  to  know  more  of  the  mechanics  of 
bearings  and  axles  write  for  the  Timken  Primers  G-1  "On  the  Care 
and  Character  of  Bearings”  and  G-2  "On  the  Anatomy  of  Auto¬ 
mobile  Axles.”  Sent  free,  postpaid,  from  either  Timken  Company. 


AXUS 


The  Timken  Roller  Bearing  Company 
Canton^  Ohio 

The  Timken  •  Detroit  Axle  Company  V 
Detroit,  Michigan  ' 
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a  Kodak. 


The  Kodak  Story 

The  story  of  the  Kodak  album — it’s  a  continued 
and  never  concluded  story  that  grips  you  stronger 
with  every  chapter — a  story  that  fascinates  every 
member  of  the  family  from  grandmother  to  the 
kiddies  because  it’s  a  personal  story  full  of  human 
interest.  Let  Kodak  keep  that  story  for  you. 

Ask  your  dealer,  or  write  us.  for  “At  Home  with  the  Kodak,”  a  delightfully  illus¬ 
trated  little  book  that  tells  about  home  pictures— flashlights,  groups,  home  portraits  and 
the  like — and  how  to  make  them.  It’s  mailed  without  charge. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


The  advertisements  in  Evcr>*l>ody's  Magazine  arc  indexed.  Turn  to  page  4. 


Do  You  ^ 
Protect  Your 
Throat? 


Not  by  swathing  it  in  a  muffler 
or  scarf — that  is  a  bad  way, 
for  it  renders  the  throat  more 
sensitive  and  does  nothing  to  prevent 
the  invasion  of  germs. 

Protection  of  the  throat  means  either 
destruction  of  infectious  germs  or  pre¬ 
vention  of  their  growth.  We  know 
that  nearly  all  germs  lodge  first  in  the 
throat;  sore  throat  obviously  begins 
in  that  way.  And  to  prevent  their 
development  into  some  one  of  the 
more  serious  bodily  diseases,  modern 
physicians  are  constantly  urging  effi¬ 
cient  protection  of  the  throat  by 
means  of  that  trustworthy  safeguard 


Bamc  plate,  thowliig  no 
germ  life  after  nee  of 
FomftDint.  ^ 


wmamint 

THE  GERM-KIIJLIHC 
THROAT  TABLET 


Formainint  is  a  palatable  tablet  which  is  allowed  to  dis- 

•olve  in  the  saliva  like  candy.  The  powerful  germicide  in  ^ , 

the  tablet  is  thus  carried  into  every  chink  and  cranny  of  ’  '  A 

the  mouth  and  throat  lining,  bringing  destruction  to  germs,  Im  j 

yet  remaining  harmless  to  the  tissues.  Pleasant  to  the 

Me,  very  convenient  to  carry  and  take,  perfectly  harmless, 

Fomamint  is  the  last  work  in  scientific  methods  of  arresting 
oroat  troubles  and  preventinK  invasion  of  the  body  by  infection. 

Tablets  are  much  more  effective  than  uarules.  and 
w  Children  who  cannot  frarule  properly  they  are  just  the  thim;. 
trery  mother  should  have  a  supply  of  them  on  hand  to  protect 
>*  young  ones,  and  especially  during  school  epidemics. 

^rinjinint  is  heartily  endorsed  by  the  leading  throat  specialists  and  by 
pniscians  generally,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 

*^ill  gladly  send  you  a  liberal  sample  of  these  tablets  on  receipt  of  a 
i»<Kent  stamp. 


Dr.  Wm.  Lee  Howard 
The  well-known  medical  author,  writes  : 
“I  h.ive  no  hesitation  in  statin?  that  in 
Formamint  we  have  a  remedy  that  is  invalu¬ 
able  in  keepin?  the  mouth  and  air  passages 
free  from  ?erm  infection.** 


WRITE  TODAY  FOR  FREE  SAMPLE 

It  it  of  generous  size  and  will  prove  to  you  that  Formamint 
ts  wonderfully  effective  as  well  as  pleasant  in  mouth 
sad  throat  troubles.  Send  us  a  2-cent  stamp  to  pay 
postage  and  we  will  gladly  send  you  this  free  trial  tube. 

A.  WULFING  &  CO.,  34R  Irving  Place,  NEW  YORK 

^£^iettdwitk  Tht  Bauer  Ch^'mical  Company ^  Makers  o/ Sanategen,  the  Food^Touie 


Jack  London  writes: 

“I  am  tremendously  pleased  with  the  anti¬ 
septic  qualities  of  your  Formamint  Tablets. 
Formamint  is  a  real  cleanser  of  mouth 
germs.” 


Mnte.  Adelina  Patti 

The  Queen  of  Son?,  writes : 

“I  have  taken  Ft>rmamint  Tablets  for 
sometime  past  and  have  much  pleasure  in 
sayin?  that  I  find  them  very  l»eneficial  to 
the  throat.” 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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is  not  only  unusually  cleansing  and 


RHSINOL  Soap 

softening,  but  its  regular  use  gives  to  the  skin  ^ 
hair  that  natural  beauty  of  perfect  health  which 
even  the  best  of  cosmetics  can  only  imitate.  Resinol 
Soap  does  this,  too,  without  drawing  one  extra  moment  from 
the  already  ov'er-crowded  time  of  the  woman  of  today. 

The  soothing,  restoring  influence  that  makes  this  possibk 
is  the  Resinol  which  this  soap  contains  and  which  physicians 
have  prescribed  for  years  in  the  care  of  skin  and  scalp 
troubles.  This  also  makes  Resinol  Soap  peculiarly  suited  to 
the  delicate  skin  of  infants  and  children. 

Resinol  Shaving  Stick  also  contains  the  Resinol  bahoJ^' 
making  it  most  agreeable  to  men  with  tender  faces.  Tm 
on  request. 


wires) 

itisb 


Resinol  Soap  is  not  artificially 
colored,  its  rich  brown  being  en¬ 
tirely  due  to  till-  Resinol  it  con¬ 
tains.  Twenty-five  cents  at  all 
druggists  and  dealers  in  toilet 
goods.  For  guestroom  trial  cake, 
with  miniature  box  of  Resinol 
Ointment,  write  to  Dept.  2.S-C. 
Resinol.  Baltimore.  Md. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  4. 
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telephone  forces,  who  are  finally  re¬ 
sponsible  to  the  public  for  good  service. 

This  spirit  of  service  is  found  in  the 
recent  rearrangement  of  the  telephone 
business  to  conform  with  present  pub¬ 
lic  policy,  without  recourse  to  courts. 

The  Bell  System  has  grown  to  be 
one  of  the  largest  corporations  in  the 
country,  in  response  to  the  telephone 
needs  of  the  public,  and  inust  keep 
up  with  increasing  demands. 

However  large  it  may  become,  this 
corporation  will  always  be  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  the  people,  because  it  is 
animated  by  the  spirit  of  service.  It  has 
shown  that  men  and  women,co-operat- 
ing  for  a  great  purpose,  may  be  as  good 
citizens  collectively  as  individually. 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated  Companies 
Ow  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


WHEN  the  land  is  storm-swept, 
when  trains  eure  stailled  and  roads 
are  blocked,  the  telephone  trouble- 
hunter  with  snow  shoes  and  climbers 
makes  his  lonely  hght  to  keep  the 
wire  highways  open. 

These  men  can  be  trusted  to  face 
hardship  and  danger,  because  they 
realize  that  snow-bound  fanns,  homes 
and  cities  must  be  kept  in  touch  with 
die  world. 

This  same  spirit  of  service  animates 
die  whole  Bell  telephone  system.  The 
Imetnen  show  it  when  they  carry  the 
wires  across  mountains  and  wilderness. 
It  is  found  in  the  girl  at  the  switchboard 
who  sticks  to  her  post  despite  fire  or 
dood.  It  inspires  the  leaders  of  the 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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Pljitioiith 


Name. 


Address. 


$ 
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Steam  or 
lot  Water 


tkm  the"S|^cer*re- 
duces  heating  cost 


Magazine  &ed- 
ooafing  once  a  day 


The  experiences 
**Spence]rowners 


Let  us  send  diese 
informing  books 


SO^toSO^lowerCtKilIlilli 
Coaling  But  (hKe ay 

lfeatlOH(HiisViteiM| 

The  “Spencer"  bums  the  small,  cheap  sizes  of  hard  coal,  sudaB 
No.  I  Buckwheat,  Pea,  etc.,  as  well  as  various  cheap  Westen 
Southern  coals.  It  bums  these  cheap  fuels  with  but  a  fractxnollkl 
attention  necessary  with  heaters  burning  large,  expensive  sizes  of  yB 
coal,  and  r«] uires  no  more  ions.  Ask  your  coal  dealer  about  the  dlo'  H 
ence  in  prices,  and  you  will  appreciate  that  a  saving  of  30%  to  30*!^  If 
in  fuel  bills  can  easily  be  made  with  the  “Spencer.” 

The  water-jacketed  magazine  and  sloping  grates,  exclusicevilkit 
“Spencer,”  make  it  possible  to  successfully  bum  these  cheap  fuek  Tht 
magazine  holds  a  1 2  to  24-hour  coal  supply,  feeding  automaticaByy 
the  construction  of  the  grates  insures  perfect  combustion.  The  "Spoctt' 
thus  ordbarily  requires  coalbg  hut  once  a  day,  never  mote  than  tv«b 
even  in  severe  weather.  In  residences,  it  relieves  the  “women  folk' 
of  all  care  of  the  heater,  and  makes  it  possible  to  have  even  heal  d 
night  without  attention,  if  desired.  This  feature  also  is  invaluable  id 
flats  and  apartment  houses,  greenhouses,  etc. 

We  have  briefly  explained  how  the  “Spencer’s"  remarkable  a(h» 
tages  are  possible.  That  they  are  facts,  is  proved  by  the  experienco 
of  thousands  of  owners  b  all  localities.  Many  still  save  $IOOotincR 
annually  with  “Spencers"  bstalled  20  years  ago.  In  hundreds  ol 
bstances,  b  all  types  of  buildings.  “Spencers”  have  replaced  olba 
heaters  and  saved  enough  b  fuel  cost  to  practically  pay  for  themsehe. 

In  fully  informing  yourself  on  the  important  heater  qnestioi,  yn 
need  onr  two  hooks,  one  a  complete  descriptive  catalog,  tke  ethi 
giving  the  experiences  of  numerous  “Spencer”  ownen  (sone,  b 
unlikely,  in  your  vicinity).  Gladly  sent  on  request— the  cospn 
below  is  for  your  convenience. 


SPENCER  HEATER  COMPANY 


300  People’s  National  Bank  Building, 

Branch  Office*— 'Sew  York  City,  Sni  Fift 
St.:  Philadelphia,  Morris  Bldg.:  Boston,  79  I 
Bldg.:  Buffalo.  1377  Main  St.;  Minneai>olis, 
Des  Moines,  Observatory  Bldg. 

Canadian  Sale*  Bepreeentalivet—TI 
Toronto,  Lumsden  Bldg. 


SCRANTON.  Pi 


-The  Waldon  Co.,  Winnipeg.  92  Princess  SU 


Spencer  Heater  Company, 

300  People’s  Nat.  Bank  Bldg.,  Scranton,  Pa. 


I  am  interested  in  reducing  heating  costs.  Please  mail 
your  books  free. 


My  heating  contractor. 
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Announcing  the  New  Typewriter 

OKver  Number  7 

We  announce  an  amazing  model — the  OLIVER  NUMBER  7 — a  type¬ 
writer  of  suPer^excelleme,  with  automatic  devices  and  refinements  that 
mark  the  zenith  of  typewriter  progress.  A  marvel  of  beauty,  speed,  and 
easy  action.  Typewriting  efficiency  raised  to  the  «th  power. 

The  OLIVER  No.  7  embodies  all  previous  Oliver  innovations  and  new  self>acting 
devices  never  before  seen  on  any  typewriter.  A  leap  in  advance  which  places  the  Oliver 
ten  years  ahead  of  its  time.  So  smooth  in  action,  so  light  to  the  touch,  so  easy  to  run, 
that  experts  are  amazed.  A  model  that  means  to  the  typist  delightful  ease  of  operation. 

A  model  that  means  a  higher  standard  of  typewriting,  longer  and  better  service. 

The  NUMBER  7  is  now  on  exhibit  and  sale  at  all  Oliver  Branches  and  Agencies 
throughout  the  United  States. 


The  new  model  has  more  improve- 
tnents,  refinements  and  new  uses  than 
we  can  even  enumerate  here. 

The  "cnsbicned  keyboard”  with  “an¬ 
chor  keys"  and  the  new  automatic  fea¬ 
tures  mean  less  work  for  the  hands,  less 
strain  on  the  eyes,  less  manual  and 
mental  effort. 

With  all  of  these  masterly  mechanical 
improvements  we  have  made  the  ma¬ 
chine  more  beautiful  and  symmetrical. 
From  every  standpoint  the  OLIVER 
NUMBER  7  attains  superlative  excel- 
Icoce. 


Nothing  you  could  wish  for  has  been  omitted. 
The  new  devices,  refinements,  improvements  and 
conveniences  found  on  the  NUMBER  7  represent 
an  enormous  outlay  and  vastly  increase  its  value 
— Ihe  price  has  not  been  advanced  one  penny. 
We  shall  even  continue  in  force  our  popular  17- 
Cents-a-Day  purchase  plan,  the  same  as  on  pre¬ 
vious  Oliver  Models. 

The  OLIVER  No.  7,  equipped  with  the  famous 
Printype,  if  .desired,  without  extra  charge. 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  see  the  new  machine 
before  you  buy  any  typewriter  at  any  price.  Note 
its  beauty,  speed  and  easy  action,  its  wonderful 
automatic  devices.-'  Try  it  on  any  work  that  is 
ever  done  on  typewriters.  Try  it  on  many  kinds 
of  work  that  no  other  typewriter  will  do. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  typewriter  that 
introduced  such  epoch-making  innovations  as  visi¬ 
ble  writing,  visible  reading,  Printype,  etc.,  should 
be  the  first  to  introduce  automatic  methods  of 
operation. ' 

Oliver  Book  DeLuxe 

We  are  just  issuingr  a  richly  illustrated  catalogs  de- 
scribingr  the  Oliver  No.  7.  A  copy  is  yours  for  the  ask¬ 
ing:.  There  are  still  openingrs  for  more  Local  Ag:ents 
in  many  localities.  This  is  a  grood  time  to  investigate 
these  money-making  opportunities.  (400) 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  Co. 

1071  Oliver  Tjrpewriter  Bldg,,  Chicago 


**  OLIVER  Hs?7 

TypcWrUr^r  m 

The  Standard  Visible  Writer 


Kindly  mention  Eveiybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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HARDWARE  FOR  HOMES  OF  REFINEMENT 

The  kind  that  gives  a  feeling  of  security.  Book  NK17  explains, 
sent  on  request. 


P.  ft  F.  CORBIN  M  Chicaio 


P.  &  F.  CORBIN 

Division 

The  American  Hardware  Corporation 
NEW  BRITAIN,  CONN. 

P.  ft  F.  CORBIN  of  New  York  P.  ft  F.  CORBIN  DIVh 


The  advertisements  in  Ever>’body’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  4- 
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IVER  JOHNSON 


Worth  a  Million 


You  are  one  of  several  million  people  who  believe  that  “Iwr 
Johnson"  stands  for  good  quality  in  firearms,  bicycles  aal 
motorcycles.  We  could  trade  on  that  faith  and  use  inferior 
steel  and  cheap  labor — for  a  year  or  twa  No  doubt  in  that 
time  we  could  dean  up  a  million  dollars  extra  profit  So 
figuring  it  that  way  the  name  “Iver  Johnson”  is  doubtless 
worth  at  least  a  million. 

But  think  how  much  more  profitable  it  will  be  for  us  to 
justify  and  foster  your  confidence— to  hold  the  confidence  of 
generation  after  generation — by  maintaining  the  high  quality 
and  reputation  of  our  product. 

Just  as  a  matter  of  investment  it  pays  us  to  use  the  finest 
steel,  the  most  accurate  machine  processes,  the  most  exact 
methods  of  tempering;  and  to  command  the  services  of  the  ^ 
ablest  designers  and  engineers.  w 

Our  82-paire  book,  bound  in  board  covers,  tells  in  a  simple  1 

and  convincing  war  why  the  Iver  Johnson  Revolver  is  the  J 

standard  side  arm  of  the  world;  why  the  Iver  Johnson  Cham-  M 

fion  Shot  Gun  is  accurate  and  dependable:  why  the  Iver 
obnson  Bicycle  is  the  choice  of  nearly  all  of  America’s  crack 
riders:  why  the  Iver  Johnson  Motorcycle  has  been  pronounced 
by  prominent  engineers  to  be  a  mechanical  masterpiece, 

SmkT  for  thtm  ¥»lumblm  Book 

IVER  JOHNSON’S  ARMS  A  CYCLE  WORKS 

m  fllvtr  Strsct,  Flfchbart.  Mats.  U  )] 

N  Chasibers  Sf.,  Use  Terk  VJ 

TIT  Market  St.,  San  Frascisce 


The  advertisements  in  Ever>’body‘s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  4. 
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Floors  Look  Beautiful — 

Seem  larger  when  they’re  Waxed 


Nothing  else  beautifies  the  home  so  much  as  Old  Eng¬ 
lish  Floor  Wax.  Its  soft  lustre  seems  subtly  to  increase  the 
size  of  rooms,  to  beautify  your  furniture  through  the 
mellow  radiance  it  gives  your  floors.  Its  beauty  per¬ 
vades  the  whole  home — adds  to  its  refinement. 

Yet  Old  English  Floor  Wax  is  economical.  Made  mostly  of  two 
imported  waxes — one  hard,  the  other  soft — it  contains  all  it  can  hold 
of  the  hard  and  costly  wax  that  gives  it  the  body  to  spread  far  and 
to  last  It  costs  no  more  than  ordinary  waxes— is  less  than  half  the 
cost  of  shellac,  for  all  its  qualities  of  refinement. 

Old  English  Floor  Wax  is  easy  to  apply.  It  doesn’t  dull  nor  show- 
scratches,  nor  catch  dust;  and  you  can  use  it  with  or  without  stain. 

Try  a  6oc  can;  it  will  keep  a  large  room  happy  for  a  full  six 
months.  Dealers,  House  Furnishing  Departments  (Druggists)  sell  it 

Send  for  Free  Sample  and  Onr  Free  Book 

24  pases— new  edition — “Beautiful  Floors,  Their  Finish  and  Care.’’  It  will 
teach  you  bow  to  save  money  and  housework,  to  beautify  your  home.  It 
tells  about 

Fiaishins  New  Floors  Cleaning  and  Polishing  Finishing  FumHuro 

Finishing  Old  Floors  Cara  of  Waxed  Floors  Interior  Woodwo^ 

Hardwood  Floors  Finishing  Dance  Floors  Stopping  Cracks 

Pina  Floors  Kitchen,  Pantry  and  Remoying  Varnish,  etc. 


For  the  Cottage — 
Nothing  Cheaper 
For  the  Mansion — 
Nothing  Richer 


THE  A.  S.  BOYLE  CO.p  1905  Dana  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Dua  Avc. 
GaciaMti,  (Niio 

and  FREE  Sample 
so  I  can  try  Old 
English  at  home. 


My  dealer  is.. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


Bathrooms  of  Character 


Tki*  I>ooUct  S' 10 
Mnt  on  request 
to  those  who  wish 
suggestions 
on  buililing  or 
remodeling  a  home 


Larj'tst  ManH/arturers  of  Sanitary  Pottery 
in  the  V.  S.  A, 


The  thoughtlul  hostess — 
the  host  who  knows — 
have  both  learned  that 
die  appointments  of  the  home 
leave  much  to  he  desired  if  they 
do  not  include  a  silent-flushing 
closet.  The  SI-WEL-CLO  Closet 
is  known  as  the  closet  that  does 
not  embarrass  because  its  flushing 
cannot  he  heard  outside  its  imme¬ 
diate  environment.  It  is  made  of 
beautiful  vitreous  china,  pure 
white  all  through  and  imper¬ 
vious  to  acids  and  dirt. 

THE  TRENTON  POTTERIES  CO. 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 


Soften  the  Heel  Blows 

that  jar  the  spine  and  tire  the  nerves  /  ^ 

"SPRtFODr  W 

RUBBER  HEELS 


(Haag’s  Aireze  Patent) 

Worn  Inside  the  shoe*  make  jarles*  wnlkmi 

■fc  ^  ^  H  at  your  shoe  dealer's  or  by  mail.  FOR  MEN  AND 

JC  Pair  Money  back  (If  you  want  it,  WOMEN 

after  10  days’  trial. 

FTTZ  CHEMICAL  CO..  344  Broad  Street.  PhUIiptburs.  N.  J.  ^ 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  4- 
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i  Align  like  this  will  never  alarm  the  motorist  least  cost  of  upkeep  and  least  wear  on  mecha- 
Vliose  car  carries  Non-Skid  Tires.  iiism,  specify  Firestone  Non-Skids. 

He  knows  he  can  trust  the  sharp  angles  Firestones  are  made  in  all  types,  but  are  alike 
and  hollows  of  the  Non-Skid  tread.  He  relies  quality  of  service  because  they  are  alike  in 

;  on  the  lively  clutch  of  the  rubber  which  holds  - 

Without  retarding.  -  principle. 

He  will  tackle  the  steep,  slippery  grade  or  the  Wrapped  tread  construction— builMayer  on 
j  lough,  sharp  turn  with  the  confidence  of  expe-  layer,  the  two-cure  process  which  insures  a 

j  lienee,  because  he,  like  thousands  of  Firestone  unit-wall  of  sturdiness  and  makes  possible 

]  isers,  has  tested  the  tread.  He  knows  its  double  inspection— these  are  among  the  factors 

j  lough  resilience  and  how  it  increases  service  for  certainty  in  building  and  security  in  use. 

i  With  safety  They  make  Firestones  imperative  for  ease  of 

jl|  To  make  your  car  run  best  and  longest  at  mind  and  safety  in  all  seasons,  anywhere. 

The  Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio — All  Large  Cities 

‘'America'*  Largett  Exclutive  Tire  and  Rim  Makers” 

Pneumatic  Tires,  Truck  Tires,  Pleasure  Electric  Tires,  Carriage  Tires,  Firo 
Apparatus  Tires,  Rims,  Tire  Accessories,  etc. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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"""  ^American  People 

Announcement  of 

Rice  Leaders  ofthe\W>rld  Association 


This  Association  is  founded  upon  the 
highest  principles  of  business.  As  an 
Association  it  has  nothing  to  sell. 

Its  object  is  to  further  develop  com¬ 
mercial  prestige  and  business  honor  in 
America  and  the  markets  of  the  world 
and  to  demonstrate  to  the  public  the 
high  and  worthy  standing  of  its  members. 

To  become  a  member,  a  concern  must 
possess  the  following: 

Qualifications  of  Membership 

HONOR  ;  — A  recognized  reputation  for 

fair  and  honorable  business 
dealings. 

QUALITY :  — An  honest  product,  of  qual¬ 

ity  truthfully  represented. 
STRENGTH  : — A  responsible  and  substan¬ 
tial  financial  standing. 

SERVICE:  — A  recognized  reputation  for 

c  conducting  business  in 
prompt  and  efficient  manner. 

Upon  this  foundation  is  based  the  Emblem 
of  the  Association,  marking  highest  business 
standing  in  name,  product  and  policy. 


You  are  cordially  invited  to  becooK 
familiar  with  the  Association  Emblcm- 
to  understand  its  meaning,  and  reman- 
ber  it.  The  principles  of  the  Association 
and  its  members  are  shown  in  the  hn- 
aldic  symbols  of  this  Emblem  reproductii 
above. 

You  will  identify  our  members  by  the 
Emblem. 

Whenever  you  see  this  Emblem  dis¬ 
played  with  merchandise  you  may  know 
that  the  firm  producing  that  merchandw 
merits  your  confidence.  Whenever  it 
comes  to  you  through  the  mail,  you  may 
put  your  faith  in  the  announcement 
that  comes  with  it.  Whenever  you  see 
it  in  an  advertisement  you  inay  read 
that  message  with  belief  in  its  inte^ty. 

Whenever  you  see  a  representative ol 
one  of  our  members  wearing  the  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  Emblem  Pin  you  know  he 
represents  a  concern  of  recognized  busi¬ 
ness  standing. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  4. 
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The  present  membership  of  the  Rice 
Leaders  of  the  World  Association  rep¬ 
resents  a  capital  of  several  hundred  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars.  Every  member  enjoys 
the  highest  class  credit  listing  in  stand¬ 
ard  references.  But  financial  strength 
is  not  the  only  consideration.  It  is 
essential  only  to  permanently  carry  on 
business  and  to  protect  the  qualihca- 
lions  of  Honor  and  Quality. 

Look  through  this  present  list  of 
members  and  consider  what  a  part 
these  concerns  are  taking  in  the  prog¬ 
ress  and  prosperity  of  the  world. 


You  already  know  the  high  business 
standing  of  many  of  these  concerns. 

Every  one  of  them  is  held  in  the  same 
high  regard  by  all  to  whom  they  are 
known.  Every  concern  that  may  be 
added  to  membership,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  present  members,  wil!  be  of 
the  same  distinctive  standing. 

Such  a  congress  as  this,  representing 
business  integrity,  marks  a  new  era  in 
business  history. 

Signed: 


Founder  and  President. 


BY  INVITATION  THE  FOLLOWING  ARE  MEMBERS : 


MAWW.IIC  A.»  CHAIM  NOItTS 

TM  r«LI  a  TOWNE  MFC  COMPANY 

JICW  VCRIC 


UTOII.CNANE  a  PIKE  COMPANY 


THE  MOBBINS  B  MYERS  COMPANY 


COLOWELLLAWN  MOWER  COMPANY 


*****  YnuM  Mvicce  m  ornce  BvaTCMS 
MWNAN  a  ERIE  MFC  COMPANY 


tk«iN  WATCMCB 

CLGIN  NATIOMAU  WATCH  COMPANY 

«NICA«0,ILL. 


k.e. WATCHMAN  COMPANY 


•«MMkUfli.vniM«TSMCIAkT1tB.«*A»t  JUICI 
ANMOUR  ft  COMPANY 

fIM  TB4LIT  BOAFft 
MtT  rtOlMI 

HlLSftUNY  FLOUR  MILLS  CO. 

MIMNIAFOLIB.MINN. 

iO«  CABtM  tvauF 

^TOWLC  MAPLE  PRODUCTS  CO. 

•T.  FAWk.  MIMN. 


HULL  BROTHERS  UMBRELLA  CO. 


WHITE  ENAMEL  REFRIGERATOR  CO. 


AkABASTtNI*  SAMITAIIV  WAkk  COATtM4 

ALABASTINE  COMPANY 

•  RAHB  RA^IOB.  MICH. 


ItCKtW  AAi.  .•  FAWIT  DAOCCICTB*  «LAt«W**t 

rURNITURE  CO.  HAZEL-ATLAS  GLASS  COMPANY 

"^*^^*'****  *..ll.‘.l.«  VH.r.WCAH  'BlLM..'..CD««,ACHt.OH..HAHHITC.  CitCTMDCt 

■  lABARA  BILK  MILLS  INTERNATIONAL  ACHESON  GRAPHITE  CO 

***’"  HIAAAHA  VALLA  MV 


HOLEPROOF  HOSIERY  COMPANY 


Clocrmakbhs  SINCC  IBIT 
THE  NEW  HAVEN  CLOCK  CO. 

NCW  HAVCN.  CQMNICTICUT 
"INDCSTAVCTO*  mUNNB  AND  kWDDADt 

NATIONAL  VENEER  PRODUCTS  CO. 

MISHAWAKA.  IHO. 


SIMPLEX  ELECTRIC  HEATING  CO. 


THOMAS  G.  PLANT  COMPANY 


■  W«D  AMD  CADACTD 

H.  J.  WHITTALL 


UtCkCUM  AND  OILCLOTH 

eooifc  LINOLEUM  CO. 
tncntdn.n.o. 


IktCTAlC  PitAtWNI  LCAMHIMCIBL  AUTDB'OCTAOlTtLCCTMC’'  tmVACLtt.  IVtAiAfttA  lliatS.’aiT«-«rAeTMC»DVneAk  « 

ANDERSON  ELECTRIC  CAR  COMPANY  AMERICAN  OPTICAL  COMPANY 


l-D'kOOSI  klAr  DDOKD  AND  fOOMS 

IRVING-PITT  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

RANtAO  CITY.  MO. 


kCAO  MN(1kS.MN  MOLDCNA.NUOOCN  OAHOA  At 

CBERHARD  FABER 

NCW  YORK 


Rice  Leaders  of  the  ^W)rld  Association 

New  York 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


P-^  f^-^'^*':Jootro»es<aniKith4 
i&Wk.  ^  Cr  but  bloom.  They  are  bcaMiy? 
WiyBlI^  mi  punts,  ^oim  OB  thsM 

SlliLr  ju£x  rcMts.  G.&  K.  suminer*proa|MM 
t^'intcr-rcsted,  cver^blooiBi^fim 

MUST  BLOOM  THE  FIRST  YEAI 
"■  your  money  back 

y  Our  gu^rantn  gives  lull  pettediea.  TV  k. 

I  I  rr<l  q  ulities  ^  our  roses  are  luUy  described  k  fta 

r  Illuatrat«d  Booklet.  Tells  all  alout  the  a  t  k 

gTO»  ing  roses  b)'  the  millions.  Eiplains  in>a.dnd 
o<  saiisiaction  or  no  money.  Wriu  lor  this  book  toky 

THE  GOOD  h  REESE  CO..  B«  ISl,  Sgt^Uili 

L»rg(st  Rom  On'itfrs  in  tkt  H'erid 


You  can  tell  who  sleeps  on 
the  Ostermoor.  His  step  is  brisk 
because  it  is  the  result  of  rest, 
sleep — nature’s  conserver  of 
energy'.  Each  night  he  is  thank¬ 
ful  to  go  to  his  Ostermoor  for  the 
good  hours  of  comfort  it  gives. 

Ostermoor 

Mattress  ^15. 

Ostermoor  Mattresses  don’t  lump, 
don’t  mat,  don’t  s^m  nor  retain 
body  hollows  like  inferior  stuffed 
mattresses,  for  the  reason  that 
Ostermoors  are“built — not  stuffed.” 
Thus  Ostermoors  have  elasticity. 
Their  layers  are  proof  against 
moisture;  and  dust  can’t  lodge  in 
them  or  vermin  populate. 

Send  for  that  FREE  Book 
**The  Test  of  Time** 

It  it  senerously  illustrated — it  has  14-t  pages — costs  noth* 
ing — leaches  lots  about  sleep  comfort.  You  eon  ileep, 
hoi  Mattress  will  be  sent  to  you,  eapiess  piepW,  tame 
day  we  get  yourchrck 

MATTRESSES  COST  S^?'w^b^“' 

£xpreM  Prepaid  turned  without  ques- 

4  ft.  6  in.  wide  by  6  ft.  J  In.  long-  «“>"  " 

Saun  Finish  Ticking,  45  lbs  _  18.50  icheiette  paper  and 
Mercerized  An  Twills,  45  Iba .  11.00  burlap.  Fully  pro- 
Spedal  Hotel  Style,  50  lbt.._a  ]3.00  tected.  Trade  mark 
Extra  Thick  French  Edge.  6Olba.S0.00  is  on  end  of  genuine. 
Special  Imperial  Edge,  60  lbs ..  35.00  - 

Ex.  Thick  Imperial  Edge.  70  lbs.  45.00  ^ 


Imperial  Double  Stitched 

French  Roll.  80  lbs. . .  55.00 

Mattresses  in  two  parts,  50c  extra. 
Smaller  sizes  cost  SI  less  each  size. 


OSTERMOOR  &  CO..  107  Elizabeth  St.,  New  York 

CaaadiM  AfBoej:  AiB*k»  Pwtber  Bad  DovbC»-s  Ltd..  Moatml 


Are  You  i£tna-ized  ? 


Train  wrecked 
bj  the  spreading  of  rails 
.  during  a  river  flood. 
Eight  cars  were  wholly  or 
.'partially  submerged  and 
many  persons  injured. 


^tna  Life  Insurance.co.  (Draw.r  Hanford,  conn. 

iMta^or  66  yaars  of  ago  and  in  good  hoalth.  Toll  mo  about  /ETNA  Aeeidont 
■nsuronoo.  My  namo,  buainosa  address  and  occupation  aro  written  below. 


A  PERSONAL  QUESTION 


Who  will  care  for  your  loved  ones  if 
You  are  accidentally  injured  or  killed? 

They  live  to-day  through  your  efforts. 

Who  will  take  care  of  them  on  a  fatal  to-morrow  ? 

AN  iETNA  ACCIDENT  POUCY 


wffl  protect  your  income  and  theirs  when  your  earning  powers 
cense  dirough  accidental  injury.  To  be  fair  to  yoursdf — to  be  fair 
hi  your  family  is  to  own  an  .£tna  Accident  Policy. 

Write  to-day  for  full  information.  Use  coupon  bdow. 
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PLAY  BILLIARDS 

AT  HOME 

THECOSTISTRIFUNG 


NO  SPECIAL 
ROOM  NEEDED 

Hurrowes 

can  be  mounted  on 

dining  or  library 

table  or  on  their 

own  legs  or  fold¬ 

ing  stand.  Put  up 
or  taken  down  in 

a  minute. 

BURROWES 

Billiard  and  Pool  Tables 

are  splendidly  made  and  correct  In  every  detail.  Tlie  most 
expert  shots.  calllnR  (or  skill  o(  the  hlehest  order,  ran  be 
executed  with  the  utmost  precision.  Some  of  the  leading 
professionals  use  Burrowes  Tables  for  home  practice. 

FREE  TRIAL- NO  RED  TAPE 

On  receipt  of  first  Installment  we  will  ship  Table.  Play  on 
It  one  week.  It  unsatisfactory  return  It,  and  on  Its  receipt 
we  will  refund  your  deposit.  This  ensures  you  a  free  trial. 
Write  today  (or  Illustrated  catalog  giving  prices,  terms,  etc. 

E,  T,  BURROWES  CO..  6S  Spring  St.,  Portland,  Me. 

■  Ira.  Ilarrawra  iawM  Serras*  aaS  F.I4l.r  rsr.  TsMra 


See  Yourself  in  Motion  Pictures 


A  New  Invention 


ENABLES  YOU  TO  MAKE  and  SHOW 


Motion  Pictures  of  yotirs.U. 
family,  friends,  sports,  travels, 
or  anything  that  interests  you. 

FOR  PLEASURE  OR  PROFIT 

PH„  »39®2 

Ca$k  or  Eoty  Payments 

Your  old  camera  taken  in  trade. 


Semi  for  descriptive  catalogue  No.  6  —  A  400  page  l»ook,  K  iUugiatifltr" 
free  with  each  camera. 

MOTION  PiaURE  CAMERA  CO..  lic..SWatl4tkStrttt.N«Ta 
Importers  and  of  nwiton  pifturt  ^paratm 


Over  80,000  In  Use 

Mostly  sold  by  recommen* 

dauoo*  For  rrr%«Ml  DPBfc 
•rOeoersl  Ofner. 
It  checks menulcalcuUtions. 
Handsome  Moroccocase  free. 
Bay  Tkra  Year  Stailoaer. 
Write  for  lodsy  trial  offer, 
a.  Ssaeker,  A.  A.  S.  Cs., 
IIS  W.Bnadwar.hra  Twk  CIt;. 


Genuine  “  Edwards"  Ready¬ 
made,  fire-proof  garages.  Quick¬ 
ly  »-t  up  any  place.  Direct-from* 
factory  prices  —  $49.50  and  up. 

Postal  brings  illustrated  64-page 
catalog. 

Tkc  Edwards  Mfg.  Co.,  309-359  Efflcstaa  Av., 


Is  Your  Refrigerator  Poisoning 

Your  Family? 


Your  doctor  will  tell  you  that  a  refrig¬ 
erator  which  cannot  be  kept  sweet,  clean 

and  wholesome,  as  you  can  easily  keep  the  Monroe, 
is  always  dangerous  to  the  health  of  your  " 


£il7^“Monroe 


30  Days  Trial-Factory  Price— Cash  or  Credit 

Direct  from  factory  to  you — saving  you  store 
profits.  We  pay  freight  and  guarantee  your 
money  back  and  removal  of  refrigerator  at 
no  expense  to  you  if  you  are  not  absolutely 
satisfied.  Easy  terms  if  more  convenient  for 
you.  Send  for  book  NOW— A  letter  or  postal. 


is  the  Refrigerator  You  Hear  So  Muck 
About— the  Refrigerator  with  Genuine 
Solid  Porcelain  Food  Compartmenb- 
Every  Comer  Rounded 

which  can  be  kept  free  of  breeding  places  for  the  disease  gcmis 
that  poison  food  which  in  turn  poisons  people.  Mot  cheap 
■"bathtub”  porcelain-caamcf,  but  one  solid  piece  of  snow-white 
unbreakable  porcelain  ware — nothing  to  crack,  craze,  chip, 
break  or  absorb  moisture— but  genuine  porcelain,  over  an  ind 
thick — as  easily  cleaned  as  a  china  bowl— not  a  single  cnick 
crevice,  joint,  screw-head  or  any  other  lodging  place  for  dirt 
and  the  germs  of  disease  and  decay.  Send  for 

FREE  BOOK  frigeraton 

which  explains  all  this  and  tells  you  how  to  select  your  home 
refrigerator — how  to  tell  the  good  from  the  bad^iow  to  hare 
better  and  more  nourishing  food— how  to  keep  food  longer 
without  spoiling  and  bow  to  cut  down  ice  bills— how  to  guild 
against  sickness  and  doctor  bills. 

Monroe  Refrigerator  Co.,  Station  15  B,  UcklaW,  0. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  4- 


A  package  of  Kellogg’s  Toasted  Corn  Flakes  in  the  cupboard 
crisp,  fresh,  appetizing  and  always  ready — you  should  worry!  Why 
fitt  over  what  to  eat  when  the  question’s  so  easily  answered.  A 
moment  in  the  oven  before  serving  restores  crispness.  Your  grocer 
always  has  a  fresh  supply. 

Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


jjprevtiit  ditappointment,  don’t  merely  ask 
■towed  com  flakes— say  “KELLOGG’S, 
•**d  look  ior  this  signature  on  tbo 

hane 


No.  81— Regular  Sixes  for  Residences  No.  (n—  for  Grocers  No.  n—for  florists 

No.  SO— for  HotHs,  ClubsJsutittUions  No.  A.  H.  Built-tOhOrder  for  Residences  No.  60— for  Meat  JfarMi 

McCRAY  REFRIGEJIATOR  COMPANY.  678  Lake  Street.  Itendallville,  Ind. 
New  York.  McCror  Bldg..  7*9  W.  30Ui  Street.  Chicago.  158  N.  Wabash  Arsaa 

For  branch  salesrooms  In  other  cities  sse  uoat  local  lekfihons  dtroctoiy. 


Keep  The  Iceman  Outside! 

With  a  McCray  Refrigerator  arranged  with  an  outsidedoor  for  icing  from  tlie  rear  porch, 
the  iceman  and  his  muddy  tracks  and  bother  are  kept  outside.  It’s  much  nicer  and  more  eoDTeni^ 

McCray  Sanitary  Refrigerators 

are  built  in  a  great  variety  of  styles  and  sises  for  every  requirement  of  Residences.  Hotels,  Clubs,  Resunissti, 
Public  Institutions,  etc.  They  were  chosen  by  the  U.  S.  Pure  Food  Laboratories  in  preference  to  all  otben. 

The  McCray  has  a  perfect  circulation  of  pure,  cold,  dry  air  that  keeps  foods  fresh,  healthful,  and  free  fna 
taint.  Its  seientifie  insulation  economizes  ice.  Sanitary,  easily  cleaned  linings  ot  opal  glass— porcelain,  vUli 
enamel  or  odorless  white  wood.  A  great  variety  ot  stock  sizes  ready  tor  immediate  shipment. 

Write  for  Free  Catalog  1*“*  explains  the  McCray  Patented 
TT  rilC  lur  rree  System  and  gives  full  information. 


“My  figure  never  was  half  so  graceful 
My  health  never  half  so  good” 

Thousands  of  .\mcrica’s  most  fashionable  women  have 
said  as  much — or  even  more — concerning  Prof.  Munter's 
new  fashion-forming  corset. 

“Nulife”  is  true  to  its  name.  The  moment  you  tiy  on  this 
Corset  your  body  glows  with  renewed  energy.  Your  figure  not 
only  acquires  the  girlish  charm  of  younger  years,  but  you  really  W 
/cc/  younger  by  years.  You  unconsciously  breathe  deeper,  freer  ■ 
and  easier.  The  principle?  The  one  physiology  tells  us  is  correct;  ■ 
but  one  which  corset  makers  have  blinded  their  eyes  to— dtr  aWfk  ■ 
0/  the  body  should  rest  on  the  bock,  not  on  the  stomach  and  vital  organs.  ■ 


Every  woman— every 
growing  girl — should 
gel  a  "Sulife’’  Cor¬ 
set.  It  makes  you 
100  per  cent.  fit. 
hours  of  the  day. 


The  New  \m  " 
back-support 
corset.  ^It-  Va 
lacing.  Hip- 
reducing.  It 
removes  all  ^ 

corset  evils.  ' 

Makes  weight  of 
body  rest  on  the  spine 
— Instead  of  abdomen. 


Compels  deep  breathing, 
iives  latest  corsetless 


instantly  regulates  the  support  of  the  body.  Just  pull  the  two  “self-lacing”  belts  (« 
illustration.)  Hipis  are  r^uced  automatically.  The  weight  of  the  body  is  lifted  off  the 
\  hips,  off  the  stomach  and  placed  where  it  belongs — on  the  spine.  “Nulife" 

the  back,  doesn’t  squeeze  the  front  of  the  body.  Try  it  yourself.  You’ll  be  convinced. 
’IX  Send  $5  with  your  snug  waist  measure  taken  over  undergarments,  and  we 

forward  you,  prepaid,  this  beautiful  “Nulife”  Corset  and  guarantee  it  w’iU 
all  we  claim  for  it.  Write  plainly.  Send  today  for  my  new  Booldet  telling 

o*  about  this  great  “back-support”  corset  which  has  the  unqualified  endorse- 

ment  of  Fashion  and  Doctors  and  Hygiene.  FREE. 

CHAS.  MUNTER, 


The  advertisements  in  Everj-body's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  4- 
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[  The  Housekeeper's  Friend  ^ 

'  S-in-One  lubricates,  cleans  and  polishes,  prevents  ’ 
rust  and  tarnish.  It  makes  home  brighter  and  life 
easier.  Try  it. 

For  Hardwood  Floors— Sprinkle  on  your  floor 
mop  (twine,  cheese  cloth  or  whatever  it  may  be)  a  little 


i-in-One.  Let  stand  until  oil  thoroughly  permeates  the  m, 
cloth  or  twine.  Then  go  over  floor  as  you  commonly  do, 


On  Your  Sewing  Machine — 3-in-One  is  peculiarly 
(M  fitted  for  use  on  sewing  machines.  Cleans  dust  and  lint  out  w  ’ 
m  of  the  bearings,  spreads  evenly  over  contact  surfaces  and  wears 
m  long.  Never  gums— never  dries  out— doesn’t  collect  dust.  Puts 
w  a  b^utiful  polish  on  the  wooden  case.  You  will  save  your 
■  machme— ana  do  better  sewing,  if  you  use 

I  3-in-One  .oil  l|i 

I  For  PoUshuif  Furniture— Nothing  cleans  and  polishes  furniture  so  well 
I  as  Sin-One.  It  obliterates  scratches,  finger  marks,  spots  and  stains.  Brings 
[  back  the  bright  new  look.  Here’s  the  way:  Add  a  few  drops  of  3-in-One  to  a 
I  doth  wrana  out  in  cold  water.  Wipe  furniture,  wrioaina  out  cloth  frequently.  Dry  and  liLMUji 
poUih  with  woolen  cloth  or  cheese  cloth,  always  rubbina  with  the  grain  of  the  wood.  Don’t 
attempt  too  bia  a  surface  at  one  time. 

For  OiKna— Every  home  has  use,  more  or  less,  for  a  good  oil,  and  3-in-One  is  the  oil  to 
US.  It  flows  freely— ends  friction  instantly  and  wears  a  long  time.  Never  gums  nor  dries 

out  Contains  no  acid  or  ^ease.  Use  this  perfect  oil  to  stop  squeaks  and  make  ■ 
domestic  machinery  move  easier.  A  handy  thing  to  have  about  is  a  Handy  Oil  Can.  1 

Yon  will  find  3-in-One  in  drug,  hardware,  grocery,  housefumishing  and  general  stores.  1 
HI  I,  1  os,  bottle  costs  lOc;  3  os.,  2Sc;  8  os.  pt.).  SOc.  It  is  also  sold  in  patented  Handy  Oil  ] 
If  Cans,  3H  os.  for  2Sc.  If  yon  do  not  find  these  Handy  Oil  Cans,  we  will  send  yon  one  by- 


FREE — A  Generous  Sample  of  3-in>One 

we-in-One  Oil  Co., 

42  CYG  Broadway,  N.  Y.  . 

Send  me,  without  one  cent  of  cost  a  Street  uud  No. — ............. - 

imat  sample  of  3-in-One  and  the  3-in-One  e. 
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'  CoroNAj 

A  Typewriter  for  1 
Personal  Use  I 


STAMDAU)  TTrEWRITER  COMPANT 
CROTON.  N.T. 

k  New  T*rk  Office,  14nBrMiwer  J 

Agencies  in  principal 
'  cities  of  the  world 


**  There's  a  Good  Housekeeper  Here ! 

See!  She  uses  “Pequot"  Sheets!** 

They  are  so  snowy  white,  so  uniformly  and  carefully 
woven,  and  wash  so  easily  that  you  can  readi'v  distin 
Kuish  “Pequot**— famous  for  sixty-five  years.  "Pequot” 
Sheets  and  Pillow  Cases  retain  their  inviting  whiteness 
during  their  lifetime,  and  come  to  the  linen  closet 
spotless,  luxuriously  clean.  The  original  "Pequot" 
process  makes  for  easy  washing — saves  hard  rubbing. 
Sold  by  the  yard  or  made  up.  L^k  for  trade-mark  ticket. 

NAUMKEAG  STEAM  COTTON  CO.,  Salem,  Mats. 

Parker,  Wilier  <9  Co.,  Boston  ani  New  York 


since  the  introduction  of  visible  writing. 
For,  not  only  is  it  a  complete  modem 
typewriter  in  every  detail  —  from  back 
spacer  to  stenciling  device — but  it  is 
the  lightest  and  most  compact  standard 
typewriter  ever  made. 

It  is  universally  accepted  as  the  logical 
machine  for  personal  use,  in  the  home  or 
on  the  road.  Because  of  the  simplicity 
of  its  construction,  it  weighs  but  6  lbs. 
i  or  with  case,  834  lbs.  When  folded  it  i 
Y  fits  into  the  drawer  of  a  desk  or  a  j 
\  corner  of  your  suitcase.  i 

\  Booklet  A  tcillbring  fvlX  inf ormation.  / 


Rowboat  Motor 

hooked  onto  the  stem  of  your  rowboat  convnti 
it  into  a  Motorboat  that  spins  along  at  the  rate  of 

8  to  10  Miles  an  Hour 


Multiplies  the  pleasures  of  the  Summer  vacatka- 
a  boon  to  the  hunter  or  fisherman;  a  pleasurevint 
for  the  whole  family  every  comlortable  day  io  the  re«. 

The  Speedaway  is  a  completi;  two- horse -uoiet 
gasoline  motor  and  prop.'ller.  built  from  superioi 
materials  in  a  workmanlike  manner  and  beauiiiiJlT 
finished. 


Underwater  exhaust  (part  of  the  equipment,  and  a 
an  "extra")  makes  it  noiseless. 


Its  self-locking  tiller  leaves  both  your  hands  free. 
Carries  like  a  satchel,  slips  onto  stem  of  boatiatw 
minutes  without  tools. 


.Any  boy  or  girl  old  enough  to  be  trusted  on  the 
water  can  operate  it. 


Send  for  Catalog 


SPEEDAWAY  BOAT  MOTOR  CO. 

(Owned  and  controlled  by  the  Roeter  Mfi.  Oe.) 

161  Ckicsfo  Street  &  FreeiNt  1 


Send  a  2^  Stamp 


for  a  Sample  Cake 


White 


JUST  look  through  this  pure  tr.3nsparent  soap,  saell » 
delicate  perfume,  and  feel  its  rich,  creamy  lather  m 
fact*.  You  will  never  again  be  satisfied  with  any  touet  w 
less  pure  and  perfect. 


Insures  a  soft,  clear,  lieautiful  skin.  Three 
women  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  liave  provCT  itt 
in  every  country  where  beauty  is  admired,  or  nealtn  oes«w. 


your  dry  goods  dealer  or  druggist. 

For  sample  trial  cake,  send  2c  stamp,  or  for  10  cents  In  ****?*** 
package  containinga  sample  cake  ^  No.  4711  Whhe  RoseGlycertW  . 
pie  bottle  of  No.  4711  Bath  Salts  and  a  sample  bottle  of  No.  4. 11  tao 
Xo.  4711  Uquid  White  Rose  Glycerine  Softf.  ^  etev. 
tigkt/Mi  form  (/this  refreshing  sosxf-sanitary^  ecouemuof, 

A  luxurious  shampoo. 

MULHENS  &  KROPFF.  Dept.E,  2*8  S-twey.  I<"W 

U.  S.  BBANCH  OF  _ 

feed,  ak'lkee,.  4JII.  eleekeefeMe.  Celefer  e« 
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MELVILLE^ 
CLAKK  / 


Do  You? 


Q  Most  folks  expect  their  Apollo  is  pemuned  »  play  by 

qj^rLa  .he  We  differ- 

l.The  Metronome  Mojor. 

lhan  an  ordinary  instrument  ^^Auchre-^a2nds  music  rolls  ^^.d^  pedal- 

And-inthtAp6UoPlaynPianoyoHzrt  '*  »  construtted  that  it  wU 

features  that  our  patents  prevent  other  run  even  when  completely  immersed  in 
^nufacturers  from  offering.  Here  are  a  water.  Its  adjustment  and  action  are 

few  Judgafor  yourself  of  their  value.  accurate  as  a  fine  watch.  It  Is  ex- 

M  No  player  piano  besides  the  elusive  with  the  Apolla 

Write  us  for  aU  the  facts.  The  features  above  are  but  a  few  of  many.  The  two  book¬ 
lets  we  send  show  photographic  comparisons  of  the  different  construction  covering 
all  the  vital  facts  abaut  player  pianos  in  general  as  well  as  the  A  polio  in  particular. 

MELVILLE  CLARK  PIANO  COMPANY 

Esecutlre  OAcm.  403  Fine  Arts  Building,  Chicago 


r 


f 
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IM  S.  Charlei  Bt.,  Bkltimon.  MB. 


We  Ship  on  Approval 

wHMoni  a  cent  affosit,  prepay  the  frci^  lei 
DAYS  PRES  TRIAL  oo  every  bkyck.  IT  OW 
IS  COSTS  <»e  cent  to  learn  our  umhtmrd  «/ pmt  m 
marvels  cfTtrs  on  hij:liest  grade  su  ■odek 

FACTORY  PRICES 

^r  at  arty  P^u€  until  you  write  for  aeeUVjJ 
Cctaloc  and  learn  our 

sami'l^kycle  B'  ins' to  \  our  town. 

RlilER  AGENTS 

V  our  bicycle*.  W«  Sail  cheaper  Aaa  any  otto 

TIRES.  Coastar-BraM  raaf  “ft 

W  eepAirs  and  sundries  at  half  usumt pruu.  to  Ito 
write  t0d€ty  for  our  tattst  sptcial  offtr  on  “  R-t*‘'er 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.  O.pt.  A-43  CWM* 


The  Greatestand  Most 
Attractiye  Cruise  Ever  Planned 

L«aTing  New  York,  JanuBury  31, 1915,  by 
SJ5. CLEVELAND  (17,000 toas)  through  the  Canal 

arriTBf  at  San  Franoeco  m  tkne  for  the  Opening  of  the 
Panama-Padhc  £xpo*>liofi.  Price  include*  all  necewary 
eipenaes  aahore  and  aboard.  WtUt  for  illtuiroied  hook^ 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN  UNE,  41-45  Broadway,  New  Tark 
QtfSce*  In  all  Principal  Citiea 


^  via  the  Baltimore-Southa»pl*** 

Bremen  service  of  the  North 
'/  Lloyd  means  traveling  in  “5 

/  safety  on  large  modern  ONE  CLASS  tu) 
VBIN  steamers.  Low  rates — Deliaons  niM» 

Write  today  for  rates  and  sailintts.  Send 

travel  guide.  "How  toSeeOnnany,  Austria  and 

—by  P.  C.  I-  Hilken.  who  tells,  with  terseness  and  locKwr. 

"what  to  see  and  how  to  see  it."  ^  ^ 

‘Waek*’  VacatiaB  Taar  ta  Laadto.  Pan*  $1 

and  Berlia.  iacladiag  Rhiae  Trip,  far  X  •  v 
A.  SCHUMACHER  &  CO..  GenerJ  Afenb 


Tho  Waterman  PORTO  is  the  oriKinal 
outboard  motor— year.  25,000  in  use. 
Guaranteed  for  life.  P'itsany  sliaped  stern: 
has  Carburetor — not  "mixing  valve:” 
3  Piston  RinKs  instead  of  1 ;  Remoyable 
Phosphor  Bronze  Bearings:  Solid  Bronze 
Sketr,  protecting  10'  >*  x  In'  ProiH'lh-r  and 
supporting  Indepi'udent  Rudder:  Water- 
Cooled  Exhaust  Manifold;  Noiseless 
under-water  Exhaust;  Bronze  Gear  Water 
Pump;  Spun  Copp<‘r  Water  Jacket;  any 
ignition  equipment  desired.  Demand 
these  essentials  in  an  outboard  motor  - 
or  you  won’t  get  your  money's  worth. 
fPrite  loJau  for  FREE  ENGINE  BOOK 
WATERMAN  MARINE  MOTOR  CO..  234  Mt.  ElUott  An.,  Detrail.  Mich. 


Addreis... 

u _ 


/  ^  MH  ^  Mean  Ear Pboii. C... 

1/  MB  V  Sir..*,  N„Y^(v 

UC  Latest  S-ToneVISH^ 

J  Mears  Elar  Phone 

IP  "  %  U  yoa  lift  w  M.  M 

f  ^ — the  final  triumph  of  the  inventor  of  the  first  successful  \ 

multi-tone  ear  phone.  Eight  Tone.!  F.ight  different  adjustments  to  suit  every  condition  of  the  V.  /m 
ear.  Just  out-  The  new  Eight-Ton.  ear  phone  makea  every  kind  and  •’ahade”  of  sound  aa  distinct  to  the  deaf  as  V 
shades  ox  cok>r  are  distinct  to  perfect  eyes.  Send  this  coupon  and  get  free  the  Mean  Ear  Phone  Booklet  today.  .■■waaaB^^ 

On  Trial:  Tone  instrument  on  a  IE  Our  Offer:  only  direct  from  our  New  Yo^  oSe^st^tC^  I 

day  trial.  If  it  fails  to  help  you  send  it  back.  o-u  i.  * _ ,  •  .  oratory  pnee  with  no  job^rs'  or  dmloi*  pnk 

it  will  not  cost  vou  a  uennv  ’  added.  The  highest  grade  instrument  now  offered  at  a  price  withm  the  teedi  M 

It  will  not  cost  you  a  penny.  on  eoeg  moatkig  payment.,  if  desired.  Send  at  once  for  our  rock-bottom^ftitr  " 

O-m.— _ -  —  Eat  Phoo«  Book  •xpUInt  all  the  c»n*M»  of  dewfoews;  t»n*  bow  to 

l3Cn4Z  K^OtMjyOtX  J\.oOV^  ^  waladv  and  how  to  it.  Wnto  at  oncc-wend  the  coupon-now-for^lilrR&a 

*  ^  PMiDBE  EDO  addraasM  ol  boDdrad*  of  aatisfted  uaera  and  our  vreat  lotn^twTM? 

MRARS  EAR  PHnNP  m  loaa  AC  _ _  ki ™  J  LTS!*' 

r 


THE  “WHITE  FROSr 

REFRIGERATORS 


Approved  and  used  by  U.  S.  CovernmenI 
Direct  from  factory  to  you,  freight  prepild. 
30  days  free  trial.  Easy  payments.  Sm 
the  price  is  cast  st  ice.”  festal  wilt  krisi  Fret  Citihi 
Wntt  lodm  Metal  SUmpiar  Cs..  DepttkJstkiei.  Msli 
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energy,  time  and  money ! 
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ROYAL  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY,  Inc. 


Royal  Typewriter  Building*  364  Broadway*  New  York 
Branehms  and  Agmneiea  t  h  m  World  O  v  or 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


Question : 


Answer: 


Do  They  Actually  Prevent  Skidding? 


For  three  years  now  we  have  sold  these  tires  on  our  widely 
advertised  guarantee  that  they  will  not  skid  on  wet  or  greasy 
pavements,  else  returnable  at  full  purchase  price  — 

Never  a  challenge  of  this  guarantee  from  a  user. 

There’s  no  limit  to  their  skid-resistance — the  heavier  the  slewing  force 
stronger  grows  the  multiple  suction  hold  of  the  heavy-walled  Vacuum  Cups, 
rolling  tire  lifts  and  releases  the  cups  edgewise  without  drag  on  the  forward  sj 
And  what  tires  can  match  their  service?  Guaranteed  for  4,500  actual  miles— wiA 
many  records  of  12,000  to  15,000  on  heavy  cars  and  great  excess  mileage  always 
the  rule.  Absolutely  oilproof. 

PENNSYLVANIA  RUBBER  CO.  Jeannette,  Pa. 


Pittsbursh,  5t5  Libeny  Avenue 
Cleveland,  1921  Euclid  Avenue 
Detroit,  254  Jefferson  Avenue 


Chicaso,  IM4  MichiKan  Avenue 
Minneapolis,  12  S.  8th  Street 
Kansas  City ,  Mo.,  514  E.  15th  Street 


Omaha,  215  S,  2*th  StnKt 
Seattle.  Annour  Boilduif 
St.  Paul.  149  W.  6th  Street 


PENNSYLVANIA  RUBBER  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 
New  York  City,  1889  Broadway  Boston,  735  Boylston  Street  Dallas,  2111  Commerce  Street 

Atlanta.  25  Houston  Street 

PENNSYLVANIA  RUBBER  COMPANY  OF  CALIFORNIA  .  ^  . 

San  Francisco,  14*  Second  Street  Los  Anceles,  93*  S.  Main  Street 

An  Independent  Company  with  an  independent  selling  policy 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  4- 


fmkmmt  dabwt  («ll«,  (tuddinc,  rafters,  braces)  the  "bones”  of  your  building ;  where  strength  and  dwability 
Ml  imitiil :  forsiiog  and  exterior  finith  where  weather-proof  quality  U  neoeetai^;  for  intenor  finish  where 
WmIt  if  iraie  i*  foremost  %  for  flooring  where  the  mechanical  wear  of  weight  and  mction  must  m  encountered  s 
for  all  these  uees  there  is  no  better  lumber  than  Douglas  Fir  **tbe  AU«UtiUty  Wood. 


'^reason  for  this  is  that  Douglas  Fir  ideally  combines  the  4  fundamental  requisites  of  a  building  timber,  namely, 

IT  STRENGTH-UGHf  WEIGHT-EXTREME  DURABIUTY-BEAUTIFUL  GRAIN 

Strong  and  light  in  weight  that  it  is  considered  by  leading  railway  conipanies  as  the 
“  timber  for  building  freight  cars  and  is  used  for  that  purpose  in  enormous  quantities. 

.  proven  in  great  packing  houses  and  similar  buildings  where  the  alternating 

conditions  are  most  trying,  and  in  thousands  of  houses  in  the  West  where  it  is  the  favorite  wood 
'  mih  suing,  porch  flooring  and  other  exposed  uses. 

'  '**5?***^!°'^  interior  finish  is  instantly  evident  to  the  observer,  and  it  is  used  for  finish  in  many  of  the  finest 
omce  buildings,  clubs  and  hotels  in  the  country. 

V'  Government  Mys  in  Forest  Service  Bulletin  No.  88 — “  Douglas  Fir  may  perhaps  lie  considered  as 
j  ”  ™P°r^t  of  American  woods  Though  in  point  of  production  it  ranks  second  .  •  •  the  great  variety 
**?  t'^tiod  can  be  put  places  it  first.”  As  a  matter  of  practical  huyinz  economy  the  great 
ot  bang  able  to  buy  one  wood  for  a  complete  building  is  obvious.  Ask  for  our  book. 

will  find  it  to  your  very  definite  advantage  to  know  all  about  Douglas  Fir — “America's  Timber  Giant” 

•BT  COAST  LUMBER  MFRS.  ASS’N,  717  Tacoma  Bldg.,  Tacoma,  Wash 
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AMERICA’S 

GREATEST 

ALL-UTILITY 

LU  M  BER 


Build  Complete  With  One  Wood  Only! 

You  can  do  so  profitably ^  economically  and  beautifully  by  using 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


You  Can  Weigh 

Exactly  What 

You  Should  I 


You  can  be  Strong—  * 

Vigorous— full  of  Life 
and  Energy.  , 

You  can  be  free  from  Chronic 
Aliments— every  organ  of  your  bodti 
strong  as  nature  intended.  ! 

You  can  have  a  Clear  Skin. 

You  can  have  a  Good  Figure— as' 
good  as  any  woman.  , 

You  can  increase  or  reduce  yow 
weight. 

I  no  longer  need  to  say  what  ‘‘I  mio"\ 
but  what  ‘I  HAVE  DONE.”  1  hivtl 


Every  woman  owes  it  to  herself 
and  to  her  friends  to  always  retain 
that  transparent,  smooth,  velvety 
complexion  of  youth  which  won¬ 
derfully  enhances  her  attractive¬ 
ness. 

There’s  no  secret,  mystery  or  difficulty 
about  it — every  woman  can  have 

just  a  natural,  beautiful  com¬ 
plexion  through  the  use  of 


CARMEN 


Complexion  Powder 

Enhances  Your  Natural  AttractiveneMS 

Distinctively  different  from  any  other 
complexion  powder — blending  perfectly 
with  the  tones  of  the  commexion — im¬ 
proving  and  preserving  agoodcomplexion, 
transforming  a  poor  complexion  into  one 
of  charming  attractiveness,  imparting  a 
transnarent,  velvety  texture  not  obtain¬ 
able  through  use  of  any  other  preparation. 


“Every  one  notIn*  the  chute  hv 
rompirvlon.  It  hu  lost  that  jebi 

“Just  think  what  you  hare  doKh 
'.  V  me!  Last  year  1  weighed 2I( iMih 
1  this  year  146.  and  hare  not  taiaila 
e  oiineebaek.  I  am  not  wrinkled  ehhr 
.  ...  ,  I  feel  so  young  and  strong,  no  riwu 

.\w  J  atlani,  nr  sluggish  ll'er.  IcuhnUi 

i|  now,  too.  It  Is  surprising howeith^ 

I  (11(1  It.  I  feel  15  years  youngtr." 
m  “Just  think!  I  harenothadiilf 
h  ■  a  rut  hurl  Ir  slnee  I  began  and  1  need  I 

I  %  j  ■{  tak(  one  every  night." 

f  “My  waight  haa  lacraiaad  M  ' 

-Vw  'm  pounds.  1  don't  know  what  hMp*' 

~  tion  Is  am  more,  and  my  aarasm 

,  •«  raatad  I  I  sleep  like  a  baby.  " 

^"^5*  “Miss  C'orroft.  I  have  tahaa  ••• 

clasaaa  and  my  eatanli  la  lo  Md 
ticiter.  Isn't  that  good? " 

*=  “I  feel  as  If  I  rouM  look  even**; 

^  woman  and  child  In  the  face  ro  * 

.7-im  feeling  that  I  am  graadad-siyamf. 

I  f'  physlraliy  and  mentally.  TteallflM* 

stronger,  better  woman.  Idon  tnn 
I  X  bow  to  tell  you  or  to  thank  yon.  j 

U  Reports  like  these  come  tome  ew  I 

■  day.  Do  you  wonder  I  wut  to  2 

ovory  wowHin  to  vibrant  be«.l  M 

happiness.'  Write  me  your  faoW « 
health  or  figure.  Yourromswodw 
Is  held  In  strict  ronfi(lei|^  Uioa  , 
not  help  you  I  will  teU  you  what «  , 

M y  free  book  tells  how  to  stand  and  walk  correglyandcoagfij 
other  Information  of  vital  Interest  to  women. 
welcome  to  It.  Write  for  It.  If  you  do  not  nw  me.  youaai 
able  to  help  a  dear  friend.  I  have  had  a  wonde^l  eipme^ 
I'd  like  to  tell  you  about  It.  1  am  at  my  desk  dally  tma»^ 


CARMEN  Stays  On 


^  jt  Doesn’t  Show  Powder 

No  matter  if  the  skin  is  rough, 
CarmenPowder  is  SO  fine,  un- 
usually  fine,  that  it  will  not 
show  powder— and  it  stays 
on  until  you  remove  it. 
Carmen  Powderpossesses  an 
exquisite  fragrance,  lasting 
~  as  long  as  the  powder. 

White,  pfeeh.  Cream,  Pink,  SOeente 
Drug  and  Department  Storea  Everywhere. 

A  Purse  Size  Box,  containing  two  or  three 
weeks  supply  of  Carmen  Powder  (state  diode) 
and  mirror  will  be  mailed  to  any  woman  upon 
receipt  of  10c  stamps  or  silver. 

Stafford-Miller  Company, 

871  Olive  St..  St.  Louis.  Mo.  i 

Makers  of  Carmen  Cold  Cream, 
25 c  and  35 c  Jars 
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Plans  in  Booklet 
described  below. 


Drawn  from  a  pbotograph~New  Orleans.  Louisiana. 

Aichitect:'-W.  R.Gilbeit.  New  Orleans.  Louisiana. 

Homes-Not  Houses! 

You  want  your  home  to  be  livable. 
want  to  keep  for  years  the  same  thrill  of  pride, 
the  same  “that’s  mine’’  satisfaction,  that  you  felt 
the  first  time  you  stood  out  in  front  and  looked  it  over.  In  other 
words,  your  home  must  be  permanent.  Then  build  the  walls,  both 
inside  and  out,  on  a  base  of 


3^0 -Sum 


Expanded  Metal  Lath 

Kno-Burn  Expanded  Metal  Lath  has  a  mesh  construction  that  becomes  an  actual 
part  of  the  wall  as  soon  as  the  plaster  has  set  around  it, — as  the  illustration  shows.  It  never 
fails  to  “grip.”  It  can’t  rot  away.  It  expands  and  contracts  to  exactly  the  same  extent 
as  the  plaster  that  covers  it.  Its  features  of  excellence  are  protected  by  patent  Whether 
for  ontside  stucco  or  inside  plaster,  Kno-Burn  makes  the  plaster  stick.  Ask  your  architect. 

“Practical  Home-building”  will  tell  you  a  great  many  interesting 
things  about  how  and  where  to  build.  It  is  not  merely  an  advertising 
IxMklet  It  is  a  treatise  on  house  construction  that  will  hold  your 
interest  from  cover  to  cover.  It  contains  plans,  comparative  costs 
and  many  interesting  photographs. 

Send  ten  eenta  to  cover  coat  of  mailing  and 
k  €uk  for  Booklet  519. 

^  North  Western  Expanded  Metal  Company 

951  Old  Colony  Chicngo,  U.  S.  A. 
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EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


Perhaps 


you’ve  seen  it  a  hundred  times 
and  never  opened  it.  Passed  it 
by  as  one  of  a  class  you’re  not 
interested  in.  That  was  natural 
enough.  One  has  to  jump  at  conclusions  in  these  hurried  days. 

But  this  time  stop  and  take  a  look.  You’ll  find  it  is  not  one  of 
the  class  of  magazines  you’ re  not  interested  in.  It  is  published  by  the 
publishers  of  Everybody' and  you’ll  be  su*rprised  at  both  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  its  stories  and  the  fact  that  you’ve  not  “discovered”  it  before. 

It  was  specially  aimed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  people  like 
yourself  —  people  who  get  no  pleasure  from  sensational  stories 
poorly  done,  but  who  do  at  times  enjoy  a  stirring  tale  of  action 
if  it  is  really  well  told. 

“Adventure”'  does  not  necessarily  mean  drawn  swords  or 
buried  treasure.  There  are  adventures  in  business,  in  baseball  and 
other  sports,  in  detective  work,  in  commerce,  love,  the  routine 
of  a  great  city,  in  humor,  in  human  nature  itself.  All  these  you 
will  find  in  the  March  Adventure.  You  will  find  action  in  all 
but  one  of  them,  and  cleanness  and  wholesomeness,  but  you  will 
also  find  infinite  variety  and  a  skill  in  telling  that  will  surprise  you. 

You  are  to  be  the  judge.  That’s  all  we  ask  of  you. 

Try  out  the  issue  of  Adventure  now  on  the  stands — 


March 

You  will  find  a  Talbot  Mundy  story.  If  you’ve  never  had  a  Talbot  Mundy 
story,  it  takes  only  one  to  give  you  the  habit. 

As  in  every  issue,  there’s  a  complete  novel  or  novelette. 

And  twelve  other  stories  that  will  make  you  open  future  numbers  of  Adventun. 


A  HEAD 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  features  of  forthcoming  numbers — a  small  sample 
of  the  many  good  tales  in  store: 


“Sylvi*’»  Suitors” — 
by  Louis  Traty 

A  full  bonk-lenKth  novel,  complete  in  one  issue, 
by  the  author  of  “The  Wings  of  the  Morning.” 
“The  Captain  of  the  Kansas.”  etc. 

"The  Laughing  Cavalier” — 

by  the  author  of  *'The  Scarlet  Pimpernel'' 
K  splendid  four-part  story  told  by  the  Baroness 
Orezy  about  the  man  who  sat  for  Frans  Hals' 
famous  painting  and  was  an  ancestor  of  the 
Scarlet  nmpernel  himself. 


'The  Man  with  Nine  Lives” — 
by  Richard  Marsh 

Richard  Marsh’s  work  has  earned  for  itKift 
large  following  on  both  sides  of  the  .ttlantic.  , 

baseball  Stories — 

by  Hugh  Fullerton  and  Bozeman  Bulger 

'Come-On  Charley” — 

A  ne^  character  in  fiction 
A  series  of  stories  that  will  make 
Charley”  a  familiar  name  clear  across  tne 
country. 


Try  a  copy  of  Adventure. 


Why  miss  something  you  might  like  very  much? 
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ETery  member  of  the  family  should  f  i , 
have  immediate  access  to  a  “fever”  yv  ^ 
thermometer  to  take  his  or  herown  \. 
temperature.  Serious  illness  may 
often  be  avoided  by  using  a 

TyCOi  ThJrom.t., 

for  it  tells  immediately  whether  or  not  to  call 
toe  doctor.  A  Tyeot  fever  thermometer 
in  toe  family  prevents  danger  of  contagion. 
Most  dealers  sell  Tycot  Fever  Thermom¬ 
eters.  Go  to  your  dealer  first.  If  he  does 
not  have  them,  or  will  not  order  for  you, 
•end  us  his  name  and  address  with  |l.M  and 
we  will  send  you  one.  Our  booklet,  “Health 
and  Comfort,"  mailed  on  request.  — ^ 

Jayht  hstnmtml  Commies  r 
53  Ames  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  (l; 


Bske^Viwfer  Ledgers  are  Beautiful,  Durable, 
They  offer  a  flat  writing  surface,  perfect 
■™ity,  direct  reference  and  a  flexibility  which 
■“*  meet  any  changing  condition  in  your  business. 
IT  PAYS  TO  INVESTIGATE 


Double  Refined  Pure  Grain  190  Proof 


The  highest  proof  possible  to  distill,  for 
domestic  and  pharmaceutical  uses. 


CAUTION. — Neither  denatured  or  wood  alco¬ 
hol  should  ever  be  used  externally  or  internally 
for  either  man  or  beast. 


Try  one  gallon,  and  we  will  prepay  $^50 
the  express  charges  on  receipt  of 
8  VIoIm  Flmorlng  Exlracb  Fret 

THE  ALLMENS  CO.,  Dept.  3  Cincinnati,  O. 
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Your  Summer  Home  Complete  $195.00 

IT’S  not  only  complete,  with  hardwood,  sand-smoothed,  finished  floor,  awnings, 
transparent  but  unbreakable  windows,  doors,  chimney,  ceiling,  partitions,  and 
rustless  screens;  but  it  is  portable.  You  can  take  this  house  anywhere  and  set 
it  up  in  a  f'tw  hours  time  ready  to  live  in  the  day  you  get  it. 

KENYON  TAKE-DOWN  HOUSES 

This  bouse  has  a  frame  of  Mission-stained,  Make  this  house  the  basis  of  your  plans  for 

clear,  Washington  Fir  and  rustless  steel.  the  summer.  Think  of  it!  $195.00  for  a  com- 

Ivwypart  is  rigidly  inspected  then  put  together  on  rlete,  convenient,  staunch  five  room  bungalow  that 

the  flow  of  the  factory  and  re-inspected  before  being  will  srive  season  upon  season  of  splendid  service. 

riih>l>e<l.  Ixxdc  at  the  illustration  then  look  at  the  price.  Other  sizes,  one  to  seven  rooms,  $55.00  and  up. 

Complete  Catalog  on  request. 

R.  L  KENYON  COMPANY,  580  Albert  St..  Waukeaha,  Wis. 

IS  KBITOII  FAC.  CO.,  Marfcsl  A  FraaUm  Sts..  Fraadsce  COLORADO  TENT  A  AWNING  CO.,  1S42  Uwrsacs  SL,  OsBVsr. 

Oistis.  for  California  Uistrs.  for  Coluado 


You  have  often  wanted  to  get  your  Ledger  accounts  into  better 
condition.  Perhaps  you  have  planned  it  out  satisfactorily  with  the 
best  material  at  hand,  only  to  meet  disappointment  because  the 
Index,  the  Leaves  or  the  Binder  was  not  of  the  high  quality  of 

Baker- Vawter  Ledger 

No.  63 

Our  Ledger  service,  offered  without  charge,  guarantees  (bat  you 
will  get  the  right  material— Leaves,  Indexes  and  Binding  devices. 
It  assures  you  of  the  right  method  of  routing  and  checking  the  entriet. 

One  of  our  125  practical  tystem  men  it  in  your  locality  regu¬ 
larly— ask  for  him  to  call,  or  write  for  information. 

Baker-Vawter  Company 

n'erlJ’s  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Loose  Leaf  Ledgers  and 
Steel  Filing  Cabinets  Selling  Direct  to  Consumer 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich.  Holyoke.  Mom. 
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^  The  New 
10c  Writing  Tablet 
Made  of  a  Standard 
Water-marked  Paper 


I F  your  Indcstructo  Trunk  should  be  deftgfd 

today;  you  would  receive  one  just  like  k,bit 

You  would  not  be  forced  to  buy  a  new  trunk)  bicm 
you  would  be  protected  by  the  rigid  S  year 
tructo  Guarantee. 

Your  trunk  is  built  to  stand  the  severest  tiarel  ih 
regardless  of  what  happens,  or  liow  far  you  traid 

That  protection  is  the  biggest  reason  why  yos  ihi 
own  an  Indestructo. 

There  are  many  others;  chief  among  which 
Indestructo  Trunk  itself. 

The  Indestructo  is  built  with  the  idea  of  yow 
fort  and  convenience  uppermost  in  our  mind;  yn 
will  agree  to  this  after  you  have  seen  the  tnmk— 

If  you  don’t  know  the  Indestructo  dealer  m  ya 
city,  write  us;  will  send  you  our  travel  book  contaai| 
naturally  colored  views  of  all  models  from  flStoM 

National  Veneer  Products  Co. 

I  1 1  Beiger  St.,  Mishawaka,  Ind. 


97he  Qyalily  ‘Paper  UieJ  by  Millions  ^ 

Largebuyersof  stationery,  like  Wanamaker’s,  ^ 
United  Cigar  Stores  and  the  big  railroads,  p 
have  long  used  Hammermill  Bond  because  of  p 
its  strength  and  fine  writing  surface.  Now  p 
you  can  get  it  in  a  convenient  Writing  Tablet.  p 

One  of  the  six  popular  sizes  of  Hammermill  ^ 
Bond  Tablets  will  meet  your  needs.  The  p 
three  finishes — ^Ripple,  Linen  and  Vellum —  0 
offer  all  that  the  most  expensive  paper  could  p 
give  in  this  respect.  The  choice  is  yours  of  p 
either  ruled  or  unruled,  with  envelopes  to  0 
match  the  size  and  finish  you  prefer.  0 

In  getting  writing  tablets  of  such  quality,  you  ^ 
add  a  fine  appearance  to  your  correspondence.  p 

0 

You  can  get  Hsuiunennill  Bond  Tablets  0 
wherever  you  buy  your  stationery  0 

Manttfaciured  exclusively  by  0 

WMtern  Tablet  Compaar,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  0 

Refer  all  inquiries  rezardine  writins  tableu  to  above 

HAMMERMILL  PAPER  CO..  ERIE,  PA. 


Enzine  Book  "M”— the 

most  complete  b  o  o  k  on  ' '  -  •  \ 

marine  engines  ever  pub-  (  OTMtfi  SOCSFIOW  4XiTP 
lish^.  Shows  our  complete  30*4S  M.P.— IT0<  CYUP®tW 

line  of  engines  for  pleasure  boitts,  hunting  and  fishing  boils,  m 
boats  and  canoes,  hydroplanes,  work  boats  and  cruisen.  EngiMidl 
2-cycle  and  4-cycle  type.  Material  and  workmanship  abMhndr  i 
anteeil.  We  are  larg^  builders  of  2-cycle  engines  in  the  woddadl 
over  1000  dealers  who  ^  sell  Gray  Engines  ssd 

«  «  V.  Gray  service. 

w  ^  ^  6KAVM01W 


APPROACHING  SPRING 

finds  cli'ar  andbeautiful  the  coni  plosion  that  hasbefiil 
enod  and  softened  by  LABLACHr- 
It  safeguards  the  skin  from 
marrinR  touch  of  winter  winds 
and  from  the  (atixue-effects 
of  the  waning  social  season. 

LABL.ACHE  is  the  face 
powder  unexcelled. 

Pure  and  harmless. 

Kafute  Sahetltutea 

They  mnr  be  dangerous.  Flesh, 

White,  pink  or  Cmm,  50c.  a  boa 
of  druffglsU  or  by  mail.  Over 
two  million  boxes  sold  annually. 

JSend  lOco  for  a  tampU  box* 

BEN.  LEVY  CO. 

Frenrh  Perfumers.  Dept.  S 
18S  Kingston  St.,  Boston.  Hass. 
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AUTOMATIC 

PISTOL 


AUTOMOBILE  HOLD-UP  MEN  STOPPED 

A  CoH  Automatic  Pistol  ought  to  be  part  of  your  automobile  equipment,  because  it  is  a  positively  safe 

gtol  and  quickest  in  action.  No  matter  bow  rough  the  road  or  what  speed  your  car  is  traveling  the 
t  is  always  safe.  When  you  load  and  cock  your  Colt  the  Grip  Safety  (see  oiroXo)  automatically  locks 
the  actioo.  You  most  tmrpatmly  pull  the  trigger  and  thereby  automatically  press  in  the  Grip  Safety  before 
the  Colt  fires.  It  can’t  go  off  accidentally.  Your  Colt  will  get  the  drop  on  the  highwayman  like 
Ifhtsing, because  you  don’t  have  to  think  about  “Safety”  devices— the  Colt's  always  ready— always  safe. 

Doa‘t  Ae  ttallod  off  a  Colt  if  you  want  tha  boat  piatot—it  costa  you  no  more.  Writa  for  catalog  20 
OOLPS  PATENT  FIRE  ARMS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  ■  -  •  Hartford.  Com. 


Crooked  Spines  Made  Straight 

You  need  not  venture  the  loss  of  a  penny.  No  matter  how  serious  your  case. 
no  matter  what  eke  you  have'  tried,  the  Sheldon  Method  will  help  you  and 
probably  wholly  overcome  your  affliction.  We  are  so  sure  of  this  that  we 
will  make  a  Sheldon  .Appliance  to  suit  your  special  condition  and  let  you 
decide,  after  30  days,  whether  you  arc  satisfied.  We  make  this  unusual 
offer  simply  because  the  18.(X)0  cases  we  have  trcati-d  absolutely  prove  the 
wonderful  benefit  the  Sheldon  Method  brintts  to  spinal  sufferers,  young  and  old. 

Use  the  Sheldon  Method  30  Days  at  Our  Risk 

There  is  no  need  to  suffer  longer  or  bear  tbe  torture  of  old-fashioned  plaster, 
leather  or  steel  jackets.  The  Sheldon  .Appliance  gives  an  even.  p»-rfect  and 
adjustable  support  to  the  weakened  or  deformed  spine  and  brings  almost  imme 
diate  relief  even  in  the  most  serious  cases.  It  is  as  easy  to  put  on  or  take  otf  as 
a  coat,  does  not  chafe  or  irritate,  is  light  and  cool. 

The  price  is  within  reach  of  all  who  suffer.  A'ou  owe  it  to  yourself,  or  the  j 

afflicted  one  in  your  family,  to  Had  out  more  about  it.  Send  for  our  tree  book.  I 

PHILO  BURT  MFC.  CO.  204  15th  Street,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


GOLD  EDGES 


PLAYING  CARDS 


For  Social  Play 

Dejx^tive  designs.  Ex¬ 
quisite  coloring.  Flexible, 
eusy  to  shuffle.  They  be¬ 
speak  good  taste  and  add 
tone  to  the  occasion. 
Air-Cuahion  Finish 


bicycle 

PLAYING  CARDS 


For  General  Play 

The  old  saying  "  merit 
will  tell”  was  never  more 
true  than  when  applied 
to  Bicycle  Cards.  Used 
everywhere. 

Ivory  or  Air-Coahioa  Finish 


Playing  CARDS 

ksc  PER  PACK 
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^  N  AT  C  0 

LHOLLOW  Tim 

1 1  HHi  1 1  I J  ■mil 

y  '^HE  determination  to  build  I 
r  fireproof  should  be  formed  I 
with  the  very  first  thought  of  ! 
building  at  all.  ■' 

No  plans  should  be  gone  into,  even  | 
tentatively,  that  do  not  contemplate  z 
construction  of  I 

NATCOI-DLLCWTILE  ! 

Fireproof,  age-proof,  damp-proof,  vermin-proof;  warmer  in  IVinier,  cooler  in  Summer  ta 

All  classes  of  buildings  are  op>en  to  Natco  fireproof  construe-  I 
tion.  The  different  forms  of  Natco  blocks  extend  its  utility  • 
to  the  entire  structure— floors,  partitions,  roofs  and  walls.  5 

Natco  construction  involves  essential  advantages  beside  I 
that  of  fire  safety.  Natco  Hollow  Tile  never  deteriorates  in  | 
any  degree  in  any  climate,  no  matter  what  the  weather  - 
or  how  long  the  building  stands.  With  the  insulation  of  its  ■ 
air  chambers,  it  nullifies  the  effect  of  outside  upon  inside  I 
temp)erature.  | 

The  genuine  Natco  Hollow  Tile  is  always  to  E 

be  distinguished  from  its  imitations  by  the  I 

trademark  “Natco”  pressed  into  every  block.  I 

Before  de6ninfl  your  building  plans,  send  for  our  64-paee  handbook,  “Fireproof  Houses,"  ■ 
fully  describing,  wiih  illusiraiions.  every  detail  and  phase  of  Natco  construction.  Contains  * 

80  photographs  of  Natco  buildings.  Mailed  anywhere  for  20  cents  to  cover  postage.  _ 

mT10NALFIREPR(®FIN<5CX)MPANY  I 

Dept.  B  Office!  in  all  Principal  Citiee  PITTSBURGH,  PA.  | 

Organized  IS89 

Write  today 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


Department  of  Classified  Advertising 

^  RATE — $3.00  ptf  line — 3%  cash  discount — 1 09o  discount 

for  six  consecutive  insertions.  Minimum  space  4  lines. 

Jt  tfS  (SssM  innc  tath  CLtttijimi  Advtrtis*r  pwrunally*  uv  rtquist  th*  astittanct  our  readers  tn  txduding  from  thta 
niumni  anything  gutttionatU.  Forms  clou  about  tht^ra  day  fnonth  frecetding  dato  of  yublitation. 


KEAL  ESTATE-FARM  LANDS 


MISSISSIPPI 

IS  HE  CRAZY?  The  owner  of  a  plantation  In  Mississippi  is  giv¬ 
ing  away  a  few  tlve-acre  tracu.  The  only  condition  is  that  tigs  be 
planted.  The  owner  aants  enough  flgs  raised  to  supply  a  Canning 
Factory.  Y’ou  can  secure  five  acres  and  an  interest  in  the  Factory 
by  writing  Eubank  Farms  Company,  Block  D.  Pittsburg.  Pa.  They 
will  plant  and  care  for  your  trees  for  $5  per  month.  Your  profit 
should  be  Sl.OOt)  per  year.  Some  think  this  man  is  craiy  for  giving 
away  such  valuable  land,  but  there  may  be  method  in  his  madness. 


QRAPEFRLIiT,  SATSCMA  ORANGES  AND  PECANS  have 
been  profitably  grown  for  over  14  years  on  the  Mississippi  gulf  coast: 
grapefruit  bears  profitable  crop  second  year,  oranges  third  year;  wlU 
plant  and  develop  for  you  134  trees  per  acre,  taking  part  of  crop  as 
part  pa>  ment ;  orchards  5  years  old  are  paying  $500  ^r  acre  and  more 
annually:  have  over  600  acres  in  orchards.  C.  H.  Woodward,  Oc^n 
Springs.  Mias. _ 


CALIFORNIA 

TmTiftY  RAISING  IN  IHE  SAN  JOAQUIN  VA LLE Y. 

ta  ,  Muer  gold  mine  tlrnn  a  movlnic  picture  show. 
Is— s,  MDwrt  this  statement  Is  In  a  little  book  about  Poul- 
which  wUl  be  sent  you  upon  request.  Address  C. 
ufiySaoi  Ootoiilxatlon  Agt..  ATA.SF  Hy..  1959  Ry.  Exch.. 
_ _ _ 

'uiNNV  STANISLAUS  has  good  soil,  water,  climate  and  mar- 
iJr  hi  Mtlals  lor  successlul  tanning.  No  private  corporation 
water  rates,  you  pay  the  district  of  which  you 
when  locating  with  us.  This  message  for  you. 
Dept.  “E."  Stanislaus  County  Board  of  Trade, 

MiAMa  CsUf. 

'  ^  FLORIDA 

"tr  MTERSBURO,  FLA..  FOR  INFORMATION  and  lltera* 
to  the  Bomeseeker.  Invalid  or  Investor,  address  Board 
TnyaMak^pular  Florida  resort;  the  most  healthful  climate 


SOUTH 

NATURE’S  TREASURE  QaITD E N  T^TlLINQ  YOU— Come 
South  and  grow  with  the  country.  Land  S1.5  an  acre  up.  cheapest  In 
America:  2  and  ,1  crops  grown  yearly.  Ample  markets.  Living  costs 
low.  Climate  healthful  and  agreeable.  Write  for  free  “Southern 
Field"  magazine  and  state  booklets.  M.  V.  Richards,  Land  A  Ind. 
Agt.,  Southern  Ry.,  Room  28,  Washington,  D.  C. _ 

SOUTHEAST 

SOUTH  ATLANTIC  AREA,  an  empire  of  fertile  lands  along 
Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway  In  States  of  Virginia,  North  and  South 
Carolina,  Georgia.  Alabama,  Florida.  Outdoor  pursuits  possible 
year  'round.  Combination  of  soil  and  climate  affords  opportunity 
for  succession  of  good  money  crops.  Rich  fruit  and  truck  lands  at 
low  prices  within  easy  reach  of  large  markets.  Splendid  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  stockraising,  dairying  and  poultiy.  Write  for  descriptive 
literature.  J.  A.  Pride,  General  Industrial  Agent.  Suite  No.  360, 
Norfolk,  Vs. _ 

VIRGINIA 


D,  FLORIDA.  Healthful,  beautiful,  progressive.  An 
lenrt.  Best  all  year  round  town.  For  full  tnforma- 

_  .^descriptive  literature  address  Secretary  Business 

Ds  lead.  Florida 


WALES,  POLK  COUNTY,  FLORIDA’S  BEST.  Your 
■Haas  year-round  Ideal  climate,  hunting.  Ashing,  boating, 
fcr  wapefrult,  oranges,  vegetables:  money-making  crops 
•iffliner.  UnspoUed,  elevated,  lake-front  home-sites 
Met,  at  low  rash  prices.  Free  booklet,  map,  etc. 
Company,  Lake  wales.  Florida. 


WEST 


.MARKET  PLACE  for  Western  Ranches.  Cattle  ranches,  sheep 
ranges,  dry'  farms,  Irrig.  land.  Free  Homesteads,  unlimited  free 
range,  timber  close,  Ane  Ashing,  hunting.  State  amt.  to  Invest  and 
kind  of  ranch  wanted  1st  letter.  Western  Ranch  Exch..Douglas.Wyo. 

HOMESEEKERS 


BEST  WAY  TO  YOUR  NEW  HOME;  If  you  have  decided  upon 
a  new  home  location  In  Florida,  the  Carollnas,  Alabama.  Texas,  Okla¬ 
homa  or  the  PaclAc  Coast,  write  to  me  for  the  best  way  to  reach 
there.  The  Clyde  and  Mallory  Lines  oDer  attractive  rates  just  now 
to  those  lands  of  opportunity.  Let  me  send  you  full  Information 
and  reserve  choice  accommodations.  Arthur  W.  Pye,  Passenger 
Traffic  Manager.Clyde-Mallory  LInes.Pler  36.North  Rlver.NewYork. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

GOVERN MENTHpaRM S  TREE^  Our  official  112 “page  book 
"Vacant  Government  Lands"  describes  every  acre  In  every  county 
In  V.  S.  How  secured  tree.  1913  diagrams  and  tables.  All  about 
Irrigated  Farms.  Price  25  cents  postpaid.  Webb  Publishing  Co., 
Dept.  90.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


MOVING  PICTURE  PLAYS 


JWION  PICTURE  PLAYS  PAY  BIO  If  you  know  how  to  write 
S  Iwore  you  Invest.  Don't  be  deceived  by  cheap. 

that  tell  you  what  you  already  know.  Get  facts. 

of  writing  plays  that  are  accepted.  Ours  Is 
Printed  Instructions.  We  give  you  Individual  at- 
J^^^JkJhmhwtructlon  that  meets  your  needs.  Send  for  list 
from  graduatre  and  oriees  paid.  Aas’d  Motion 
T,  Sheridan  Road.  Chicago. _ 

•mawliw  photoplays.  Ehisy  and  fascinating  way 
■»I,ytv“*  *P»tr  time.  Big  demand.  Producers  pay  $10  to 
I4wii»  .  *****°*  Ii**-  Authors'  Motion  Picture 

tn  H.  8..  Mich.  Ave.,  Chicago. 


TEN  LESSON  COURSE  COMPLETE,  TWO  DOLLARS.  Show 
you  how  to  write  photoplays,  also  how  and  where  to  sell  them. 
Free  Illustrated  Booklet.  Mfrs.  pay  $10  to  $100  each.  Penn 

Ass'n,  Heed  Bldg.,  Phils.,  Pa.  Dept  ,  C. _ 

WRITE  MOVING  PICTURE  PLAVS;  $10  to  $100  each;  con¬ 
stant  demand;  devote  all  or  spare  time;  experience,  literary  ability, 
or  correspondence  course  not  essential.  Details  tree.  Atlas  Pub- 

Ushlng  Co.,  303  Atlas  Bank  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. _ 

WRITE  ME  TO-DAY  and  I  will  tell  you  of  the  remarkable  results 
advertise  are  securing  through  Everybody’s  ClasslAed  Advertising. 
Let  me  help  you  prepare  your  copy,  suggest  follow-up.  etc.  Address 
E.  D.  Duryes,  ClasslAed  Dept.,  Everybody’s  Magazine,  New  York. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


'SLE  of  pines.  Four  days 
»  York  by  steamer.  Mild,  delightful  climate,  no  frost,  no 
f*tl*  Amerian  Colony.  Fertile  soil  for  growing  oranges, 
y !™!™-  Ptoeapples,  garden  truck,  etc.  Write  today  for 
P"*'™  of  land.  etc.  Publicity  Bureau.  Isle 
Os-  M5  Fifth  Ave.,  New  Y'ork. 


CHOICE  VIRGINIA  FARMS  ALONG  C.  &  O.  RAILWAY, 
_ j.OO  per  acre  and  up.  Fertile  land,  mild  climate,  abundant  rain¬ 
fall,  nearby  eastern  markets.  5  acre  poultry  and  truck  farms — 
suburb  of  Richmond,  Y'a.,  with  In^rovements — $1,550.00.  Easy 
terms.  Write  today  for  booklet,  "Country  Life  In  Virginia"  (134 
pages).  Address:  K.  T.  Crawley,  Indus.  Agt.,  C.  A  O.  Ry.,  Room 
1005,  Richmond.  Va. _ 


PANAMA  PARK  BUNGALOW  COLONY.”  Paved  entrance 
IMS  A  nti-Arst  8U.  Jacksonville — the  New  York  of  the  South. 
17  detrm.  Wind  8  miles.  30  ft.  seaport.  Tell-tbe- 
liee.  Write  Half  Million  Club. _ 

MMDA  GRAPEFRUIT  GROVE  and  Truck  Garden.  2  acres 
MMiHlaltalnlng  rapidly  growing  city  of  Miami.  Rock  road.s.  city 
Mwkk  Am  to  church  and  school,  productive  soli,  near  the  sea. 
""  yments."  Write  for  booklet.  Realty  Securities 

al.  FU. _ _ 

IT.  AUaUSTINE,  FLORIDA,  America's  original  winter  home 
everybody.  Climate,  land  and  waterways  unsur- 
nptlve  booklet  or  Information,  write  Chamber  of 
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EVERYBODY’S  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


HIGH-GRADE  HELP  WANTED -SALESMEN. 
AGENTS,  ETC. 


WANTED— DISTRIBUTORS,  MEN  AND  WOMEN  to  give 
awsy  free  pkgs.  Perfumed  Borax  Soap  Powder,  no  money  or  ex¬ 
perience  needed,  good  pay.  B.  Ward  &  Company,  224  Institute, 
cnicago. 


2  CAPABLE  SALESPEOPLE  WANTED  IN  YOUR  TOWN. 
Big  commissions,  bonuses  and  prises.  Something  absolutely  new. 
Unusual  opportunity.  Write  Tolax  Co.,  23  Devereux  8t.,  Utica,  N.Y’. 

THEY  SELL  THEMSELYES.  Agents  reaping  rich  harvest 
on  new  adjustable  floor  and  wall  mops,  dustless  dusters  and  other 
sanitary  brush  spectaltle.s.  Write  today.  SUver-Chamberlln  Co., 
Dept.  E.  Clayton,  X.  J. 

EARN  BIQ  MONEY  WEEKLY,  selling  new  specialty  to  mer¬ 
chants.  Retails  for  S7.,5<l,  your  profit  S5.00.  Xo  competition. 
Exclusive  territory.  Write  tor  free  sample  and  descriptive  matter, 
slayers  Co.,  402  Olive  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


PINKERTON  &  CO.,  UNITED  STATES  DETECTIYE 
Agency,  Boyce  Building.  Chicago,  force  the  payment  of  bad  accounts 
everywhere.  Salesmen  wanted  to  sell  contracts. 

H.  OHASHI  &  CO.,  54  Leonard  St.,  Xew  Y'ork,  manufacturers 
and  importers,  seek  resident  agents  soliciting  orders  for  carbon  paper, 
typewriter  ribbons.  Japanese  copying  books,  etc.  Dealing  with  con¬ 
sumer  direct,  we  substantially  undersell  all  competitors.  Old  custom¬ 
ers  everywhere.  Generous  commission.  Permanent  appointment. 


AQENTS — To  sell  the  newest  electric  appliance  on  the 
sold  everywhere  there  Is  electricity.  In  the  home  and  offleeTS 
proflu:  sales-drlvlng  sample,  weighs  a  pound,  no  experlace  w 
edge  of  electricity  required;  it  shows  how  to  use  one  light 
two  and  get  the  same  results:  sells  for  *3.50  and  uves^iXSl!! 
an  Investment  of  *25.  Write  for  particulars.  Tta 
Co.,  1013  Handy  Light  Block.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

AT  LAST— A  COMPRESS  &  YACVUM  CLOTHES  WilSS 
washes  a  tub  of  clothes  In  3  min..  If  badly  soiled  4  to  *  iw 
ates  easy.  Washday  now  a  pleasure.  Women  grab  rtu 
150*~'e  proBt  to  agents. _ Wendefi  Wtwher  Co.,  170  Chik  Sl^MpIltO 

OWN  A  BUSINESS— BE  YOUR  OWN  BOSS.  Let  u. 
you  In  Gold.  SUver,  Xlckel,  Etc.  plating.  Prof.  GraVi  tH 
Ih-lce  Plating  OutllU.  Xo  experience  required.  We  teach  yoi  nl 
furnish  recipes,  formulas  and  trade  secrets  free.  Every  how 
a  possible  customer.  Don’t  delay.  Send  today  for 
Gray  A  Co.  Plating  Works.  12  Gray  Bldg.,  ClncinsMI.O.  ^ 

MANUFACTURER  of  new  exclusive  linen  heel  and  toe  mni. 
teed  hosiery  wants  agent  In  every  county.  Sales  enonnom.  Be 
orders  insures  permanent.  Increasing  Income.  Protected  toitugr 
Credit.  E.  Parker  Mills,  720  Chestnut  St..  Phlla.,  Pa.  '' 

AGENTS  MAKE  BIG  MONEY  AND  BECOMF  sal  Fc 
gers  for  our  goods,  establishing  growing  businesees  ol  their  ota 
Fast  ofllce  sellers.  Fine  profits.  Particulars  and  eanplei  flee. 
One  Dip  Pen  Company,  Dept.  1.  Baltimore.  Md. 


AGENTS— 250'’i  Profit.  WondCTful  Little  Article.  Sells  like 
wild  fire.  Can  be  carried  In  pocket.  Write  at  once  for  free  sample. 

H.  Mathews,  1923  Third  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio. _ 

AGENTS:  secure  exclusive  territory  for  Kleanol  Specialties. 
Quick  repeaters:  over  100%  profit.  Monthly  bonus  payments 
extra.  Get  full  Information  from  The  Kleanol  Co.,  63  Taylor, 

Springfield,  Mass. _ 

AGENTS  WANTED:  We  are  makers  of  nice  reliable  faucet 
water  filters:  new  de.slgns:  readily  salable:  good  living  profits:  honor¬ 
able  dealings:  try  us.  Jones  Manufacturing  Co.,  243  K6  Franklin 

St.,  Boston.  Mass. _ 

WE  WILL  PAY  YOU  *l2t.00  to  distribute  religious  literature 
In  your  community.  Sixty  days'  work.  Experience  not  required. 
Man  or  woman.  Optrartunity  for  promotion.  Spare  time  may  be 
used.  International  Bible  Press.  527  Winston  Bldg.,  Philadelphia. 

AGENTS.  Make  more  money.  Handle  the  Imperial  Self- 
Healing  Iron.  Oldest  and  best.  Every  housewife  wants  one. 
Exclusive  territory.  Write  today  for  Interesting  proposition. 
Imperial  Brass  Mfg.  Co..  Dept.  703.  Chicago. 


AGENTS  to  spend  part  or  entire  lime  .selling  high  grade  rla- 
tifically  tempered  pocket  knives  and  razors.  Photo  TriosiMiai 
Handles  (something  new).  Xo  experience  necessary.  We  tcMl 
you.  Big  profits.  Xow  is  Just  the  time.  Always  a  dcoaid. 
Sells  when  you  can't  sell  anything  else.  Write  to-day  tor  loedg 
Agency  Proposition.  Territory  going  fast.  Address  Deet  R 
Canton  Cutlery  Co..  Canton,  Ohio. 

LARGE  INCOME  SELLING  SPECIALTY  RUGS.  Colondl- 
lustrations  and  Important  Information  tree.  Sample  rug  (onniM 
prepaid  *1.(X).  Reference  Boylston  Xat'l  Bank,  Bostoh.  Di^ 

Mfg.  Co.,  46  Chauncy  St.,  Boston.  Mass. _ 

BIG  MONEY  DAILY  TO  AGENTS  WHO  ARE  HUSTLEIi 


selling  our  new  and  wonderful  line  of  goods.  Our  Ug  tali' 
tal  backs  you.  Exclusive  territory.  Wm.  J.  Dick,  Mgr,  Dra 
G-7,  Chicago. 


AGENTS  WANTED.  Beet  paying  agency  propoattloo  ta  u. & 
It  you  are  not  satisfied  with  what  you  are  making  jet  m  show  m 
bow  to  Increase  your  Income.  We  can  do  It.  EiclualTe  unitoq, 
goods  guaranteed.  Novelty  Cutlery  Co..  20  Bar  St.,  CanU)a,0. 


SALESMAN  WANTED:  TO  SELL  ZOE-ZALL.  Man  or 
woman  tor  a  side  line.  Big  commission  paid  and  on  all  reorders  to 
sell  the  Zoe-Zall  fare  lotion.  Address,  Zoe-Zall  Co.,  314.'^  E.  Broad 

St..  Columbus.  Ohio. _ 

AGENTS- HERE'S  A  MONEY  MAKER.  NEW  LOW- 
Priced  Portable  Oil  Gas  Stove.  Light  in  weight  —  compact' — 
practical.  Every  home  a  possible  customer.  Cooks,  bakes,  heats. 
Sells  both  in  Summer  A  Winter.  Write  today  for  our  Money 
Making  Proposition.  The  World  Mfg.  Co.,  -1020  World  Bldg., 
Cincinnati,  O. _ 


EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  IN  EYERY  CITY  for  side  line 
or  full  time  salesmen  to  sell  high  grade  advertising  specialty  to 
merchants  and  manufacturers.  Send  for  proofs  of  big  money 
hustlers  are  making.  You'll  find  us  good  people  to  represent. 
F.  M.  H.,  Taylor  Bros.  Works,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS  *2,000,000  STOCKS,  WOMEN'S  WEAR,  Dress 
Goods,  Silks  and  General  Dry  Goods.  Two  big  Catalogues  178 
pages.  Golden  Harvest  for  live  wire  Agents.  Write  for  fullest  Infor- 
matlon.  National  Importing  A  Mfg.  C0..425  T  Broadway .N.Y .City. 

WANTED — Live  salesmen  to  sell  kerosene  and  gasoline  light¬ 
ing  systems.  Kerosene  lamps  are  an  achievement,  surpassing  all 
other  known  methods  of  artificial  lighting.  Cost  of  operating  l-9c. 
per  hour.  Gasoline  lamps  can  be  lit  with  a  match  like  dty  ns. 
write  for  complete  Illustrated  catalog  and  our  proposition.  The 
Nagel-Chase  Mfg.  Co..  1.52  E.  Erie  St..  Chicago. _ 


THEODORE  ROOSEYELT  IS  AGAIN  WRITING  FOBSaR- 
ner's.  Magazine  subscription  solicitors  can  earn  big  rommlalw 
Inquire  Desk  5,  Scribner's  Magazine.  597  Fifth  Ave.,  Xew  York 
GENERAL  AGENT  WANTED  IN  EACH  LOCALITY.  I'd** 
household  preparation  does  an  hour's  bard  work  In  a  Jllfy.  Ourorip 
nal  "Entering  Wedge"  plan  makes  easy  sales  and  big  proAta  IIM 
profit  on  each  sale.  Increased  earnings  by  employing  sul>4na 
Sell  every  home.  JlUy-Brite  Laboratories,  Dept.  E.  Boston,  Nia 


MAN  WANTED  TO  ADVERTISE  AND  SOLICIT  (or  Ron 
Silverware.  Pay  *52  per  month.  A.  A.  Cline,  Advertlsln*  Mi* 

ger._4^  Rogers  Building.  Philadelphia.  Pa. _ _ 

FREE  ILLUSTRATED  BOOK  tells  of  about  300.000  ptoteeM 
positions  in  U.  8.  service.  Thousands  of  vacanclw  evory  rat 
There  Is  a  big  ebanre  here  (or  you.  sure  and  generout  pay. 
time  employment.  Just  ask  for  booklet  S-6.  Xo  oollgdl* 

Earl  Hopkins.  Washington.  D.  C. _ _ _ 

VALUABLE  TERRITORY  STILL  OPEN— Write  today  hr* 
elusive  agency  on  blg-proflts  "Merit"  Folding  Pocket  ’loelM''";: 
100%  and  over  for  youl  Whole  time  or  side  line.  TbeW  Rn 
agents’  winner  everywhere.  Colonial  Company.  HaddonneM.  .x.z 
EVERYBODY  SATISFIED.  YOU  WILL  BE  SATIS^ 
with  your  profit — your  customer  will  be  satisfied  with  t*  mwn 
— If  you  sell  Torrington  Vacuum  Cleaners  and  Sweepers.  A  i* 
minute  demonstration  closes  a  sale.  Styles  to  suit  erery  sj* 
and  purse.  Backed  by  twelve  years  reputation.  CM  rff 
It  ?  Send  (or  catalog  and  prices.  Sweepeleaner  Co-  Box  C.  T* 
rington.  Conn.  _ _ 


AGENTS  sell  guaranteed  Hosiery.  Underwear,  and  Sweaters 
(or  largest  manufacturer  In  America.  Easy  work.  Big  pay.  Com¬ 
plete  outfit  free.  Write  Madison  Mills.  Dept  2  A.  590  Broadway, 
New  York  City. _ 

WRITE  MOVING  PICTURE  PLAYS;  *10  to  *100  each.  Con¬ 
stant  demand.  Devote  all  or  spare  time.  Exp^ence.  literary 
ability  or  correspondence  course  unnecessary.  Details  free.  Atlas 
Publishing  Co..  3035  Atlas  Bank  Bldg..  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

AGENTS  make  big  money  selling  our  new  gold  letters  for  offlee 
windows,  store  fronts,  ani  gla.ss  signs.  Any  one  can  put  them  on. 
Write  to-day  for  free  sample  and  full  particulars.  Metallic  Sign 
Letter  Co.,  417  N.  Clark  St..  Chicago. 

AGENTS,  WOULD  YOU  TAKE  A~  STEADY~jOB  WITH 
regular  weekly  Income  to  start  and  chance  to  work  up  to  big  yearly 
proflts?  No  experience  required.  Great  crew  managers'  proposi¬ 
tion.  We  manufacture.  Middlemen  proflts  saved. — Get  postM  on 
o'jr  1914  exclusive  territory — business-building  selling  plai».  Act 
q-dek.  E.  M.  DavLs.  Prea.  R  62.  Davis  BIk.,  Chicago. 

WE  ARE  THE  LARGEST  MANUFACTURERSof  Twisted  Wire 
Brushes  in  America.  Highest  grade  goods,  best  service,  highest 
profit.  Write  (or  our  new  catalog.  You  are  sure  to  win.  Fuller 
Brush  Co.,  9  Hoadley  Place.  Hartford.  Conn. _  _ 

WONOERF^^UL  OPPORTUNITY,  steady  Income,  selling  the 
Feder  Fountain  Shavlmi  Brush.  Unlimited  Money  Maker:  then  a 
continuous  return  on  repeat  soap  buslneaa.  85  more  live  men 
wanted.  Unique  sales  plan  free.  Address  H,  Fesler  Sales  Com¬ 
pany,  256  West  23rd  Street,  New  York. 


SPECIALTY  SALESMEN  WANTED;  big 
earned;  write  for  particulars.  E.  L.  Amott,  CJreenfleW. 

EVERY  day  we  find  It  more  dlfflculi  to  pick  real 
StUl  we  offer  the  most  profitable  deal 
the  money-makers?  We’re  waiting,  spectaltlee  Supply  ta. 
Fulton  St.,  Xew  York  City. _ _ _ 

AGENTS— Both  sexes.  We  manufaclure  a^  ^tijl  "■? 
HelllnK  household  article  ever  Invented.  Excluate  irtniory. 
nolly.  37  8o.  9th  8t„  Brooklyn.  _ _ _ — - 

SALESMEN  W ANTED :^irnew.  ratchy  live  Frop^W  “J; 
crease  trade:  get  new  customers.  Gtir  new  AdxmMnf .  • 

vice  plan  gets  large  orders,  pays  bl^ommlsslot* 
for  experlraced  premium  or  advertising  noteliy 

Specialties  Mfg.  Co..  Chicago,  Illinois.  _  - 

“  EVERYBODY^  MAGAZINE  WANTS  REPRESEimT'™ 

In  all  parts  of  the  country'.  The  work  Is  profijabic 

long  to  learn:  It  la  a  good  thing  for  you  If  you  re 

with  your  present  Income.  Agents  who  give  m  their  uw. 

work  get  big  Money— spare-lime  workeri  are  wefi  p« 

do.  ft  does  not  matter  whether  you  are  a  man  ^ 

or  old — all  the  capital  you  need  Is  a  neat  SMtlid 

ability,  and  plenty  of  perseverance.  Write lods^nJ 

the  best  offer  we  have  ex-rr  made.  Address  ClrrolatloB  uepan 

Everybody's  Msgsalne.  Nrw  Y.ork  Ctiy. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Mngxzinr  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  deilrr. 


EVERYBODY’S  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


HIGH-GRADE  HELP  WANTED -SALESMEN. 
AGENTS,  ETC. — Continued 


iS  other  UaeiendB  ItheU  so  readUy  to  spare-time  work  or  pays 
HhwSly  lor  the  time  put  In.  You  can  easily  earn  big  money  In 
■  •  herwlse  be  wasted.  No  Investment  Is  re- 


_  ermanent  business  U  you  like.  For  Mrtlcu- 
M,  wilto’u)  Helpmates.  Everybody's  Magaslne.  New  York  City. 

U.  S.  GOVERN MENT  uses  Rlebmond  Cbemleal  Fire  Extlngulsh- 
m  ttat  kill  laa^e  Ores.  Factory  and  auto  sizes.  District  man- 
im  Bike  SO^c  prollt.  Auto  Prize.  Richmond  Chemical  Co.. 
Deft.  E.  WheeUng,  W.  Va. 


AGENTS— QET  PARTICULARS  OF  ONE  OF  THE  BEST 
paying  propositions  ever  put  on  the  market.  Something  no  one  else 
sells.  Make  Big  Money.  Send  postal  today  for  particulars.  £.  M. 
Feltman,  Sales  Mgr.,  6714  Sycamore  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

650%  PROFIT.  PHENOMENAL  AOEN^S'  EARNINGS. 
Families  buy  12  to  40  sets.  Hotels  hundreds.  Gliding  casters. 
Any  one  can  attach.  Save  carpets,  furniture,  floors.  Carry  In 
pocket.  Free  sample.  F.vergrlp  Co.,  20  A  Warren  St.,  N.  Y. 


I  WILL  START  YOU  earning  a  good  Income  In  whole  or  spare 
time,  silvering  mirrors.  No  capital.  Any  one  ran  do  the  work. 
Send  for  free  Instructive  Booklet,  giving  plans  of  operation.  G.  F. 

Redmond,  Dept.  C.  Boston.  Mass. _ 

WRITE  ME  TO-DAY  and  I  will  tell  you  of  the  remarkable  results 
advertisers  are  securing  through  Everybody’s  Classified  Advertising. 
Let  me  help  you  prepare  your  copy,  suggest  follow-up,  etc.  Addre.ss 
E.  D.  Duryea,  Classlfled  Dept.,  Everybody's  Magazine,  New  York. 

AGENTS— HAN DKE^rirEFS,  DRES'^OOODS.  Represent 
a  big  manufacturer.  Sales  run  $50  to  $100.  Easy  work  No  ex¬ 
perience  needed.  Free  samples.  Credit  Freeport  Manufacturing 
Company,  31  Main  Street.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


52500.  ACCIDENT  AND  HEALTH  POLICY  FOR  $6.00  year¬ 
ly.  Pays  $2500  death,  $15  weekly  for  Injury  or  sickness.  Sells  to 
men  and  women.  Ages  16  to  70.  $5000  Policy  for  $10  yearly. 
Deposit  with  State.  Write  to  Underwriters,  Newark,  N.  J. 


WE  FURNISH  YOU  CAPITAL  TO  RUN  PROFITABLE  Busi¬ 
ness  of  your  own.  Become  one  of  our  local  representatives  and  sell 
high-grade  custom-made  shirts,  also  guaranteed  sweaters,  under¬ 
wear,  hosiery,  and  neckties  direct  to  homes.  Write,  Steadfast  Mills, 
Dept.  17.  Cohoes,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS — Steady  Income  for  two  hours'  work  a  day.  Brand 
new  Hosiery  proposition  that  beats  them  all.  Write  for  terms  and 
free  sample  If  you  mean  business.  Guaranteed  Hosiery  Co.,  1023 
Third  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


SEEDS-POULTRY-SQUABS-INCUBATORS-TREES 


AU  ABOUT  POULTRY-KEEPING;  ITS  PROFITS.  Fan- 
Sn,  Finnen  and  Beginners  should  get  the  Free  Poultry  Book  and 
Cial^  written  by  Robert  Essex,  well  known  throughout  America 
iltv  t  Quarter  Century's  experience  in  all  branches  of  poultry- 
Inalag.  It  tells  How  to  Make  Money  with  Hens,  Show  Birds, 
ud  Market  Fowl;  how  to  Start  Right;  contains  Pictures  of 
alny  Houses;  describes  America's  Largest  Line  of  Incubators 
lad  Brooden.  Write  today  for  this  Free  Book.  Address  Nearest 
OBce.  Robert  Essex  Incubator  Co.,  115  Henry  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.. 
■17  Barclay  Street,  New  York  City. 


IIJRPEE’S  ANNUAL  FOR  1414  TELLS  THE  PLAIN  TRUTH 
iksn  the  best  seed  that  can  be  grown.  Mailed  free  upon  applica¬ 
te.  8se  adv.  aectlon,  p.  72.  Mention  Everybody’s  and  sndte  to- 
Iw.  W.  Atlee  Burpee  ft  Co..  Burpee  Buildings.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


poultry  our  SPECIALTY.  Leading 
cMgLeM.  turkeys,  ducks  and  geese.  Prise  wln- 
Low^  prices,  oldest  farm.  29th  year. 
Qualot  Free.  H.  M.  Jones  Co..  Box  1 55.  Des  Moines,  la. 


f>age  1914  Book  on  Poultry  Raising — Just  out.  Nothing  publish^ 
Ike  It — better  than  last  year.  FuU  of  practical  helps — how  to  breed, 
feed  and  rear.  Tells  how  leaders  succeed — which  breeds  lay  and 
pay  best — gives  plans  for  poultry  houses — how  to  build  brooder  out 
of  old  piano  box,  etc.  Describes  the  famous  Prairie  State  Incu¬ 
bators  and  Brooders.  Worth  dollars — free  for  writing.  Prairie 
State  Incubator  Co.,  306  Main  St.,  Homer  City,  Pa. 


GET  MORE  EGGS  by  feeding  cut  raw  bone.  Mann's  Bone 
Cutter  sent  on  10  days’  free  trial.  No  money  In  advance.  Cata¬ 
log  free.  F.  W.  Mann  Co.,  Box  324,  MUford,  Mass. 


GREIDER’S  FINE  CATALOGUE  OF  PRIZE  POULTRY. 
Large,  beautifully  Illustrated  book  and  calendar  tor  1914  Just  out. 
Gives  description  of  Incubators — brooders — gives  low  prices  on  all 
stock  and  eggs.  How  to  make  your  bens  lay.  Only  10  cents.  Get 
my  plans  and  catalogue.  B.  H.  Grelder,  Box  20,  Rbeems,  Pa. 


CHICKS  THRIVE.  GAIN  SIZE  AND  VITALITY  when  hovered 
under  natural  feathers  In  our  Simplex-Perfection  Feather  Hovers  and 
Brooders.  Better  than  other  artiflclal  methods.  Chicks  raised 
under  feathers  In  Nature's  own  way.  Sixes  50  to  150  chicks.  A  pos¬ 
tal  brings  our  catalog  No.  S13.  Write  today.  Simplex  Supply 
House,  Pontiac  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 


POULTRY  PAPER,  44-124  page  periodical,  up  to  date,  tells 
all  you  want  to  know  about  care  and  management  of  poultry,  for 
pleasure  or  profit;  four  months  for  10  cents.  Poultry  Advocate, 
Dept.  152,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES— FINANCIAL 


you  of  the  remarkable  resulta 


INCORPORATE  YOUR  BUSINESS  IN  ARIZONA.  Least 
Cost.  Greatest  advantages.  Coat  not  affected  by  amount  of  capital. 
Transact  business  and  keep  books  anywhere.  Stock  made  full- 
paid  and  non-aasessable  by  using  our  forms.  President  Stoddard, 
former  Secretary  of  Arizona.  Laws,  blanks  and  directions  free. 
Stockholders  are  exempt  from  corporate  liability.  Stoddard  Incorpo¬ 
rating  Company.  Box  gj,  Phoenix.  Arizona. 


THE  CLOVER  CLUB  Is  the  Delineator’s  famous  organization  for 
helping  girls  and  women  earn  money  of  their  own.  No  dues  are  re¬ 
quired.  and  the  little  "Guide  to  Mop^yvllle"  giving  full  details  of  the 
pleasant,  dignified  work,  la  sent  free  to  every  enquirer.  If  you  want 
to  turn  your  leisure  hours  Into  spending  money  this  Spring,  write 
before  bedtime  to-night  to  Helen  Hathaway,  Secretary  the  Clover 
Club,  The  Delineator,  New  York. 


BUILD  A  BUSINESS  OP  YOUR  OWN,  and  escape  salaried 
drudgery  for  life.  Learn  the  Collection  Business.  Limitless  Acids; 
little  compeUtlon.  Few  opportunities  so  profitable.  Send  for  "Polnt- 
ers"  to-day.  American  Colfeetlon  Service.  18  State  St..  Detroit,  Mich. 

INVESTMENTS-BONDS— MORTGAGES 

MINNESOTA  k  DAKO'TA  FARM  MiORTOAOES.  Made  by 
our  own  banks,  net  6%  to  Investors.  Best  securities.  In  amounts 
from  $530  up.  Write  for  offerings.  Bankers  Farm  Mortgage  Co., 
St.  Paul.  Minn. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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EVERYBODY’S  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


PATENT  AHORNEYS,  PATENTS 


PATENTS,  TRADE-MARKS  &  COPYRIQHTS.  Our  hand¬ 
book  on  pat«nt«  will  be  sent  free  on  request.  All  patents  secured 
through  us  are  described  without  cost  to  the  patentee  In  the  Scten- 
tlOc  American — Munn  A  Co.,  Patent  Attorneys,  376  Broadway,  New 
York — Washington  Office,  625  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


IDEAS  WANTED — Manufacturers  are  writing  for  patents  pro¬ 
cured  through  me.  Three  books  with  list  2UU  Inventions  wanted 
sent  free.  Personal  Services.  1  get  patent  or  no  tee.  Advice  free. 
R.  B.  Owen,  10  Owen  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

^  I^TENT^TRADE-M  ARKS,  CoI^rTqHTS,”  Thirty  years' 
active  practice.  Experienced,  personal  high-class  service.  Difficult 
and  rejected  cases  solicited.  Book  with  terms  free.  Address  E.  U. 
SIggers.  Patent  Lawyer.  Suite  3,  N.  U.  Bldg..  Washington,  U.  C. 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  AND  PAY.  Adrtai E. 
free.  Highest  references.  Best  resulu.  PronDti 
Send  sketch  or  model  for  free  search.  Watson  E. 

Lawyer,  624  F  Street,  Washington.  U.  c. 

PATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEEnTb  I  URNED.  SENDlElfn 
for  free  report  as  to  patentability.  "Guide 
Patents,  and  "What  to  Invent."  with  valuablelSi  iS  inS^ 
Wanted  and  Prizes  offered  for  Inventions,  sent  sS 
secured  by  us  advertised  free  In  World's  Proam 
Victor  J.  Evans  A  Co..  Washington,  D.  C.  ■ 

MEN  OF  IDEA  and  Inventive  ability shoulflrSTC^ 
"List  of  Needed  Inventloni,"  "Patent  Buyers"  and  wS 
Y’our  Patent  and  Y'our  Money."  Advice  Free. 

Patent  Attorneys.  Dent.  37.  Washington,  n  c  *  a. 


Y’our  Patent  and  Y’our  Money."  Advice  Free 
Patent  Attorneys.  Dept.  37.  Washington,  D.  C. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


TRY  DENYER  WEEKLY  POST  for  results.  It  carries  more 
classlfled  ads  than  any  weekly  paper  In  the  west.  Guaranteed  cir¬ 
culation  over  115,000,  dellverkl  by  Uncle  Sam.  No  street  or  news¬ 
stand  sales.  The  largest  and  best  weekly  newspaper  published  be¬ 
tween  the  Missouri  River  and  the  PaclOc  Coast,  a  circulation  not 
duplicated  by  any  other  medium — circulation  furnished  by  states  on 
request.  ClasslOed  ads  3c  a  word.  Display  30c  per  line,  $4.20  per 
Inch.  Subscription  price  35c  the  year.  One  ad  convincet.  Write 
for  sample  ropy. 

BUTTERFLIES  A  MOTHS  WANTED  for  coUeges.  Highest 
prices  paid.  Outdoor  summer  work.  Men.  Women.  Get  com¬ 
plete  Instructions  A  details.  Send  2c.  stamp.  James  Sinclair,  Ento¬ 
mologist,  Dept.  17.  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


STAMPS— COINS— CURIOS 


COINS:  I  PAY  $1  TO  $IS0*  FOR  THOUSANDS  OF  RARE 
coins,  mint  marks,  paper  money,  books,  stamps  to  1901 .  Get  posted. 


Vonbergen,  The  Coin  Dealer.  Dept.  E.  Boston.  Mass. 

FREE — 200  Foreign  Stamps,  Including  Gwalior,  Canton,  Morocco, 
Hong  Kong,  China,  Y’unnanfou  and  King  George  issues.  4c.  (Stamps) 
postage.  American  Stamps  bought.  Buying  List  lOc.  LIghtbown 
Stamp  Co.,  Palmerston  Rd.,  Southsea.  England. 


STAMPS  FREE!  1(X)  different  or  a  Grand  Set  6  Travancore. 
Send  4c.  postage,  mention  Gift  E.  51.  "A.B.C."  Ulus:  priced  Cata¬ 
logue  of  the  World's  Stamps  for  1914,  930  pps,  7000  Ulus:  70c.  poet 
free.  Bright  A  Son,  164,  Strand.  London,  England. 


OVER  $100,000.60  AMOUNTED  OUR  COIN  BUSINESS  FOR 
1913.  We  pay  highest  cash  premiums  for  all  rare  money  to  1909. 
Send  4c.  for  our  Illustrated  Coin  Circular.  Manv  valuable  coins  cir¬ 
culating.  Get  Posted.  Send  now.  The  Numismatl-  Bank,  Dept. 
B.  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 


TYPEWRITERS— TOOLS 


SONGS-MUSIC-GAMES-ENTERTAINMENTS 

PLAYS,  vaudeville  Sketches,  Monotogues. 
Speakers,  Minstrel  Materials,  Jokes,  Recitations,  TaUeaunS 
Masical  Pieces,  Entertainments  for  all  Occasions,  Make  On  oS 
Large  Catalog  Free.  T.  S.  Denison  A  Co..  Dept.  7.  Chlcaia^^ 


swindle,  etc.  Price  25c.  H .  Bauer.  1 35  East  .iith  8t.,  N.  Y. 

FOR  THE  PHOTOGRAPHER- OPTICAL  GOODS 

WE“BUYT  sell  and  exchange.  Bargaln^ir^microiaiii 

telescopes,  hinoculars.  cameras,  etc.  Bargain  list  sent.  KzMi 
Son,  Opticians,  No.  54  John  St.,  New  Y'ork,  N.  Y'.  EstabUsMI 
years. 

HIOH-ORADE  amateur  FINISHINoT^ We  tKeipemh 
developing,  printing  and  enlarging.  Prompt  servkx  ud  alb 
faction  guaranteed,  or  money  returned.  Send  for  prin  Ikt  T* 
L.  M.  Prince.  108  W.  4th  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


AUTOMOBILES 

PAINT  YOUR  CAR  YOURSELF.  Save  $25  to  175  by  Mq 
the  work  at  home  with  the  Arsenal  system.  Our  big  free  book  Th 
Car  Beautiful"  tells  how.  Send  for  It  to-day.  Arsenal  VinMCb. 
Dept.  E,  Rock  Island.  III. 


_ _  FOR  WOMEN _ 

THERE  ARE  CREPES  AND  CREPES— WE  WARRANT (Hlb 
as  to  wearing  and  washing  qualities.  Our  people  In  JtM  Nka 
hundreds  of  pieces  as  not  being  up  to  our  standard.  Htaw  ay 
ability  to  furnish  the  daintiest,  and  yet  the  most  dursbk  akk 
Imaginable  for  Waists,  Gowns.  Housedresses,  ChUdren'i  Roaffik 
etc.  38c.,  50c.,  60c..  75c.,  85c..  $1.00  and  $2.00  per  yard.  Sigi 
on  request.  Business  Is  good.  Walter  M.  Hatch  A  Co-  OnWw 
tats.  148  Tremont  St..  Boston.  Mass. 


STAMMERING 


STOP  ST-STU-T-T-TERING  AND  STAMMERINO.  I  did. 
So  can  you.  At  home.  Very  easy.  Let  me  tell  you  How.  Walter 
McDonnell,  Drawer  F.  Station  F,  Washington,  D.  C. 

SHETLAND  PONIES  ~ 


SHETLAND  PONIES — An  unceasing  source  of  pleasure  and 
robust  health  to  children.  Safe  and  Ideal  playmates.  Inexpen¬ 
sive  to  keep.  Highest  type.  Complete  outOts.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed,  illustrated  Catalogue.  Belle  Meade  E'arm,  Box  13, 
Markham.  Va. 


LIFE  INSURANCE  Policlm  Bought— We  pay  hlghw czM ig 
than  the  Issuing  company  for  tontine  or  deferred  dlvldmd 
1  to  5  years  before  maturity.  Write  for  explanat^ory  bookwAwjp 
E.  Shepard  A  Co  ,  Inc.,  established  1886.  j6  Liberty  8t.,  ««» IIM 

_ LITERARY— BOOKS-AUTHORS 

DEBATE  OUTLINES.  ANY  SUBJECT,  II.H. 
lions,  and  Rpeclal  articles  written  to  order  on  toy 
ticuiars  on  request.  John  H.  Arnold.  Cedar  Falls,  lo^ - - 

CORRESPONDENCE  INSTRUCTION 

CIVIL  SERVICE,  Normal.  High  .school. 
hands  Typewriting.  Drawing,  Agricultural.  English. 

I>aw  Courses  taught  by  mall.  Enrollment  W.OO.  tot* 

For  “Free  Tuition  J^holarshlp*’  apply  t^ameglc  College* 


\  itr ""  Americanize  Your  Boat! 


Install  an  AMERICAN  Motor.  Starts  with¬ 
out  cranking.  Uaea  Kereeene  or  other  liquid 
f  u«U  M  well  M  gatoliae  wilboat  chaaga  of  eqaipmaat. 
Oar  Dew  keroMDa  carboralor  tmu  tael  aaat  la  halt.  Evary 
AMERICAN  motor  It  faUj  gaaraataed.  Sand  for  naw 
catelocthowlofComplataliDe  of  AMERICAN  motort 
from  3  lo  10  U.F.  at  lowaat  prioaa.  Liaa  agaatt  aad 
daalert  waotad.  Writ#  for  oar  libarat  propoaltioa. 

AMariean  Engine  Co.,  4oiOmMwgt„DotfoH.  MIcli. 


FOR  SPRING  BUILDING  (OR  REP.MRIN'OJ^ 


LUMBER-BECAUSE  IT’S  “THE  WOOD ETEWAL 

&  LASTS  &  LASTS  &  LASTS  A  lASB 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


p/i' 


EVKRYBODV’S  MAGAZINE 


Have  You  a  LittleTairy’ 
i  in  Your 

Home?’ 


WW  your  cnii- 
R^dren  the 
^pleasant 
I  advantages 
[of  Fairy 
'Soap  and 
when  they 
have  a  “  Little 
Fairy  in  the 
Home’*  they  will  be 
glad  of  your  influence 


Endly  mention  Ever>’body's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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1 


WHY  NOT  YOU? 


See  This  Interlocking  Principle  | 


Permits  grouping  together  all  of  your  ALLSTEEL  filing  units-whateWT 
business  or  profession.  Saves  floor  space.  Minimizes  your  filing  in™ 
expense.  The  intermembering  principle  of 

makes  It  unnecessary  to  go  from  file  to  file  for  books,  card  la* 

legal  blanks  and  documents.  ALLSTEEL  construction  keeps  re^  p 
ords  fire-proof,  rodent-proof,  climate-proof,  dust-proof,  sneak-tniei- 
proof.  ALLSTEEL  looks  like  the  most  beautifully  finished 
and  covers  everything  you  need  In  filing  equipment.  Send  for  colorw 
catalog,  free,  and  name  of  your  nearest  dealer.  i*'  ^ 

The  General  Fireproofing  Co.,  284  Logan  Ave.,  Y oungstown,  Ohio 
Braaches,  Now  York  and  Chicago  Agencies  Everywhere  Prir 

The  advertisements  in  Ever>’body's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  4- 


Pictorial  Proof 

of  tin-  artistic,  wood  preserving  and  lasting  qualities  of 

Cabot’s  Creosote  Stains 

is  given  in  all  our  advertisements.  Thesi'  hoiis<'S.  de¬ 
signed  by  the  leading  architects  for  owners  of  refined 
tastes,  are  all  stained  with  our  stains,  and  thousands  ot 
other  houses  all  over  the  world  testify  to  their  beautiful 
and  durable  coloring  effects,  low  cost  and  preservative 
value.  “Cheap”  stains  cost  a  few  cents  less  but  wash 
off  and  waste  your  money. 

y'au  can  set  Cabot's  Stains  all  otrr  the  country'-  Semi 
for  stained  luood  samples  and  name  of  nearest  asent. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Ik.,  M(e.  Chmbfs,  4  OIhrtr  St.,  Bostei,  Mass. 


Postal 
For  This 
jmCatalogl 


ifyriazHiTiEBg 

1  vW 

F!7iTVimin^H?Ri?V 

iir  -  j 

MB 

to  60%  price  savings.  Sent  free— postpaid.  Mail  postal  today. 
Come-Packt  Furniture  Co..  306  Dorr  St.,  Toledo,  O. 


Stained  with  Cabot's  Creosote  Stains 
C.  M.  Hart,  Architect.  Hay  Shore.  \  1 


Our  i-asy  paynii-nt  plan  enahh-s  you  to  get  anvolog 
four  artistic,  sweet-tom-d  Sthmoller  &  Mceuh 
pianos  at 

$175  to  $325 

at  once.  We  do  not  require  the  cash. 

We  Prepay  the  Freight. 

You  try  our  piano  days  free  of  charge;  tlten  i( satis¬ 
fied  take  your  tinif. 

3  to  5  Years  to  Pay, 

otherwise  send  if  back  at  our  cxp<  ns<-.  Do  not  hai 
tate  to  bring  music  and  happiness  in  your  home,  «Wi 
y9u  can  get  a  sweet-toned  Schmoller  &  .Mi'eub 
piano  with  a  25  yean’  guarantee  at 

Rock  Bottom,  Factory-to-Home  Prices,  r 
NO  REFERE.VCE  REQUIRED  -ft 
SCHMOLLER  &  MUELLER  PIANO  COl^ 

Established  185Y.  Capital  and  Surplus  $l.(»O.OOMi 
Dept.  E.  .M.  4.V  OM.AH.A,  NEBRASB 

Schmoller  &  .Mueller  Pia.vo  Co.,  Omaha. 

Dept.  E.  M.  4.; 

Send  me  your  unique  selling  plan  and  catakg. 

Name . . 

.\ddress  ^ 


,  (^/y  All  pens  may 

//  look  alike,  but  ex- 
pert  inspection  and 
/y/  wear  show  the  real 
yyy  qualities.  Esterbrook 
pens  stand  the  test  of  con¬ 
stant  use.  Their  reputation 
extends  over  half  a  century.  A 
style  for  every  writer.  m 

It'rife  for  itlustrattd  booklet.  /w 

Esterbrook  Pen  Mtg.  Co.  Ill 

Ksw  York  Camden,  H.  J.  ! 
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L  &  C  HARDTMUTH’S 

KOH-I-NOOR 

PeneUs 


/  I  I  \  ** 

noor  ”  is  flawlet*  from  end  to 
^  STILL  /  *“d.  The  “  Koh-i-noor  ”  has 
'  ^1  been  imitated  often,  but 

'^PkEMeLI'A  never  successfully  ;  claim*  of 
^  U  equality,  even  of  superiority. 

Dp*  ij  have  been  advanc^  from 
^y/  time  to  time — but  never 

substantiated.  Comparison  in 

1  every  instance  has  indispu- 

j  tably  proved  the  “  Koh-i- 

2  noor”  to  be  not  only  best 

I  but  hy  far  the  best. 

X  Buy  them  by  the  box  ! 

i  In  17  Daaraes  and  Coprina. 

I  Sspplitd  hf  hlgh^dau  Slahontn.  Sc.. 

li  eseryichere.  lUuUraied  list  from 
cl  L  &  C  HARDTMUTH, 

II  34,  23rd  St.,  New  York; 

I  107,  Notre  Dame  Sl  West, 

I  MoolreaL 


Was  it  “Yes”  or  “No”? 

the  proposal  and  the  answer  were  written  on 

WARDWOVE 
Writing  Paper 

discrimination  select  this 
bav  it  i.  .1'^  Perronal  correspondence  because  they 
invr.,'.  *“*  ^ttihodiment  ol  refinement  in  writine 
*  medium  price. 

I*  "ot  carry  it 

to  os  lor  Portfolio  2.  givine  us  his  name. 

WARD  iiAxrpAm'Rixe  co. 

AtUatIf  Aye.  Boston,  Matm. 


Ask 
your 
Stationer 


Figure  Now  on  That 
New  Canoe 

Fishing,  paddling  and  vacation  time  will 
soon  be  here.  An  “Old  Town  Canoe”  will 
double  your  pleasure  for  years  to  come. 
It  will  get  you  out  into  the  open  air,  away 
from  common  haunts— give  you  rest  and 
exercise  in  one.  Send  for  the 

"§ld&own  Canoe 

CATALOG 

and  get  acquainted  with  canoe  construc¬ 
tion.  It  gives  intelligent  and  valuable 
advice  about  selecting  canoes  for  all  waters. 
4000  canoes  in  stock.  Agents  everywhere. 


OLD  TOWN  CANOE  CO.. 


33  Middle  St..  Old  T«wa.  MaiM. 

U.S.A. 


tid 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


Peter  Moller  s 
Cod  Liver  Oil 


is  just  pure  cod  liver  oil — 
free  from  disguise,  because 
none  is  needed.  The  purity 
of  Moller's  Oil  mskes  it 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


(ESTABLISMCn 


^Ustd  while  you  sleep.  ” 


for  Whooping  Cough, 
Spasmodic  Croup, 
Asthma,  Sore  Throat, 
Coughs,  Bronchitis, 
Colds,  Catarrh. 


h  simple,  safe  and  effective  treatment,  avoiding  drugs. 

Vaporized  Cresolene  stops  the  paroxysms  of  Whooping 
Cough  and  relieves  spasmodic  Croup  at  once. 

It  is  a  boon  to  sufferers  from  .\sthma. 

The  air.  carrying  the  antiseptic  vapor,  inspired  with 
every  breath,  makes  breathing  easy,  soothes  the  sore  throat 
and  stops  the  cough,  assuring  restful  nights. 

Cresolene  relieves  the  bronchial  complications  of 
Scarlet  Fever  and  Measles  and  is  a  valuable  aid  in  the 
treatment  of  Diphtheria. 

Cresolene’s  best  recommendation  is  its  30  years  of  suc¬ 
cessful  use.  Send  us  postal  for  Descriptive  Booklet. 

For  Sale  by  All  Druggists 

Try  Cresolene  .\ntisi‘ptic  Throat  Tablets  for  the  irri¬ 
tated  throat,  composed  of  slippery  elm  bark,  licorice, 
sugar  and  Cresolene.  They  can’t  harm  you.  Of  your 
druggist  or  from  us.  10c.  in  stamps. 

THE  VAPO-CRESOLENE CO.,  62CortlaadtSt.,  New Yark 

m  Lwaisr-Mila  BnUisf,  Meitrcsl,  Cssads 


Taste  or  Odor 

It  is  this  purity  that 
makes  Moller's  Oil  so 
digestible  and  without 
that  nauseous  “repeat” 

The  genuine  is  sold  only  in 
flat,  oval  bottles,  imported 
from  Norway,  bearing  the 
name  of 

Schieffelin& Co. 

New  York 
Agents 


opQF-  CffAS.  A/Z/aT 


ABDOMINAL  BELT 

is  a  health  belt  in  the  truest  sense.  Comiortable  to  war. 
Reduces  vour  abdomen  5  inches  or  mote  instaalljr  ad 
supports  the  back  and  spine.  Gives  you  a  rest-cure  wide 
you  work  and  makes  you  100%  fit  every  hour  oi  thedi;. 

Send  $3  and  your  want  measure  today  and  racaivellK 
Nulife  Abdominal  Belt  prepaid  and  guarantsed.  Scad 
for  booklet  today.  It’s  free. 

riOf.  OIAS.  Mumn,  (Dc^.  US)  UI  Wel  3ill  stmt.  IcwMQ^ 


DELICATE  CHILDREN 
respond  quickly  to  the  strengthening  and 
body-building  virtues  of  Vinol  because  it 
contains  in  delicious  combination  two 
famous  tonics— the  medicinal  elements 
of  the  finest  Cod  Liver  Oil  and  pepionate 
of  iron  — but  no  oil.  Children  love  it— It 
restores  appetite  and  creates  strength. 
Its  superiority  as  a  tonic  reconstructor 
in  all  weak,  run-down  conditions  and  for 
chronic  coughs,  colds,  and  bronchitis  is 
guaranteed  by  over  5000  druggists. 

For  sale  by  one  druggist  in  a  place. 
Look  for  the  Vinol  store  where  you  live 
Trial  sample  sent  free  on  receipt  of 
2-cent  stamp. 

Chester  Kent  &  Co.,  Boston>  Mass. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  4, 
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ALABA&TtNE 


Sluppcd  on  Approval 
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111  Pay  ^122  For  Every  Knot 


Furniture  to  Live  With 

Why  not  buy  the  kind  of  furniture  that 
pres  life-time  satisfaction?  Quality  furni¬ 
ture  offers  you  the  choice  of  the  world’s  best 
market  at  -wholesale  factory  prices. 

Our  aim  is  not  to  sell  you  one  piece  of  fur¬ 
niture, but  to  make  of  you  a  friend  and  customer 
for  life.  That’s  why  we  guarantee  satisfac¬ 
tion  or  return  your  money,  paying  all  expenses. 

Quality  Furniture 

The  W4  Quality  Portfolio  contains  hundreds  of 
tniliful  photogravure  illustrations,  including  Period 
rarmtare— the  Cream  of  Grand  Rapids  furniture  de- 
*X"*-^'!it.by  parcel  post  for  25c  in  stamps  or  silver, 
'"ecrtait  It  on  your  tirA  order,  or  return  your  Quarter 
•  roaiay  so.)  Send  today  for  this  handsome  volume. 

QUALITY  FURNITURE  CO. 


M4  CMii,  BUg. 


Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Did  the  knife  slip* 


Little  hurts  should  be  protected 
at  once.  They  must  not  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  infection. 


New-Skin 


forms  atransparent,  water-proof 
coating  over  a  hurt,  that  keeps 
out  the  germs.  New-Skin  is  the 
best  sort  of  accident  insurance. 
10c  and  25c.  at  druggists.  Home 
Size  sent  by  mail  for  25c  in 
stamps.  Address  Department  C 
Newskin  Company,  New  York. 
Carry  New-Skin  with  you 


40  Color  Plans.  Information  every  woman  should  know. 
Get  this  book  for  your  spring  decorating. 


Book 


according  to  dircctioni  on  package.  Economical,  lanitary,  laating,  faibiooable. 
Over  2S.000  dealert.  Take  no  aubatitute. 


AloKocf-inaa  240  CraodriUe  Rd.,  Grand  Rapida.  Mich. 

rxldUdOLlllC  4^^  105  Water  St.,  New  York.  N.  Y 


Bay  direct  from  oorfsctory.  We  manafoctitie  bnndndid 
exclusive  styles.  Wire  and  Ornamental  Iron  ynanstid 
Fences  for  every  purpose;  Oates,  etc.  49'Wiiti  fu  Ml  hi 
Catal^  sail  ear  First  Orte  aid  EuiyBsrm'SsscUOW 

WrAKO  FBNCB  MPO.  COw  2S9  Pswi  ««  Plislsr,  li*B 


Yes,  ABSOLUTELY  FREKl  This  is 
simpiy  to  introduce  our  wonderful 

Productive  Strawberry  Plants 

Prodoce  (reU  cropi  of  fins,  extra  larrr, 
delicious  strawberries  ftll  summer  and 
fall.  Fall  beariof  strawtwrries  are  in 
(rest  demand.  Here's  your  chance  i 
w  ftt  12  alee,  thrift  plaats,  aUo  our  Tliiro  I 
C'olor  Cstslef,  FRXE.  Tour  asmo  and  ad*  I 
dnet  «a  a  postal  vUi  bri^  them.  Plaats  \ 
teas  peepaid  ia  propw  plaatinr  SMtoa. 

BRADLtY  BROTHCIIS 
SS4  Mam  St.  Makanda,  llllaala 


T^HE  amateur  will  find  just  the 
information  needed  to  make 
his  garden  a  success— over  one 
hundred  clear,  concise,  depend¬ 
able  cultural  instructions  for 
growing  almost  every  flower  and 
vegetable  worth  bothering  with. 

The  list  of  worthy  novelties  and  old 
favorites  is  complett*  and  dt'pt'ndablo. 
Especially  important  are  the  sections 
devoted  to  Roses  and  Dahlias.  The 
collection  of  Hardy  Perennials  is  tht* 
largest  in  America.  Selected  strains 
of  standard  vejretahles  and 
flowers. 

MmiM  frf  to  anw  oho  mon  • 
(umttitf  (Air  ma^anne. 


Sunshine  Lamp  CPCC|’ 

300  Candle  Power  rllbbi 


ENRYA-DREER 

714  Chestnut  St.Phila. 


To  Try  In  Your  Own  Home 

Tuma  nlfrht  Into  day.  OItm  better  U(rht  tban  ga»,  HH|H 
ele<*tricltj  or  18  ordinary  laiiipe  at  one-tenth  tbe 
coet.  For  Homes,  Storea,  Halls,  Churchea  A  chiW  ^vAA/YJI 
can  carry  It.  Makes  its  own  light  from  common 
gaaollna.  Abeolutcly  SAFE.  K  1  ^ 

COSTS  1  CENT  A  NIGHT  ||ii 

We  want  one  person  In  each  locality  to  wbomae 
can  refer  new  customert.  Take  advantstra  of  our 
SPECIAL  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER.  Agents  Wanted. 

SUNSHINE  SAFETY  LAMP  CO.  I  ^ 
910  Factory  Bldg.  KanMS  City, 

"Cbc  Colwaho  $cm,” 

A  beautiful  Oettul**,* 
color,  finest  Diamond  51*‘ lata*' 
and  great  hardness. 

pens.  !■  ar  superior  to  the  not**** 

mond  ever  produced.  RemOTber.  IW 
these  stones  to  be  xen"'"*- 
f2.on  each.  3  for  fS.Kt.  Site.  W  «  "  " 
Free  booklet.  .Address  mth  remittance. 

H.  I.IM>»  Ma33. 

131*  Champa  Street. 


Roses, Plants, Seeds 


Six  “Superb 
i^ljfir  a^Spencers 
For  25c 

(t  Jt  J  15-cent  packet  of  Bur- 

v.^  jT  jr  pKE's  Orchid,  the  most  beauti- 
helio- mauve:  one  regular 
jF  \  '  10-cent  packet  (40  to  50  seeds)  each 

/  ^  of  Beatrice  Spencer,  deep  pink; 

f  11  George  Herbert,  rosy  carmine; 

^  / J  ^  Mrs.  C.  \V.  Breadmore,  cream 

Ae  edged  rose;  Stirling  Stent,  best 

glowing  salmon -orange;  also  one 
large  packet  (90  to  100  seeds)  of  The 
New  Burpee  Blend  op  Surpass- 
I  ‘J’'  iNGLY  Superb  Spencers  for  1914, 

(m  yrhlch  is  absolu/ely  UHfgualed.  With 
/  each  collection  we  enclose  our  Leaflet 
f  on  culture.  Purchased  separately,  these 
M  six  packets  would  cost  65  cents, 

Burpee’s  Annual 

Known  as  the  leading  American  seed  catalog— this 
bright  book  of  182  pages  for  1914  is  better  than  ever 
before.  It  is  mailed  free  upon  application.  Write  for 
it  today  and  name  Everybody's  Mag.yzine. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 

Burpee  Buildings,  Philedelphie 


Shrubs,  etc,  bf 

mail,  postpaid.  Sail 
arrival  and 
tion  guaranteed.  S 

years  of  fair  dMii, 

Hundreds  of  cMloiiljji 

Fruit  aad  Oimmj 
Trees.  1.200  ictei,9k 

harayroses-BOKbelki 

grown.  46  greenhouses  of  Palms,  Ferns,  Be,.mM,G«nS 
nins,  etc.  Immense  stock  of  Superb  Canaas,  theqaecsd 
biding  plants.  Large  assortment  of  hardy  Perennial pinh 
which  iMt  for  years.  192-Mac  Catakf  FREE.  SscdhrlM, 

THE  STORES  ft  HARRISON  CO.,Boz  170,  Pakistli^ QHi 


DREER’8  SUPERB  ASTERS- 
Th«  ftoest  strain,  either  for  garden 
decoration  or  ruttina.  Packets  ceo- 
tain  eaouarh  seed  to  produce  more 
than  one  hundred  plants.  Made  up 
of  eirht  beautiful  colors.  Ten  cent i* 
P^^i^et.  DREER’8  GARDEN 
BOOK  arith  each  ord^. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  4- 
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The  only  boats  that  are  a  constant 
source  of  pleasure  not  a  constant  source 
of  expense-Outaide  of  the  slight  expense 
of  painting  they  cost  nothing  to  put  in 
eominis8i<Mr>They  are  built  of  heavily 
galvanized » tough  steel  plates  like  Gov¬ 
ernment  Torpedo  Boats  with  air-tight 
compartments  like  Life  BoatMbaefut- 
sly  4iiaraa«eed  agaliiat  punetura- 
Never  leak-Never  warp-Never  water- 
log-No  seams  toopen-B^igned  by  Na¬ 
val  Architects-Fitted  with  Sterling  4 
Crde  and  Pieree-Budd  and  FeiTo2  Cycle 
Motors-Powerfol-Simple-Can  be  oper¬ 
ated  by  the  beginner-Never  Balk-Never 
SuU-SUent  under  water  exhaust. 

Send  for  Free  Motor  Boat  Book  and 
learn  how  Mullloo  Boats  are  built  by 
the  World's  Largost  Boat  Bulldora. 

THB  W.  H.  MULLINS  CO. 

104  Fraaklla  Stroot  Salom,  Ohio 


-  Mastercrafit  Sectional—— 

Bookcases 

The  Doors  Can't  Stick 

Latest,  most  artistic  designs.  Have  massive 
appliance  and  sturdy  strength  of  solid 
bookcase.  Beautifully  finished  inside  as 
well  as  outside.  Perfect  alignment  without 
implicated  interlocking  devices  or  metal 
bands.  Patented  equalizer  absolutely  pre- 
vente  dust-proof  doors  from  sticking  or 
binding.  Wide  choice  of  styles  and  finishes 
to  iratoh  any  furniture  in  home  or  office. 
Made  in  our  own  factory — sold  direct  to  you 
at  a  aabatantial  HaviiiK.  Shipped  on 
approval ;  freight  paid. 

Writ,  for  Handsomely 
Illustrated  Catalog 
insJ-T^^PARD  BOOKCASE  CO. 

Avenue  UtOe  Falls,  N.  Y. 


This  Boat 
Paid  Him 
$516.00  In 
k.  63  Days 


Then 
He  Sold  It 
At  a  Profit 
of  $153.75 


Mr.  D.  H  Durgin.  of  Blue  Creek,  Wash  .  whose  boat  U  illustrated 
here,  writes:  made  this  boat  pay  me  S616.00  In  63  days  and  then 

sold  it  for  $250.00.  I  built  it  after  a  Brooks  Pattern  and  it  cost  me 
only  $96.26  complete.*' 

Build  Your  Boat  By 
The  Brooks  System 

and  ssve  a  big  part  of  the  price.  It’s  simple  and  easy  work— anyone 
can  do  it.  We  send  ail  part*— you  simply  put  them  together,  guided 
by  full  sise  patterns  ana  illustrated  directions.  The  Brooks  System 
brings  a  beautiful  cruiser,  a  speedy  motor  boat,  a  family  launch, 
“V”  bottom,  sail  boat,  row  bMt  or  canoe— any  style  boat  within 
the  reach  of  anyone. 

Write  today  for  Free  Boat  Book 

and  see  the  fine  models  that  you  can  build  easily  in  spare  time.  $2 
and  up  buys  complete  set  of  patterns.  Only  $m.00  buys  complete 
knocked-down  frame  for  2S-foot  power  boat  with  CMnpletb  patterns 
to  finish.  Book  tells  all.  Write  for  it  today. 

BROOKS  MFC.  CO..  SS«3  Rart  Ave..  Sagiaaw.  Mkk. 

The  Largest  Plant  of  its  Kind  in  the  World 
Originators  of  the  Pattern  System  of  Boat  Building 


P0Hf?N 

R1K<^ 

9  •  SAT  Off. 

QUAUTY 


No  BETTER  evidence  can  be  offered  that  Motor  Quality 
Fibtikoid  is  the  choice  of  discriminating  buyers, 
St  because  cheaper  than  hide  leather,  but  because  su- 
fMH.  Loob  and  feels  like  leather.  Water,  heat,  cold  and 
t^puoE  Guaranteed  one  year  against  cracking  or  peel¬ 


ing.  Several  American  manufacturers  have  adopted  it.  Any 
automobile  maker  can  furnish  on  your  car  if  you  so  specify. 

Send  SOc  for  Sample  18x25  Inches 

Enough  to  cover  a  chair  seat.  Mention  this  magazine 
and  specify  Black  Motor  Quality  Fabrikoid. 


DU  PONT  FABRIKOID  COMPANY,  WILMINGTON,  DEL. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


Best  grade  cedar  canoe  for ^20 


Pick  Out  Your  Typewriter  — 
and  Pocket  Your  Saving  ' 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


ALLEN’S  FOOT-EASE 


Shake  Into  Your  Slioti 


L  Allen’s  Foot— Ease,  the  ■atiacBlkMK 
j  der  lor  the  feet.  Are  you  a  tn 
I  about  the  size  of  your  shoes? 

‘  wear  shoes  a  size  smaller  by  shakisf 
,  Foot— Ease  into  them.  Just  the  thiMk^ 
,  Dancina  parties  and  makes  tiuhtJii^a^ 
i  new  shoes  feel  easy.  If  yon  hsTthiti' 
swollen,  tender,  achinr  feet,  Allea's 
Ease  will  rive  instant  relief.  IhcSlHtaS 
Remedy  lor  the  Icet  lor  ■  nauU 
Ceotary.  We  have  over  SO.oaotestuaSI 
TRY  If  TO-DAY.  Sold  evrr,wlS?T 


No  Tiresome  Stooping 

nor  back-breaking  effort  when  you  use  a 
Bissell.  It  readily  gathers  up  the  threads, 
clippings  and  other  miscellaneous  litter 
that  utterly  defy  other  methods  of  cleaning. 


Ten  Days*  Free  TrU 


allowed  on  arery  bicycle  we  eeU.  We  •MeeataM 
•-  •‘-e  u.  8.  and  imyee  mfiSl 
Itb  the  bicycle eno Si 
■“t  a  ccel. 

■yeHodin 


If  yon  ace  not  eatletted  « Itb  the  bloeiciinnSi 
ten  daTi,shlp  It  back  and  don't  poeaent.  ^ 

PActdR^  PRICES  SSr^'SR;: 

nt  aair  price  until  yon  lecelTeoorlatealMeiBa 
of  hl(n  srade bicyclee and  — •‘•‘-Tnillunn 
heard-qf  prices  and  marvelous  new  necMObe 

IT  ONOr  COSTS  enlythhdirtliriwlll 

FRK  by  return  malL  Ton  wlU  (etwacknUdb 
Information.  Oo  Not  Walt;  wrlta  It  MOWI 


"Cyco"  BALL  BEARING 

Carpet  Sweeper 

cleans  deeply,  thoroughly,  silently,  and  con¬ 
fines  the  sweeping^  within  the  sweeper  case. 
It’s  an  added  comfort  to  have  two  sweepers— 
one  for  upstairs  and  one  for  down.  Sold  by 
dealers  everywhere  at  $2  75  to  $5.75. 

Let  us  send  you  the  booklet,  “Easy,  Eco¬ 
nomical,  5anitar>  5i«aepinp. " 

BISSELL  CARPET  SWEEPER  CO. 
Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 

“We  the 

1^'  .  Ill  !|||||||[|h7^,. 


^  Do  Youp  Printing! 

Cards,  circulars,  books,  newspaper.  PrtuiS.UiB 
iSSv  $18,  Rotary  fbo.  Save  money.  Bi(  proit  piinboc  a 


$18,  Rotory  $60.  . . . ....  p, 

others.  All  easy,  rules  sent  Write  t 
catalog,  TYPE,  cards,  paper,  outfits, 
THE  FKE.SS  fO.,  Me 


All  canoea  cedar  and  cropper  faateped.  We 


•ices  and  ■tj^les*  also  power  canoe*.  Write  for  free 


omrley 
President 
Suspenders 


Shoolder-Ereedom 
for  work  or  play 


Typewriters  Uebuilt  in  our  own  Factories,  and 
guaranteed  for  one  year.  Here  are  a  few  of  them  : 
Eemlngtona  $26  to  $65.  Smiths  $23  to  $60 
Underwoods  $35  to  $60.  Bo7aU$30  to  $40 
L.  C.  Smiths  $30  to  $50.  Olivers  $30  to  $40 
We  ha\e  others,  of  course.  Send  for  c.italog  de¬ 
scribing  them,  and  address  of  nearest  branch  office. 

Axfkai  Wriliv  Madbae  Cn,  he,  345  Braatway,  N.Y. 


“Satisfaction  or  money  back” 

Be  sure  "SHIRLEY  PRESIDENT”  Is  oa  buckles 

The  C.  A.  UtartM  Sfj.  C*.,  Shirley,  hUss. 


Folding  Canvas  Boats  and  C^oe* 

Light*  Msy  to»handl«*  •§•  bosthowsw*  leaks  or  repairs.  Ssf«  *"1^****^* 

iiaeiraflre.  carry  bv  hand.  Safs  far  familVa  or  bait  castins  standing,  all  sires.  RiWw 


Savarin's  century  old  prophecy 

has  been  largely  realized— today  the  exquisite  products  of  districts 

eenth  century  epicures,  bearing  the  Crssca  mark,  are  brought  to  your  v  j 

CRESCA  IMPORTED  DEUCACIES  Thevsifori 

have  a  superlative  quality  which  is  recognized  by  every  connoisseur.  i  > 
new  creations  for  the  menu  and  add  individuality  to  favorite  dishes. 

Th€  Useinating  Cresca  $Ury  and  a  variety  af  unusual  menut 
and  reciptt  will  be  teund  in  aur  baaklet  eenl  ier  Zc  stamy. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  4« 


Floor  Varnish  and  hit  it  with  a 


SEND  for  sample  panel  finished  with  “6r 

hammer!  You  may  dent  the  wood  but  the  varnish  won’t  crack.  Heel- 
proof,  mar-proof  and  water-proof.  Easy  to  apply  —  hard  to  wear  out. 
Booklet  free.  Pratt  &  Lambert-Inc.,  93 Tonawanda  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
In  Canada.  Courtwright  Street,  Bridgeburg,  Ontario.  _ 


Susanna  Cocroft’s 
Facial  Exercises 

*lbr  aerciies  in  facial  and  scalp  culture  do  for  the 
in  ud  hair  what  my  exercises  for  the  body  have 
1m  to  the  health  and  figures  of  65,000  women. 
iMhi  are  quick  and  marvelous.  Only  six  to  ten 
Mstaeaday.  If  you  look  older  than  you  should,  it 
stoiMiyouire  not  doing  what  you  should  to  help 
ataa''  —Suaanna  Cocroft. 


i^n  H.  Denier, 
Portland,  Ore. 


Grace  Mildred 
QUture^Zourae 

Una  Ate..  De*l.  14  CHICAGO 


Use  it  every  day 

jlSTERINE  is  an  agreeable  antiseptic  mouth- 
Wash  that  keeps  the  teeth  and  gums  sweet 
p  healthful  and  neutralizes  breath  odors, 
ustenne  is  as  necessary  for  the  complete  toilet 
®  the  mouth  as  the  toothwash. 

All  Druggists  Sell  Listerine. 
t-AMBERT  PHARMACAL  COMPANY.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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Yoa  Want  this 
Metal-Faced  Brush 

Because  the  Keepdean  keeps 
clean  easily — dirt  cannot 
easily  adhere  to  its  untam- 
ishable  aluminum  “face." 
It  keeps  in  use  longer  than 
ordinary  brushes.  Its  solid 
hardwood  back  has  no  ve¬ 
neer  to  warp.  Its  genuine 
boar  bristles  —  we  use  no 
substitutes — are  permanent¬ 
ly  fastened  into  a  bed  of  the 
famous  “Florence”  compo¬ 
sition  (not  mere  cement). 


Then  look  at  the  besatiful  shape  and  aatiar 
“Black  Ivory”  finiah.  and  a-k  your  dealer  tor 
tbia  Keepciean  Hair  Brnah.  Or  wo  will  mail  di¬ 
rect  on  receipt  of  price  Cioc).  Write  for  bee 
folder  on  Florence  Keepciean  Bruabea. 


folder  on  Florence  Keepciean  Bruabea. 

FLORENCE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
2II  fiaa  St.,  FUreaee  (WeithiMptaa), Maaa.,  U.SA 
StU  Maim  tf  Tra-phy-lat-tic  and  FUma 
*K**p€Uan  Talft  Bruthtt 


MADE  FOR  THE 


Your  Full  Vitality 

All  The  Time 

Vitality  and  enagy  cowh 
chest  expandoD  and  deep  MA 
ing.  Comroontenae  idls  dat  I 
also  tells  women  that  the  wfc 
grip  ol  bone  and  ited  whidkM 
corsets  give  is  not  the  way  Is  » 
pand  the  lungi.  ahaigllB  ik 
shoulders  and  oUaia  hei^ 
poise  ol  body.  The 
and  eJective  way  it  ■nsp 
wearing 


Mm  4Rd  women  find  that  they  cad 
have  improved  hg  jret,  increMed  Ikeight 
nod  100  per  cent  e&den»  foe  the  work 
of  life  with  the  NUUFE.  it  compeb 
deep-breadiint  with  the  full  lung  capac¬ 
ity.  Try  it  today  —You  will  never  be 
wiliiout  it.  Light  weight,  washable.  No 
ladag — iual  pull  liie  bdl  and  laaten. 

Send  $2.  with  height,  weight,  cheat 
measure  and  sex  end  Nulife  Shoulder 
Brace  will  be  tent  poatpaid  and  guaraa- 
leed.  Booklet  free. 

PROF.  CHAS.  MUNTER 

W  IN  141  W.  3Clh St..  New  Terk  City 


Twill 


;oon  Deti  mG/S 

B.VD. 


The  B.V.  D.  Company, 

NEW  YORK. 


SHUUi^Ul:.K 


brace 


k^EHiND  the  mask,  of  March 
peers  the  face  of  Spring. 
Get  B.  V.  D.  to-day  for  the 
first  warm  day. 


B.  V.  D.  means  Comfort  and  Com¬ 
fort  means  B.  V.  D.  1  hese  Loose 
Fitting  Undergarments  bring  a  sooth¬ 
ing  sense  of  calming  comfort  after  the 
pinch  and  weight  of  winter  clothes. 

B  V.  D.  is  sincerely  made  of  the 
strongest  fabrics  that  give  the  longest 
wear.  Being  loose  fitting,  they  are 
subjected  to  the  least  strain  in  wear, 
polity  with  Economy. 

For  your  own  welfare,  fix  th!«  label 
firmly  in  your  mind  and  make  the  sales¬ 
man  jkoiv  it  to  you.  If  he  can’t  or  won’t, 
•walk  out'.  On  every  B.V.D.  is  sewed 


This  Red  Woven  Label 


{Trad*  Mari  Stag.  V,  S,  Pat.  O/*.. 
and  Ffffign  CotmtHet  ' 


London  ScUlnr  Agency  s 


66.  Aldermanbury,  E  C 


B.  V.  D.  Coat  Cut  Underthirtt  and  Knee 
Length  Drawers.  50c..  75c..  fl  00  and 
f1.50  the  Garment 


RV.D.  Union  Saits  (Pat.  U.  S.  A.  4'J0K)7) 
fl.OO.  fl.Sa  S2.00.  0OandS5.O0theSait 


MARCH 

1 


I 


B.VD 
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BlueIabel 

Ketchup 


Keeps  After  Opening 


{Dtscription'of  Chair) 

lilslit  S6.U1.  Width  30  in.  Depth  24  In. 

W*  we  to  S3ve  you  this  money*  because  our 
■Ktional  Bcthod.  of  which  wc  arc  the  oriirinat- 
M,tMbles  us  to  reduce  costs.  All  our  furniture  is 
Sipped  in  Easily  Assembled  Sections— Put  To- 
mUer  ta  a  Jiffy  by  Anyone !  We  are  the  mnnufac- 
Ipn!  Own  the  laritest  plant  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 


From  the  gathering,  select¬ 
ing  and  thoroughly  wash¬ 
ing  of  the  red-ripe  tomatoes 
— the  slight  cooking  so  that 
the  true  tomato  taste  is  re¬ 
tained,  accentuated  by  addi¬ 
tion  of  pure,  delicate  spices 
— to  the  filling,  corking  and 
capping  of  the  sterilized  bot¬ 
tles,  every  step  taken  is  with 
extreme  care  and  under  the 
strict  surveillance  of  experts. 
All  this  tends  towards  making 

BLUE  LABEL  KETCHUP 


jlilAMil-ordcr  house  or  jobl^r  or  wholesaler.  Our  sec- 
liJWthod  aves  k  the  packing  costs,  ^  the  freight  and 
K  Ae  bctor>'  floor  space  usually  required!  Then:  you 
^  the  reason  why  you  should  secure 

"Master-Built  ”  Furniture 

S  Direct  from  the  Factory 
No  Middlemen 

It  means  not  only  the  best  of  furniture 
in  your  house,  but  also  money  in  your 

Oar  Free  Book 
B  Im  Awaiting  You! 

It  shown  scores  of  s^les  of 
saperbl.  designed  fomiture 
— «ll  obtainwe  at  oar  fac- 
tory  pHcas.  Write  for  It. 


Delicioos  —  Appetizing  —  Satisfying 


Contains  only  those  ingredients 
Recognized  and  Endorsed 
by  the  U.  S.  Government 

Our  other  products,  Sj 
Soups,  Jams,  Jellies,  Pre- 
serves,  Meats,  Canned  Qo 
Fruits,  and  Vegetables,  pB 
you  will  find  equally  as  flu 
pleasing  as  Blue  Label  HI 
Ketchup.  JbI 

Our  booklet  of  “Original 
Menus”  is  full  of  sugges- 
lions  for  dinrters  and  dainty 
luncheons.  Write  for  it  today, 
giving  your  grocer's  name  PUBJIIB 
and  mentioning  this  magazine.  1 4 

Curtice  Brothers  Co.  I  [  iiffffi 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  I ' 


Bid  pood-byc  to  achinir  backs  and  blistered 
bands.  Let  a  Caille  Portable  Boat  Motor 
drive  your  row  boat  seven  to  nine  miles 
an  boor.  Can  be  instantly  clamped  to  any 
•ovate  or  pointed  stem  boat  by  simply  tum- 
■if  two  thumb  screws.  Is  quickly  adjusted 
toaay  angle  or  depth  of  stem.  The 


(^eTbriableBoat  Mo^or 


hitf  red  by  %  mdder^notbv  the  propeller.  This 
PnitaMeeriog  up  to  eier  after  power  U abut  off. 
Sfder  it  of  our  folding,  atone- dodging  t>ie 
applied  for).  The  weedleao  proifeller  ia 
**lly  KOIected  hr  %  anhatantlal  fln.  3!otor  weigha 

SaboutSO  Iba.  Developa  2  h.p.  Starts 
with  half  a  tom  of  the  ny-uhee1. 

Can  l>e  used  in  fresh  or  salt 
u  water.  Bupplied  with  high 

1^  tension  magneto  at  small  ad* 
R  ditional  coat. 

^  Sand  for  Catalog.  BrliabUafvuta 

I  wanted  in  open  territory. 

[  We  Also  Build 

|t  marina  anginas  from  2  to  20h.p.  in 
1  1  to  4  cylinder  ty pat  for  BH>tor Kata 

[  of  all  deacriptiona  fri»m  18  ft.  up. 
I  Ask  forspecialCatalogIf  iuteraated. 

’  Calllt  ParfsetlM  ■•In'  Ca. 

1 407C.III.  SI.,  D.tr.11,  Mlkh. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  denier. 
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The  “Baby  Grand” 


Let  the  “Homef  oiks 
Play  Billiards! 


'^'ATURK  insists  that  wc 
“slow  up”  now  and  then 
— give  the  fagged  system  a 
much  needed  rest — and  per¬ 
mit  the  tense  nerves  to  relax. 

Battle  Creek  offers  opportunities  for 
rest  and  relaxation  that  are  logically 
its  own. 

Here,  there  are  no  distractions— no 
health-defeating  temptations — no  con¬ 
tact  with  the  noisy,  jarring  outside  world. 

Here,  rest  and  relaxation  are  a  science. 

The  visitor  naturally  fits  himself  to 
normal  habits  and  a  bracing,  refreshing 
new  viewpoint. 

Almost  unconsciously  he  falls  into 
step  with  the  health-building  work  at 
the  Sanitarium. 

There  is  no  sense  of  shock — no  irri¬ 
tating  discomfort  of  adjustment. 

The  diet,  the  medical  treatments, 
the  exercises,  the  educational  talks— all 
become  a  perfectly  natural  part  of  the 
daily  life. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  our 
new  booklet,  “The  Measure  of  a  Man," 
postyiaid  upon  request. 

It  explains  our  system  of  preliminary 
medical  examination  and  will  give  you 
an  insight  into  the  health  methods  which 
have  proved  so  wonderfully  successful. 
The  illustrated  prospectus  comes  with  it. 

THE  SANITARIUM. 

Box  143  L,  ..  Battle  Creek,  Mkk. 


Surjirise  and  delight  the  entire  household  by  in¬ 
stalling  the  “Baby  Grand” — a  billiard  table  that 
will  lK)th  oriiiiineni  and  inagnelize  home. 

No  gift  compares  with  the  ‘‘Baby  Grand”  as  a 
stairce  of  entertainment. 


Gimplete,  High-Grade  Playing  Outfit  Free 

Any  size  or  style  of  table  can  be  purchased  on  easy 
terms.  We  spread  the  payments  over  an  entire  year. 
The  price  of  each  table  includes  complete  high-grade 
Playing  Outfit — Cues,  Balls,  Bridge,  Rack,  Chalk,  As¬ 
sorted  Tips.  Lightning  Cue  Clamps,  Markers,  Cover, 
Billiard  Brush,  Rules,  Book  on  “  How  to  Play,”  etc. 

Fun  for  a  Lifetime,  Without  Expense! 

When  you  buy  a  Brunswick  table  you  endow  your 
home  with  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  expenseless  enter¬ 
tainment.  It’s  a  real  economy  to  own  one  of  these 
splendid  tables. 

De  Luxe  Book  Free 

Send  for  our  richly  illustrated  book,  “  Billiard.s — The 
Home  Magnet,”  containing  pictures,  descriptions.  Fac¬ 
tory  Prices  and  details  of  Easy- Purchase  Plan. 


The  Brunswick-Balke-Collender  Co.  (221) 
Dept.  T.  L. — 623-633  S.  Webuh  Avenue.  Cbicaco 

Please  s<-nd  me  the  free  color-illustrated  book — 

"Billiards — The  Home  Magnet” 


Name 


■Address 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  4. 
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P(Mi«lw4  m  l*erybody'» 
tt  Bytrybo** y’* 

Vertical  Files  for  | 

a  safeguard  system  ; 

0  NCE  you  add  the  Globe-  | 
Wernicke  Filing  Equip-  ; 
inent  to  your  offics  force, 
that  day  your  system 
|1  ■  troubles  cease.  The 
It  I  simple  Safeguard  System 
•n  I  makes  good  order  an  un- 
■  avoidable  habit,  and  the 
^  T  6Ie  itself  is  a  work  of 
cabinet-maker’s  art.  Made 
is  all  steel,  and  wood  and  steel; 
inthed  in  harmony  with  your  office 
trim.  The  drawers  are  mounted 
ea  steel-roller  bearings,  and  glide 
in  and  out  at  a  touch.  Write  for 
ruing  Cabinet  Catalog  No.  10. 


FIRST  ISSUE.  MARCH,  1914 

Cabinet  Safes  for 
privacy  and  protection 

device  for’  office  effi- 
I  IV|  H  ciency  is  a  greater  fav- 
I  X  T  I  orite  with  the  Executive 
hiinself  than  the  Globe 
Cabinet  Safe.  Its  use 
|Kg  ■  becomes  a  necessity  to 
the  man  of  affairs.  Made 
E  of  all  steel  so  as  to  guard 
I  against  fire.  Fitted 
either  with  key  lock  or 
combination,  to  insure  proper  pri¬ 
vacy  to  important  papers.  The  in- 
I  terior  arrangement  may  be  adapted 
to  any  individual  requirements. 
I  Write  for  Cabinet  Safe  Catalog 
I  No.  lO-A. 


Price:  A  Careful  Peruul  and 
request  for  Catalog  of  Article 
_ the  Reader  ia  interested  in. 

Sectional  Bookcases  that 
grow  with  your  library 

SHE  idea  of  Globe- Wer¬ 
nicke  Sectional  Book¬ 
case  construction  is  to 
economize  both  space 
and  money  for  you.  You 
buy  your  bookcase 
“shelf  by  shelf,”  as  you 
acquire  the  books.  All 
the  time  your  library 
presents  a  finished  ap¬ 
pearance.  for  the  sections  arrange 
to  fit  and  to  beautify  almost  any 
sized  space.  The  designs  har¬ 
monize  with  any  scheme  of  interior 
decoration.  Write  fur  Bookcase 
Catalog  No.  10-B. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Mag.tzine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


The  Co.  Cincinnati 

Mfrs.  Of  Sectional  Bookcases,  Filing  Cabinets  And  Stationers*  Supplies 

Bnoch  Stores  and  Local  Agents  almost  everywhare.  Where  not  represented  we  ship  freight  prepaid. 


EVINRUDE” 

ENJOY  MOTOR-BOATING  WITH  ANY 
ROWBOAT  OR  CANOE 
A  LL,  the  pleasures  of  motor-boating  are 
yours.  The  fishing  parties,  the  camping 
trips  with  the  work  left  out,  the  moonlight 
rides  on  the  water — are  yours  it  you  own  an 


KtvtMibU  Magneto  |itowoAT  55Tow^7j=a^,-J 

i>  on  the  1914  models.  No  bat-  It  attaches  to  any  rowboat  in  less  than  one 
tones  to  wear  out.  The  motor  minute  and  also  attaches  to  canoes,  duck 
•^**0  “bout  fifty  pounds  and  boats,  house  boats,  rafts  or  odd  shaped  craft 
umnlikeasatchel;issosimpIe  of  all  kinds.  Speed  with  rowboat  eight  miles 
'o'^eo  and  children  oper-  an  hour;  with  canoe  nearly  twelve;  may  be 
wit.  Every  motor  guaranteed  slowed  down  so  that  trolling  becomes  a 
^largest  manufactory  of  row-  pleasure  instead  or  hard  work.  The  "Evin- 
™t  motors  in  the  world.  Y ear-  rude"  possesses  exclusive  features  not  found 
‘r  capacity  60,000  Evinrudes.”  in  any  other  marine  motors  in  the  world. 

See  the  “Evinrude”  •t  your  Hardware  dealer  or  Sporting 
ueoda  dealer,  or  write  for  illustrated  catalogue — sent  free 
EVINRUDE  MOTOR  COMPANY.  133M  St.,  MUwaukee,  Wis. 

York,  n  OortUnd  8t. ;  San  Franeldco.  4*3  Market  Rt  ;  Boston,  *11 
6t. ;  PortlaiMl,  Ore.,  IM  rourth  bt. ;  JecksouTllle,  Fla.,  Foot  of  Main  bt . 


^3ker^ize() 


G  T^>*‘  I 

.lx 


^ker's 


oft  e  ^ 


Coffee 


None  Better 


Makes  Sixty  Cups  of  Delicious  Coffee  to  the  Pound 


IF  you  are  not  already  a  user  of 
our  coffee,  permit  us  to  send 
you  a  trial  package.  Then  you 
can  see  for  yourself  that  it  is  not 
only  better  and  purer,  but  that  it 
costs  less  per  cup  than  ordinary 
coffee,  as  it  makes  more  cups  to 
the  pound. 

A  Trial  Can  Free 

SEND  us  your  grocer’s  name 
and  we  will  send  you  a  trial 
can  of  Barrington  Hall, 
enough  to  make  six  cups  of  deli¬ 
cious  coffee,  and  booklet,  “The 
Evolution  of  Barrington  Hall.” 
This  explains  the  three  stages  .of 
progress  through  which  this  fa¬ 
mous  coffee  has  passed. 

At  first  Barrington  Hall  was  sold 
whole  or  ground  as  ordinary  cof¬ 
fee  is  today,  then  steel-cut  with 
the  bitter  chaff  removed,  and 
finally  Baker-ized.  In  it  we  have 
retained  the  good  points  of  our 


older  methods  and  adopted  new 
features  (explained  in  booklet) 
that  make  it  economy  without 
economizing.  A  luxury  not  at  the 
expense  of  health,  but  one  that  is 
an  aid  to  correct  living. 

Baker’s  Steel-Cut  Coffee 

Steel-Cut  Coffee  lacks  a  little  in 
quality  and  in  evenness  of  granu¬ 
lation  when  compared  with  Baker- 
ized  Barrington  Hall,  but  the  chaff 
with  its  objectionable  taste  is  re¬ 
moved  from  it  also.  It  is  far  su¬ 
perior  to  the  so-called  cut  coffees 
that  are  offered  in  imitation  of 
Baker-ized  Coffee. 

Our  Coffee  is  for  sale  by  grocers  in 
all  cities  and  most  towns.  Write 
for  grocer  near  you  who  can  sup¬ 
ply  it. 

BAKER  IMPORTING  COMPANY 

110  Hudson  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

228  Second  St.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Barrm^toiTflall 

The  Baker-iyd 


The  ad\’ertisements  in  Everj’body’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  4. 
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No  matter  what  cost-limit  or  what 
architectural  style  you’ve  decided  on 

— It’s  never  too  late  to  make  it 

Hy-tex  BUCK 

From  cottage  or  bungalow  to  mansion,  in  every  style  of  arch¬ 
itecture,  Hy-tex  Brick  is  always  the  best.  It  is  pre-eminently 
suited  for  any  backing — frame,  common  brick  or  hollow  tile. 

Hy-tex  walls  are  the  most  beautiful  and  eventually  the  most 
economical;  the  most  fire-safe,  comfortable  and  permanent. 
You  will  do  yourself  an  injustice  if  you  do  not  learn  all  about 
Hy-tex.  Send  today  for  these  booldets. 

"Genainm  Economy  in  Home  Baitding” — a  handsome,  64-page 
book  illustrated  in  colors,  dealing  with  the  problems  of  home- 
building.  Sent  for  ten  cents. 

"SaggeetionM  tor  Small  Hy-tex  Home*” —  a  booklet  of  helpful 
plans  for  homes  of  moderate  cost.  Sent  for  four  cents. 

HYDRAUUC-PRESS  BRICK  COMPANY 
Dept.  E  3  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

BRANCH  OFFICES.— Baltimore,  Md.t  Chicago,  m.;  Cleveland,  O.;  Cincinnati, 

O.;  Davenport,  Iowa;  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Minneapolis.  Minn.; 
New  York  City;  Omaha,  Neb.;  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Toledo,  O.;  Washington,  D-.  C. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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50AP 

And  Cuticura  Ointment  be¬ 
cause  they  keep  the  skin 
free  from  chapping,  redness, 
roughness  and  irritation  in¬ 
cidental  to  outdoor  life  in 
uinter.  These  pure,  sweet 
and  gentle  emollients  pro¬ 
mote  and  maintain  skin 
health  when  all  else  fails. 

Cuticura  Soap  and  Cuticura  Ointment  are  sold 
throuKhout  the  world.  Send  poet-card  to  nearest 
depot  for  free  sample  of  each  with  32-pa«e  book: 
Newbery,  27,  Charterhouse  8q..  London;  R.  Towns 
*  Co..  Sydney.  N.8.W.;  Lennon,  Ltd..  Cape  Town. 
Muller,  Maclean  A  Co..  Calcutta  and  Bombay: 
Pott«  Drug  and  Cbem.  Corp..  Boston.  U.8.A. 

*^Men  who  shave  and  shampoo  with  Cuticura 
Soup  wui  and  It  be^  for  skin  and  scaio. 


o.arir— ' 


YOU  need ancffective, 
dependable  liniment 
and  germicide  in  your 
home.  Safety  demands 
that  it  shall  be  harmless. 

Absorbine,  Jr.,  is  a  germ¬ 
icide-liniment  that  combines  safety  with  efficacy 
— it  is  made  of  herbs  and  contains  no  acids  ot 
poisons.  Safe  to  use  anywhere — even  by  the 
smallest  member  of  the  family. 


AbsorbineJ' 

THE  ANTISEPTIC  LINIMENT 


Applied  to  cuts,  wounds  and  bruises  makes  then 
safe  and  prevents  infection.  It  kills  the  germs, 
makes  the  wound  aseptic  and  promotes  rapid 
healing. 

Use  Absorbine,  Jr.,  wherever  a  high-grade  lin¬ 
iment  or  a  safe,  powerful  germicide  is  indicated. 

To  allay  psusi — its  anodyne  effect  is  prompt 
and  lasting. 

To  reduce  inflammatory  conditioiis— 
•prainn,  wrenches,  painful,  swollen  veins  or 
glands. 

To  reduce  bursal  enlargements  and  infiltra¬ 
tions — wens,  weeping  sinews,  soft  bunches, 
Absorbine,  Jr.,  is  a  pronounced  discutient  and 
resolvent. 

To  heal  cuts,  bruises,  lacerations,  sores 
and  ulcers. 

To  spray  the  throat  if  sore  or  infected.  A 
10%  solution  of  Absorbine,  Jr.,  will  kill  the 
germs  and  promote  rapid  healing.  An  excellent 
preventive — especially  good  for  children,  as  it  is 
harmless. 

Absorbine,  Jr.,  is  mild  but  powerful— has  a 
pleasing  odor;  does  not  stain  or  leave  a  greasy 
residue.  Only  a  few  drops  are  required  at  an 
application. 

$1.00  4-oz..  $2.00  t2-oz.  MtU  at  mtst 
drugzists  or  postl'aid. 

A  Liberal  Trial  Bottle 

Send  for  trial  bottle  or  procure  rchfular  size  from  >  our  dmfftst  L  ay, 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D,  F., 

121  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Msss. 

- - -  -  —  —  —  — J.ff 

W.  F.  Yossf .  P-  D.  F..  121  Tewpl*  St..  SprisffieM.  ILw- 

Enclowd  And  10c  in  stamps  for 
Trtal  Bottle  AbMrbtne,  Jr.,  pamphlet  and  Laboratory  repw^ 
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YOU  Can  Rise  to  a 
Position  ol  Power 

To  hold  a  position  of  power  you  need  to  know  more  about 
particular  business  than  the  men  working  beside  you. 

The  secret  of  power  and  success  is  to  KNOW  EVERY 
THING  ABOUT  SOMETHING. _ _  _  _A  _ 

Right  along  these  lines  the  Inter-  [“  iFtERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 
national  Correspondence  Schools  train  • 

men  for  Positions  of  Power.  I  on  quality  tor  the  position  before  whUhf  mark  x 

r<  •  <  (  I  Saleamanablp  Clvtl  Service 

I  he  1.  C.  S.  gives  you  concen- 

trated  knowledge— specialized  training  wiS^toI^^rttn^ 

-that  enables  you  to  master  easily  and 
quickly  everything  you  need  to  know  1 

to  work  up  to  the  Position  of  Power.  |  n7r.."c«.&  Jfo^i'SlJl^ciiuLTw"* 

.  I  Meehan.  Engineer  iaua«hil«  ksaaiaf 

If  you  can  read  and  write,  the  I.  C.  S.  I  ^^“a&ranchea 

can  help  you  to  succeed  in  the  occupa-  |  AS'rteult.Vre 

tion  of  your  own  selection.  To  be  con-  , 

vinced  of  this,  just  mark  and  mail  the  .  louonnr^iEnyinwr’  ""^'spa.i.fc 

pnii... _ .U  T  /-<  c<  -11  I  I  I  T.itll.  ■n.tut.ri.c  ■..nirnM''  Frf.rt 

coupon  tne  1.  L..  b.  will  send  you  de-  Oaa  Enrlnes  Ck»bt  ecrM. 

tailed  information  as  to  just  how  you  can 

he  qualified  to  advance  higher  and  higher.  ^  Name _ 

Marking  the  coupon  involves  no  ^^1  Present  Employer - - - 

oUigation  on  your  part — do  it  now.  street  .nd  No. _ _ 


Salesmanship 
Electrical  Enfflneer 
Elec.  LIffhtInit  ^liupt. 
ElMtiie  Car  KnaatBS 
Electric  Wlreman 
Telephone  Expert 
Architect 

B  ulldl  n  srCon  t  ract  or 
Arahitaataral  Draftmaa 
Stractaral  EariaMr 
Caacrata  Caaatmetiaa 
Meehan.  Engineer 
Mrrhaatral  DraftaMaa 
Rafrl^ratiaa  Eafiaear 
Civil  Engineer 
Surveyor 
Mlaa  Saprriataadaat 
Metal  Mining 
LaaaMatlTa  Klravaa  AEaf . 
Stationary  Enirtneer 
Taztila  llaaataatariBr 
Gas  Enrlnes 


Civil  Service 
Railway  NaU  Clark 
Bookkeepliiip 
StaooyrapliyAT.vpawrUlBf 

'Window  Trlninitnx 
Show  Card  Wrltlni; 
Lattarlar  k  Hlgu  Falatiaff 
Advertising 
CaMMaraial  lllaatratias 
IndiistrlalBcalsrnlnR 
Commercial  Law 
Aataaahila  Raaalaf 
Teacher 

F^dicIImIi  Branches 
Gaod  Earliab  far  Every  Oaa 
Agriculture 
Poultry  Farming 
PtaaihfatA  Staaai  I'ittiay 
Sbaat  Ratal  Warkar 
.Vaviradaa  Spaaitk 

l.anirnafaa  Fraaah 

Chaaibt  OeraaB 


State  . 

—  _  — ^ 
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^  A  toilet  soap  which  represents  the  highest  excellence  of  modem  chemistry 

combined  with  ripe  experience  of  years  of  practical  soap-making  Nyal’a  Face  Cream  Soap  is 
at  once  sanitary,  hygienic,  delightful  in  use,  and  adll  more  delightful  in  the  results  it  produces 
in  its  effect  upon  the  sldn.  It  is  dependable  when  regularly  used  for  keeping  the  skin  in  s 
natural  condition,  fresh,  rosy,  clear,  velvety  and  elastic;  is  excellent  for  the  oily,  greasy  skin, 
because  it  cleanses  and  purifies;  likewise  for  the  dry,  tight  skin,  because  its  emollient  properties 
cause  relaxation,  and  its  cleansing  properties  stimulate. 

Nyal’s  Face  Cream  Soap  is  fragrant  and  subtly  sweet  as  the  breath  of  a  rose;  yet,  it  is  not 
what  you  would  call  “perfume”  soap.  Like  a  flower,  it  is  fragrant  in  itself  with  an  individual 
odor  fairly  bewitching.  It  makes  a  soft,  bubbly  lather  which  is  so  pure  and  safe  that  women 
with  the  tenderest  skin  can  use  it  constantly.  It  is  more  than  a  toilet  preparation— it  is  a  soap 
for  everybody,  cmd  for  every  occasion. 

Nyal’a  Face  Cream  Soap  is  sold  exclusively  by  Nyal  druggists.  25  cents  a  cake. 

There  are  16,000  of  the  best  druggists  in  America  selling 
Nyal’s  Face  Cream  Soap.  There  is  one  of  these  drug* 
gists  right  near  you. 

Send  ten  cents  in  stamps  for  valuable  booklet  by  an  eminent  authority  on 
“The  Care  of  the  Complexion.” 


DETROIT, 


NYAL  COMPANY 


MICHIGAN 


8s 
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Those  pictures  of  father  and 
mother — quaint  in  their  old-fashioned 
clothes,  are  all  the  more  precious 
because  they  recall  the  father  and 
mother  of  your  childhood. 

Some  day  your  photograph  will  be 
just  as  precious  to  others.  And  the 
present-day  photographer  is  well 
equipped,  both  in  skill  and  in  the 
tools  of  his  profession,  to  pay  the 
obligation  that  this  generation  owes 
to  the  next. 


There's  a  photographer  m  yottr  town. 

Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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The  roadway  illustrated  above  runs 
along  the  banks  of  the  Wabash  River 
at  West  Lafayette,  Indiana. 

In  March,  1913,  the  great  floods 
raised  the  river  to  the  white  mark 
on  the  tree  at  the  left  of  the  picture, 
completely  submerging  the  macadam 
roadway. 

This  stretch  of  road  was  constructed 
in  1911  with  “Tarvia  X”,  and  the 
condition  of  the  highway  after  the 
flood  gives  ample  demonstration  of 
the  fact  that  a  Tar\'ia-bonded  road¬ 
way  is  waterproof. 

Tan’iated  macadam  sheds  an  ordinary 
rainstorm  immediately.  Water  does 
not  percolate  into  the  surface  or  loosen 
the  Tarv’ia  bond. 


In  this  instance,  the  road  got  more 
than  an  ordinary  wetting  but  after  the 
waters  receded  the  macadam  was 
found  still  in  excellent  condition,  un¬ 
changed  in  contour,  and  ready  for 
traffic  without  any  attention  or 
repairs. 

“Tarvia  X”  is  a  dense,  viscid,  coal 
tar  compound  of  great  adhesive  pow  er 
and  immune  from  damage  by  w'ater 
or  weather.  Used  as  a  binder,  it  so 
increases  the  strength  of  the  macadam 
as  to  make  it  automobile  -  proof  and 
erosion- proof.  The  saving  in  main¬ 
tenance  expense  and  the  prolongation 
of  the  life  of  the  road  more  than 
balance  the  cost  of  the  1  artia  treat¬ 
ment. 


Booklets  on  Request 

BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

New  York  Chicaeo  Philidelphi*  Boston  St.  Louis  Kansas  City  Clereland 

Cincinnati  Minneapolis  Pittsbureb  Seattle  Binninebam 

THE  PATERSON  MFC.  CO.,  Ltd. i  **  Montreal  Toronto  Winnipey  Vancouver  St,  John.  N-B.  Halifax.  N.S.  Sydney, N.S. 
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Difference ! 


Yes,  and  would  you  have  believed 
it  possible  ?  That  snapshot  shows  just 
how  forlorn  it  looked  when  we  bought  it.  Q 

We  added  the  porch  and  painted  the  house.  I 
selected  the  tints  I  wanted  and  our  painter  matched 
them  exactly  by  adding  tinting  colors  to  a  mixture  of 

Dutch  Boy-  White  Lead 

and  Dutch  Boy  linseed  oil. 

You’d  be  just  as  surprised  at  how  little  it  cost  to  make  such 
a  wonderful  change.  And  it  will  last.  Our  painter  says  this 
paint  will  not  crack  and  scale,  and  that  we  won’t  have  to  scrape 
the  house  next  time. 

Write  for  Paint  Adviser  No.  42 — a  selection  of  helps  sent  Free 


NATIONAL  L 

KEW  YORK  BOSTON 

CHICAGO 

KWN  T.  LEWIS  k  BROS.  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA) 


COMPANY 

CINCINNATI  CLEVELAND 

SAN  FRANCISCO  ST.  LOUIS- 

(national  lead  k  OIL  CO.,  PITTSBURGH) 
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Tf^hat  every 
owner  of 

a  building  should  know 


That  in  choosing  a  tjpe  of  roofing,  the 
thing  most  desirable  is  to  secure  the  lowest 
unit  cost  —  i.  e.  the  lowest  cost  per  foot 
jx  r  year  of  service. 


That  the  roofing  of  lowest  unit  cost  is  a 
pitch,  felt  and  slag  or  gravel  roof — if  it 
is  laid  right. 


That  the  way  to  get  it  laid  right  is  to 
incorporate  The  Barrett  Si)eeification  ver¬ 
batim  into  your  building  specifications. 


4.  That  a  Barrett  Specification  roof  will 
usuall}'  last  twenty  years  or  more. 


This  is  the  palatial  ne  w  Biltmore  Helel  i»Sm  -.  i 
York  City,  which  is  covered  ’with  t 
Specification  Roof.  Architects,  Warren  fif  Witmn, 
N.  V.  Roofers,  New  York  Roofing  Co.,  AF.  T. 
Waterproofed  with  Specification  Pitch  and  Mlf 
the  Tuttle  Roofing  Company,  N.  Y. 


That  during  that  time  it  does  not  have  to 
be  painted  or  tinkered  -with  or  cared  for. 


That  the  first  cost  of  a  Barrett  Specifica¬ 
tion  roof  is  less  than  that  of  any  other 
oermanent  roofing. 


Special  Note— 'We  advise  inoorpotating  in  pi*  I 
the  full  wording  of  The  Barrett  Specificrtli^ij^! 
order  to  avoid  any  misunderstanding. 

If  any  abbreviated  form  is  desired,  however, tk* 
following  is  suggested ; 

ROOFING— Shalt  be  a  Barrett  SpecifioH* 


That  it  is  the  most  economical  and  satis¬ 
factory  roofing  known  for  all  kinds  of 
permanent  structures,  such  as  Manufac¬ 
turing  Plants,  Railroad  Buildings,  Sky¬ 
scrapers,  Business  Blocks,  Hotels,  Aijart- 
ment  and  Dwelling  Houses. 


Booklets  on  request,  including  a  copy  of  ‘The  Barrett  Specification. 


BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia  Boston  St.  Louis  Cleveland 
Cincinnati  Kansas  City  Minneapolis  Seattle  Birmi 

The  Paterson  Mig.  Co.,  Ltd.  —  Montreal  Toronto  Winnipeg  Vancouver  St.  John,  N.B.  Halifax,  NS. 
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.FOR  ALL  ELECTRIC  VEHICLES 

The  4  jExibc’Batteries 


“£xiV'  “1H^ap'£xibe’' 
"Cbin-fixibc”  ‘lronclab*£xibe' 


THE  NEW  MAGIC 
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A  NEW  PACKARD— THE  H-4S”  ^ 

THIS  latest  She  is  the  larger  consort  of  the] 
Packard  The  has  all  the 

refinement  and  luxury  of  the  ^‘2-38,’’  plus  a 
bigger  margin  of  reserve  power.  Twenty 
styles  of  bodies,  open  and  enclosed.  j 

THE  DOMINANT  SIX  FOR  EXTRAORDINARY  SERVICE 


ThePackard“4~48” — Six  cylinders.  Standard  equipment  of  the  Pack-  t 

cast  in  two  blocks  of  three.  Bore.  ard  “4-48”  includes  Packard  one- 

4H  inches;  stroke,  5J4  inches.  man  top,  Packard  windshield,  \ 

Wheelbase,  144  inches.  Tires,  37  Packard-Bijur  electric  lighting  and 

by  5,  front  and  rear,  non-skid  starting  system,  Packard  control 
on  rear.  Seven-bearing  crank  shaft.  board,  speedometer  and  dock, 
Packard  worm  bevel  driving  gears.  power  pump  for  inflating  tires. 

Catalog  on  request 

PACKARD  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  DETROIT 

Lincoln  Highway  Contributor 


Thu  Btyle^  which  _ 
dutinguuhod  by  individual 
front  matt  icilfc  patoageway 
betwoon,  Carrie*  tix  pa$eenger*. 
The  Standard  Touring  car  *eaU  »even» 
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BOSS  OF  THE  ROAD 


THE  SAWS 

TOURING  CAR,  i4tS» 
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1  How  Much  Better  You  Feel — How  Much  Better  You  Look 

j  After  shampooing  with  “Packer’s,”  your  scalp  fairly  glows  with  renewed 
vigor  and  cleanliness.  Your  hair  has  a  softer,  silkier  look.  It’s  the  tonic 
pine-tar  in  right  combination  with  other  cleansing  and  refreshing  agents 
that  makes  Packer’s  Tar  Soap  so  beneficial  to  your  hair  and  scalp. 

^PACKER’S  usvw  TAR  SOAP 

j  Send  10c  for  either  t  sample  half  cake  of  Packer’s  Tar  Soap  or  a  sample  bottle  of  Packer’s  Liquid  Tar  Soap.  VVe  will  mail 
you  on  request  our  booklet.  “The  Hair  and  Scalp— Their  Motlern  Care  and  Treatment.” 

/ 

the  packer  MFG.  CO.,  Suite  85C,  81  FULTON  ST.,  N.  Y. 
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HE  men  who  work  with  their  hands  as  well  as  their  brains — the  fellows  who  rear  the 
skyscrapers,  who  speed  the  factory  wheels,  who  till  the  farms — they  know  an  often 
overlooked  side  of  the  many-sided  Ivory.  They  know  Ivory's  ihoroughntts  as  a  cleanser. 

rhe  mildness  and  purity  of  Ivory  Soap  are  so  evident  and  of  such  advantage  that 
nany  of  us  who  use  it  because  of  these  qualities  are  apt  to  forget  that  Ivory  is,  first  of 
ill,  a  wonderfully  efficient  remover  of  dirt. 

3ut  the  facts  are  these:  The  extreme  purity  and  high  quality  of  Ivory  Soap  give  it 
jreat  detergent,  or  cleansing  power,  it  may  not  work  as  quickly  as  cleansers  containing 
ilkali  or  grit,  but  it  works  so  thoroughly  that  it  produces,  not  ordinary  cleanness,  but 
iseptic  cleanness. 

^lo  matter  how  badly  soiled  the  skin  may  be,  when  it  is  cleansed  with  Ivory  Soap  a 
nan  feels  clean,  looks  clean,  is  clean  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word.  And  he 
eriences  none  of  the  painful  sensations  which  accompany  the  use  of  cleansers  that 
upon  harsh  ingredients  to  do  their  work. 


IVORY  SOAP . 


99^^  PURE 


When  the  hands  are  badly  soiled  with  grease  or  dirt,  the  action  of  loory  Soap  is  haskned 
by  rubbing  in  with  the  lather  a  little  yellow  commeal. 


f 

I 


t 
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Makes 

Big  Jobs 

Look 

Small 


Scrubs 

Scours 

Polishes 


Shaving 

Stick® 


Williams 


Holder 

Top 

Shaving 

Stick 


Greater  Convenience — Greater  Economy 

Your  fingers  do  not  touch  the  soap.  You 
V  grasp  it  by  the  metal  cap  in  which  the  stick 
1fc  \  is  firmly  fastened,  rub  it  gently  over  the 

face,  which  has  previously  been  moistened, 
and  then  return  the  Shaving  Stick  to  its 
nickeled  container. 

'T  The  Holder-Top  permits  you  to  use  the 
^  stick  down  to  the  last  available  bit  with 

perfect  ease  and  convenience. 

THREE  OTHER  FORMS  OF 
W  THE  SAME  GOOD  QUALITY 


Williams’  Shaving  Stick 
Williams’  Shaving  Powder  Nlck^ef 
Williams’  Shaving  Cream  (in  tubes) 

A  sample  of  any  one  of  these  four  shaving  preparations 
will  be  sent  postpaid  for  4  cents  in  stamps. 

THE  J.  B.  WILLIAMS  COMPANY 
Dept.  A,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 

WILLIAMS’  JERSEY  CREAM  SOAP  . 
and  our  other  Toilet  soaps  have  the  same  softening,  creamy,  emolli*n> 
qualities  that  have  made  Williams’  Shoeing  Soaps  so  famous. 


